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THE CHALLENGE OF ORIENTAL STUDIES TO AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP * 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 
UNIVERSITY oF ToRONTO 


THERE WAS A TIME when the name of Germany 
was an honored one among the nations. To the 
students of my generation Germany was a load- 
stone that drew scholars from all parts of the world 
to drink deeply at her fountains of learning. My 
own instructors there (at Marburg and Berlin) 
were a galaxy of stars that has perhaps never been 
eclipsed in the history of the world. They were 
Friedrich Delitzsch, Hugo Winckler, and Arthur 
Ungnad in cuneiform; Adolf Erman in Egyptian ; 
Eduard Sachau and Jakob Barth in Syriac and 
Arabic; Karl Budde and Hermann Gunkel in Old 
Testament; Eduard Meyer and C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt in the history of the Near East—not to 
mention Johannes Weiss and Adolf Harnach in 
New Testament or Otto Pfleiderer in Church His- 
tory. In those days the German university was 
the center of research for the world, but those days 
have gone forever, and the center of research has 
now shifted to the more hospitable shores of our 
own continent. The responsibility has been thrust 
upon us; to us the torch has been thrown. To 
what degree are we prepared to meet the challenge 
of that responsibility and exactly what does it en- 
tail? That is the subject of this paper—a fitting 
topic, it seems to me, to mark the beginning of 
the second century of our SocreTy’s long and 
honored history. 


I 


If we are really going to meet the challenge, 
our scholarship, for one thing, must be more ob- 
jective than it has been. In Orientals, as in other 
fields, we find it hard to cleave to a straight line. 
Scholarship, like other things, has its styles and 
fads. It goes from one extreme to another. For 
a time in Near Eastern studies it was Pan-Baby- 
lonianism that swept us off our feet as the simple 
solution of all our problems. Then came the equally 
militant, but smaller Pan-Amorite School, and 
after that we were faced for a time with the men- 





* Presidential address delivered at the Socrery’s An- 
nual Meeting, New York, April 27, 1943. The example 
of a former President, Roland G. Kent, is followed in 
citing illustrative material almost exclusively from 
Scholars now dead or living in other lands as being 
safer to criticize than one’s friends. 
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ace of a Pan-Hurrian School, but that fortunately 
did not completely materialize. In all this we have 
been making the common mistake of the world: we 
have been making things toosimple. No one theory 
can ever be a complete explanation of anything. 
Life is much too complex for that. 

In recent years archaeology has been very much 
to the fore; so much so in fact that we are in dan- 
ger of establishing a Pan-archaeological School to 
solve all our problems. Even the best of our 
archaeologists are prone to make archaeology carry 
more than its weight and assert that it proves 
something when it does nothing of the sort.* As 
a matter of fact, it is seldom that archaeology 
proves anything. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that archaeological finds in themselves 
mean nothing; they have to be interpreted, and 
scholars are altogether too prone to let their heart 
rather than their head guide them in that inter- 
pretation, with the result that the same finds will 
be differently interpreted by different archaeolo- 
gists. For example, on the basis of the archaeologi- 
cal finds at Jericho the Israelite conquest of that 
city is dated about 1400 B.c. by Garstang and 
Rowe,” but on the basis of exactly the same finds 
it is dated about two centuries later by Vincent 
and Petrie.’ Archaeology owes much to intuition, 
to inspiration, even to daring guesses, but all of 
this ought to be scientifically controlled and more 
attention should be given to the perfecting of a 
scientific technique of interpretation. It is wholly 
unscientific, for example, to accept the biblical 
stories as established fact for which archaeological 
proof is to be found, as Marston does,* and as 
Woolley,’ Garstang,® and others are inclined to do. 


1 See the present writer, JR 21.401-3 (1941). 

*See QSPEF 68.170 (1936). 

* L. H. Vincent, RB 39.403-33 (1930) ; 41.264-76 (1932) ; 
44. 583-605 (1935); Sir Flinders Petrie, Palestine and 
Israel 54-8 (London, 1934). 

*Sir Charles Marston, The Bible Is True (London 
and New York, 1935); The Bible Comes Alive (London 
and New York, 1937). 

*Sir Leonard Woolley, The Bacavations at Ur and 
the Hebrew Records (London, 1929); Abraham (Lon- 
don, 1936). 

* John Garstang, The Foundations of Bible History 
(London, 1931); The Story of Jericho (London, 1940). 
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If the story is to be regarded as an article of faith, 
it can be accepted or rejected on the ground of 
faith. But if it is to be the subject of a scientific 
enquiry, it must stand or fall on that enquiry with- 
out the support of any extraneous authority. It is 
not good science to argue to a proposition which 
one already ‘ knows’ to be true, and it is not good 
religion. Too many of our writings in archaeology 
are produced to prove a thesis; it is not often that 
we get a book as objective as Millar Burrows’ What 
Mean These Stones? (New Haven, 1941). 


Absolute freedom from preconceived notions and 
prejudices is of course beyond any man’s power, 
but if American scholarship is to command the 
respect of the world it must be as nearly objective 
as is humanly possible. Man is supposed to be a 
rational animal, and yet the great majority of man- 
kind are directed in all their thoughts and deeds 
more by their prejudices than they are by their 
intellects. Man feels vastly more than he thinks, 
with the result that much of his argumentation is 
anything but logical and objective. One of the 
tasks of education is to rid man of his prejudices 
and get him to depend more upon his reason, but 
even in the ranks of the educated logic too often 
falls a prey to prejudice or tradition or precon- 
ceived notions. Most of us tend to highlight what 
is grist for our mill and to gloss over or ignore 
altogether what is unfavorable. Consciously or 
unconsciously we manipulate the evidence. A good 
illustration of this is to be found in a recent article 
by A. Lucas in the Palestine Exploration Quar- 
terly on the date of the Hebrew Exodus.’ To sup- 
port his view that the Exodus took place about 
1446 B.c. he selects one single verse of the Bible, 
I Kings 6: 1, and lightly passes over or ignores ‘al- 
together all the other evidence in the Bible that 
bears on the question. Moreover, when he comes 
to discuss the date of the fall of Jericho, he im- 
plicitly accepts the date championed by Garstang 
and Rowe,® as against the later dates of Albright ® 
and Vincent, getting rid of the latter by the simple 
expedient of using Albright, with whose views, 


7A. Lucas, P#Q 73.110-21 (1941). For a criticism 
of this article see H. H. Rowley, ibid. 152-7. 

*The fact that this date, about 1400 B.C., is now 
quite generally accepted by scholars as approximately 
correct (see e.g. W. F. Albright, BASOR 85. 31, n. 16; 
G. E. Wright, BASOR 86. 32-4) does not excuse Lucas 
for accepting it so implicitly. 

*W. F. Albright, BASOR 74. 18-23 (1939), where the 
date is set between 1375 and 1300 B.c. 


however, he does not agree, to cancel out the views 
of Vincent, and then casting Albright aside on the 
false ground that he is not an Egyptologist, as 
Garstang and Rowe are, as if that, even if it were 
true, had any bearing whatever on the question. 

Because some parts of the Bible teach the doe- 
trine of the fall of man from an original state of 
perfect religious knowledge and because the west- 
ern world came to think that monotheism is a 
higher form of religion than polytheism or the 
like, it seemed to follow that primitive man must 
have been monotheistic in his religion. As a result 
a number of scholars have been asserting that 
monotheism is to be found with the ancient Sem- 
ites, the Sumerians, the Chinese, the Indians, and 
with other primitive peoples.‘ Now monotheism 
is our name for an extremely complex and highly 
developed notion of deity evolved in the western 
world after a long period of metaphysical thought, 
To transfer that term to the study of primitive 
religions whenever we find anything that has merely 
a superficial resemblance to our notion of mono- 
theism is most unscientific and is of great disservice 
to the objective study of other peoples’ religions. 
In fact, we make the accurate description of primi- 
tive religions impossible. We use a set of terms 
evolved within our own religion and specifically 
adapted to defining it, and then we proceed to do 
worse. We import a set of values along with the 
terms and judge the primitive ‘ monotheism,’ which 
we think we have discovered, to be more valuable 
and better essentially than polytheism or mono- 
latry or henotheism or some other interpretation 
of deity which would seem to be closer to primitive 
man’s way of thinking and his attitude toward the 
world." In short, we judge primitive man from 
our point of view rather than from his own. 


1° See e.g. M.-J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions 
sémitiques* (Paris, 1905) ; S. Langdon, Semitic Mythology 
(Boston, 1931); John Ross, The Original Religion of 
China (London, 1909); W. Schmidt, Der Ursprung der 
Gottesidee (Miinster, 1926-37), and Origin and Growth 
of Religion (New York, 1931); J. K. Shryock, Desire 
and the Universe (Philadelphia, 1935). 

11 One proof that primitive man had a host of gods 
and spirits as personifications of the mysterious forces 
of nature round about him is the fact that modern man 
reacts in exactly the same way when he finds himself 
jostled about at the mercy of forces that he cannot con 
trol. The newly-invented Gremlins of the Royal Air 
Force are nothing other than the personification of the 
various phenomena that pester an airman in his flying 
and are just as real to the modern airman as the gods 
and spirits were to his ancient forebears. In fact, & 
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A good example of this kind of biased, shallow 
thinking on monotheism is to be found in Stephen 
Langdon’s so-called proof that the Sumerians were 
originally monotheistic in their religious beliefs.** 
The argument runs as follows. The Sumerian re- 
ligion in its latest development contains about 5000 
gods; the Fara inscriptions of about 3000 B. c. 
(some 250 years too early) show only 750; the 
300 tablets from Kish (strictly Jamdat Nasr) con- 
tain the names of only four gods; while the 575 
archaic texts from Uruk of about 4000 B. c. (fully 
500 years too early) contain the names of only two 
deities, the sky-god An and the mother-goddess 
Innini. That is, the numerous pantheon of the late 
Sumerian religion becomes smaller the further 
back we go, dwindling down to four and then to 
only two, thus proving, according to Langdon, that 
earlier there must have been one god alone, the 
sky-god An. To the layman this argument is most 
impressive and convincing, and particularly so 
when Langdon goes on to say that ‘if there really 
was a larger pantheon at the dawn of history, these 
numerous tablets, which are all temple records, 
would have mentioned them.’ But in all this Lang- 
don is not playing fair with his readers. There are 
more gods in the archaic texts than he lists ** and 
he gives a false impression when he says that the 
texts are temple records and would mention any 
gods that existed. It is true that they are temple 
records, but they are in no sense religious. With 
the ancient Sumerians the temple was the center 
of the business life of the community, and all the 
archaic texts from Uruk and Jamdat Nasr, with 
the exception of a few word-lists, are account tab- 
lets, listing the quantities of various items ad- 
ministered by the temple in its capacity as business 
agent. In such tablets in the early period, or in 
any period, there is seldom any occasion to men- 
tion any of the gods and hence they rarely appear. 
On the basis of Langdon’s argument one would 
have to say that the Old Akkadians of Nuzi had 





full-fledged cult of the Gremlins has already taken shape 
in the Air Force and is rapidly spreading to other fields, 
for behind it all is a human need which the cult seems 
to meet—the need to mitigate a fear or to explain an 
otherwise unexplainable phenomenon. On the subject 
of the Gremlins there is already a considerable literature, 
one of the most recent being Irwin Shapiro, The Gremlins 
of Lieut. Oggins (New York, 1943). ° 

* 8. Langdon, Evangelical Quarterly, April 1937; re- 
printed in Sir Charles Marston, The Bible Comes Alive 
257-74. 
See the present writer, RR 4.293 (1940). 
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no gods at all, because none of their many tablets 
so far excavated ‘* names a single deity. And yet 
it is utterly ridiculous to say that they had none,** 
but no more ridiculous than to say that the Sume- 
rians had only four gods in the Jamdat Nasr 
period and only two in the Uruk period. Outside 
of texts definitely religious (myths, hymns, prayers, 
liturgies, and the like) the gods of a people are 
seldom mentioned, and when their names do occur 
in account tablets they are found almost exclusively 
as elements in proper names, but it so happens that 
in the Jamdat Nasr texts there are practically no 
proper names, while the earlier texts from Uruk 
consist only of itemized lists of articles or lists of 
words. The ancient Sumerians might have been 
worshippers of only one god or a million gods, but 
neither situation could possibly be reflected in the 
kind of text that has been preserved to us from that 
early period. The diminution in god names is not 
at all a reflection of the religious ideas of the 
Sumerians and has a vastly different explanation 
from that so glibly presented by Langdon, the per- 
version of which was due to his preconceived notion 
and theological bias that man was originally mono- 
theistic.** Of such scholars we can only say with 
the author of Isa. 9:15, 


Those who should have led this people aright have 
led them astray, 

And those who should have been led aright are 
being swallowed up. 


But it is not always preconceived notions that 
lead to the perversion of scholarship and to the 
lack of objectivity. Very often the pressure comes 
from without rather than within, America in many 
respects is the most democratic county in the world 
and has long prided itself on its freedom of speech, 
but in no other country in the world, outside of 
Nazi Germany, is tenure of office in the teaching 
profession so insecure. In no other country have 
there been such frequent dismissals and it is a sad 
commentary on the situation that it is only here 
that the teaching profession has had to organize 
for its own protection, which even yet is far from 


14 Published by the present writer, Old Akkadian, 
Sumerian, and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1935). 

18 Although no gods are mentioned in the texts, their 
names appear frequently as elements in the personal 
names appearing in the texts. 

2° For a more detailed criticism of Langdon see the 
present writer, Hebrew Origins 181-8 (New York, 1936) ; 
RR 4. 291-5 (1940). 
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being complete. Here then is another challenge 
for our time. Scholarship can never be completely 
objective if it has to labor under restraint from 
without, even though that restraint be ever so 
slight. The truth shall make us free, but we must 
first be free to discover the truth. 


II 


Scholarship, to be worth while then, must be 
objective ; it must also be exact, meticulously exact. 
And that means that our training must be wider 
and more intensive than it has ever been. The day 
has long since passed when it was sufficient for a 
student of the Near East to know Hebrew and 
have a nodding acquaintance with one or two of 
the cognate languages. One must have a working 
knowledge of all if he is to be really competent, 
and his knowledge must be laid on the sure found- 
ation of correct linguistic and philological method.*” 
He must also know something of archaeology and 
history, and be acquainted with the correct method- 
ology in each.** In short, the student of the Near 
East needs training today as never before and 
training of a scope far beyond that required a 
generation ago. Too many of us are too prone to 
follow the line of least resistance. We are not 
critical enough; we take too much for granted ; we 
follow blindly the lead of our predecessors. And 
many éxamples of this could be given. I mention 
only a few. 

Joseph Qimhi in the 12th century A. D. initiated 
the idea that the Massoretic system of vocalizing 
Hebrew indicates quantity as well as quality, and 
the error is perpetuated by all our English and 
American grammarians down to the present day 
despite the efforts of Graetz, Grimme, Sievers, 
Speiser, and Sperber to eradicate it.** For years 
a long succession of scholars asserted that Amraphel 
of Gen. 14:1 is to be identified with Hammurabi 
and in a recent number of the Expository Times 


*7 Aptly demonstrated by R. G. Kent, JAOS 55. 121-9 
(1935). Cf. also W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age 
to Christianity 14-20 (Baltimore, 1940). 

** Most recently epitomized by A. T. Olmstead, JNES 
2. 1-34 (1943). Cf. also Albright, op. cit. 20-87. 

**See H. Graetz, Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums 30. 351 (1881) ; H. Grimme, 
Grundziige der hebriiischen Akzent- und Vokallehre 7 ff. 
(Freiburg, 1896); E. Sievers, Studien zur hebrdischen 
Metrik 1.17 ff. (Leipzig, 1901); E. A. Speiser, JQR 24. 
28 ff. (1933); Language 11.154f. (1935); A. Sperber, 
HUCA 16. 415 ff. (1941). 


J. W. Jack professes to clinch the argument by 
the absolutely unfounded assertion that the last 
sign in the cuneiform, the sign bi, can also be read 
pil or phel.*° Even worse than this and less excus- 
able is his reproduction, without acknowledgment, 
of some sentences from the writer’s Hebrew Origins 
(New York, 1936), 130f., in which the error of 
reading ‘ Rachel ’ for ‘ Rebekah ’ in connection with 
Gen. 25: 22 is repeated.** We all know how deep- 
rooted were the early notions about Hittite, sup- 
ported as they seemed to be by the apparently well- 
founded results of von Luschan’s anthropological 
researches. It took a tremendous amount of demon- 
stration on the part of men like Hrozny, Forrer, 
Friedrich, and Sturtevant to convince scholars that 
the language belongs to the Indo-European family.” 
For years it was asserted by one scholar after an- 
other that the name Joseph-el is found in the List 
of Thotmes III, but we know now that this is 
incorrect,** although the error is still repeated 
occasionally. No Hebrew grammar, so far as I know, 
interprets the perfect with waw consecutive as ex- 
pressing purpose, and yet all the translators of 
the Old Testament blindly follow one another in 
translating it thus in a number of instances; as, 
for example, in the case of the last two verbs in 
Deut. 5:1, ‘Hear, O Israel, the statutes and 
ordinances which I am delivering in vour hearing 
today in order that you may learn them and be 
careful to observe them,’ ** as against the correct 
rendering, ‘ Hear, O Israel, the statutes and ordi- 
nances which I am delivering in your hearing to- 
day ; you must learn them and be careful to observe 
them.’ ** All our Hebrew grammars assert that 
the helping yodh that is sometimes attached as an 
archaism in Hebrew poetry to the construct before 
its genitive is a survival of the genitive case- 
ending, whereas of course the genitive ending, if 


20° J. W. Jack, BT 49.273 (1938). 

J. W. Jack, ibid. 272. 

*2 For the bibliography see e.g. E. H. Sturtevant, 4 
Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language 5, 19-22 
(Philadelphia, 1933). 

* The Yép-’r of the List is probably to be identified 
with modern Yasff; see W. F. Albright, The Vocalization 
of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography 34.B.4 (New 
Haven, 1934); K. Elliger, PJB 33.15 (1937). 

**The present writer has to confess that he did no 
better than his predecessors in this particular instance; 
see The Bible: An American Translation 163 (Chicago, 
1935). 

*°The last two verbs are of course in the perfect 
precative with waw consecutive. 















preserved, would be attached to the word in the 
genitive and not to the construct! ** Repeated over 
and over again is what professes to be a statement 
from the story of Wen-Amon that Smendes of 
Tanis sent five hundred rolls of papyrus to the 
prince of Byblos, but we know now that this is 
based on a mistranslation.*7 An amusing error, 
recently pointed out by Willoughby,”* occurs in 
connection with an early translation of Ps. 68: 4. 
In the April, 1540, issue of the Great Bible Cover- 
dale had rendered the verse, ‘ Prayse ye him in 
his name Ja and reioyse before him,’ where ‘ Ja’ 
is a transliteration of the Hebrew name of God 
appearing in the original. However, in the Tun- 
stall-Heath edition of the Great Bible dated 
November, 1541, this was interpreted as the Ger- 
man affirmative particle and was accordingly trans- 
lated ‘ Yea’: ‘ Prayse ye him in his name Yea,’ 
making God Almighty the original ‘ Yes’ man! 
From the Great Bible this astounding error found 
its way into the Prayer Book Psalter and actually 
remained there for a full century and a half before 
it was finally corrected. Even more serious in its 
consequences was the Oriental Institute’s publica- 
tion of a pamphlet in 1937 describing its Syrian 
expedition. This was produced purely for publicity 
purposes and it was not intended that the chart on 
the center spread should be interpreted too literally, 
but that is exactly what happened, with the result 
that some of our leading archaeologists were led 
astray by it and proceeded to make wrong deduc- 
tions regarding their own excavations.*® And so 
the list of errors could run interminably on. 
Since scholars are so prone to lean on one an- 
other’s work, even to the extent of reproducing 
errors, it is exceedingly important that all our pub- 
lished material, both popular and technical, should 
be meticulously exact, but it is often far from that. 
Too many of us are concerned with quantity rather 
than with quality. All Assyriologists know how 
very inexact was the work of Stephen Langdon,*° 
so inexact in fact that it can never be a sure guide 
to anything despite the fact that Langdon’s innate 





** See the present writer, JBL 48.165f. (1929). 

*7 See A. H. Gardiner in S. R. K. Glanville (ed.), The 
Legacy of Egypt 54 (London, 1942). 

**H. R. Willoughby, The First Authorized English 
Bible and the Cranmer Preface 32 (Chicago, 1942). 

* See R. J. Braidwood, AJA 43. 378 f. (1939). 

*° See e.g. the very sympathetic obituary by C. J. 
Gadd, PBA 23. 565-80 (1937). Also S. N. Kramer, JAOS 
60. 234-57 (1940). 
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scholarship was probably unexcelled in his day. 
Another American Assyriologist, who was not as 
accurate as he should have been, was James A. 
Craig. In 1895 he published the first volume of 
his Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts, to 
be followed in the next year by the second volume. 
He faithfully promised a third volume of trans- 
lations, but this was never produced, manifestly 
because the texts as published are untranslatable, 
as I know from my own experience with them. I 
republished two of them, one in our own JOUR- 
NAL ** and the other in the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages.** In the former, a text of 50 
lines, 17 mistakes were found, and in the latter, 
a text of only 28 lines, no less than 20 errors, and 
two of these surprisingly enough in the writing 
of the familiar name Ashurbanipal. Work like 
this is worse than useless because it becomes the 
basis of wrong deductions, as Albright has shown, 
for example, in the case of the alleged Assyrian 
word t3u.** We are all human and prone to error, 
but it is surely not to the credit of American 
scholarship that there should be an average of al- 
most one error per line in a text written by one 
of Ashurbanipal’s scribes, all of whose work is 
noted for its legibility. In our rush to get into 
print we do not take enough time to be accurate. 
For the preparation of The Old Testament: An 
American Translation (Chicago, 1927) the trans- 
lators were allowed only three short years, and for 
the revision that appeared in the popular edition 
of 1935, The Bible: An American Translation, I 
could only be allowed three months because of the 
sudden decision on the part of the publishers to 
bring out the volume on the 400th anniversary of 
the first printing of the Bible in English. In the 
year 1930 this Socrery was asked for permission 
to republish in a new edition of Sources of Ancient 
and Primitive Law (edited by A. Kocourek and 
J. H. Wigmore) Morris Jastrow’s translation of 
the Assyrian Code which had appeared in our 
JOURNAL in 1921.** We all knew that this trans- 
lation had been hastily done and was terribly in- 
accurate, but it was the only one that we had and 
there seemed nothing for us to do but to approve 
its republication even though that meant giving 
its errors wider circulation. Since that time a much 


81 JAOS 38. 167-75 (1918). 
32 AJSL 26. 156-61 (1910). 
33W. F. Albright, BASOR 84.18, n. 2 (1941). 
84M. Jastrow, Jr., JAOS 41. 1-59 (1921). 
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superior treatment has been issued by G. R. Driver 
and John C. Miles,*® but even now we have no 
competent English translation of the more import- 
ant Code of Hammurabi. A translation, originally 
made by D. D. Luckenbill and revised by Edward 
Chiera, was published by J. M. Powis Smith as an 
appendix in his Origin and History of Hebrew 
Law in 1931, but this is far inferior to the German 
translation by Wilhelm Eilers which appeared in 
Der Alte Orient only a few months later.** In 
fact, we have no competent translation of the well- 
known Taylor Prism of Sennacherib which is used 
so generally as a reading course for beginners in 
Assyrian.** A number of years ago the late Pro- 
fessor Albert T. Clay initiated the Library of 
Ancient Semitic Inscriptions as a project in Eng- 
lish to rival the German Vorderasiatische Biblio- 
thek, but only one volume was ever published. 
After fathering the series for some time after 
Clay’s death, our Socrery finally decided in 1933 
to abandon the project, partly because it did not 
have the funds for publication, but partly also be- 
cause the caliber of the work that had been com- 
pleted and offered to the SocreTy was too low to 
merit publication. It did not equal that in the 
Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, and in all honesty it 
has to be said that the poorest volume in the latter 
series, that by Stephen Langdon,** was the work 
of an American scholar—the poorest, not because 
of inferior ability on his part, but because of in- 
ferior workmanship ; he knew better than he wrote 
because he wrote too hastily and too carelessly. 
American scholars of course have not all been 
superficial and careless. Some of them have been 
the best in the world. Of the three men, all re- 
cently deceased, who did most to introduce scien- 
tific method into archaeology, Petrie, Fisher, and 
Reisner, the last two were Americans. What we 
need is more scholars like them—more thorough 
training, more patience, more perseverence, more 
dogged drudgery, more accuracy. 

Most of us are acquainted with the controversy 
that has long raged around the date of Hammu- 
rabi of Babylon.*® In 1912 the eminent astronomer, 


* The Assyrian Laws (Oxford, 1935). 

* AO 31.3/4 (1932). 

** The latest translation into English is D. D. Lucken- 
bill, The Annals of Sennacherib 23-47, 128-31 (Chicago, 
1924), but this is full of errors; see e.g. W. Baumgartner, 
AfK 2. 132-4 (1925); A. Ungnad, ZA 38. 191-200 (1929). 

** Die neubabylonischen Kénigsinschriften (Leipzig, 
1912). 

** Well summarized down to 1928 by S. Langdon and 





F, X. Kugler, following up the work of several 
predecessors, set the date at 2123-2081 B. c.,*° and 
since this was supposedly based on exact astro- 
nomical calculations, it was accepted as final for 
many years. However, on the basis of exactly the 
same astronomical data later astronomers arrived 
at very different results, but unfortunately with 
no two of them agreeing, and Kugler himself 
changed his own calculations in 1922.** In 1937 
I tried to take a hand in the controversy myself 
by an article challenging Fotheringham’s date of 
2067-2025 B.c. and arguing for one at least 100 
years later than that of Weidner, 1955-1913 B.o,, 
which was the latest that anyone had championed 
up to that time. I offered the article to the 
Expository Times in reply specifically to one by 
Fotheringham’s brother in the same journal,*? but 
publication was refused on the ground that Fother- 
ingham’s date was correct and my article could 
only arouse further useless controversy. I am sorry 
that the article was not published because recent 
finds have shown that I was right in bringing the 
date even lower than that of Weidner. The Mari 
letters have proved beyond question that Hammu- 
rabi was a younger contemporary of Shamshi-Adad 
I of Assyria,** and this is in line with the archaeo- 
logical evidence from Alalakh.** In the light of 
this new knowledge the astronomical data were 
re-examined in 1940 by still another astronomer, 
Brig.-Genl. J. W. S. Sewell, and a new date of 
1792-1750 B.c. arrived at,*® but this date is now 
challenged by Poebel’s publication of the Assyrian 
King List from Khorsabad ** and his contention 
that Shamshi-Adad I must be dated to 1726-1694 
B.C., with Hammurabi slightly later than that. 
Thus in the course of a few years the date of 
Hammurabi has been lowered hundreds of years 
and there is no certainty that we have his exact 


J. K. Fotheringham, The Venus Tablets of Ammizaduge 
28-44 (London, 1928). 

*° Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel 2. 2. 1. 255-311 
(Miinster, 1912). 

“1 Von Moses bis Paulus 497-501 (Miinster, 1922). 

“*D, R. Fotheringham, ZT 48. 234f. (1937). 

*® See F. Thureau-Dangin, RA 34. 135-9 (1937). 

**See Sidney Smith, Alalakh and Chronology (Lon- 
don, 1940). 

“5 Ibid. 26 f., 50-2. 

** A. Poebel, JNES 1. 247-306, 460-92 (1942); 2. 56-90 
(1943). For a criticism of Poebel’s date of Shamshi- 
Adad I as being somewhat too low see W. F. Albright, 
BASOR 88. 29-33 (1942). Poebel would seem to err in 
his calculations in not taking account of the Venus 
observations from the reign of Ammigaduqa. 
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date even now. The supposedly exact science of 
astronomy has not yet given us a date that can be 
accepted as final.*’ 

Another science upon which we have been lean- 
ing heavily of late is archaeology, but archaeology 
as a science is still in its infancy. It is of com- 
paratively recent origin and its technique is still 
in process of refinement. Much, for example, has 
been done in recent years to improve its technique 
in ceramics,** but much remains to be done. So 
far as I know only one expedition has completely 
classified and counted the sherds found in the 
different strata, and that is the Oriental Institute’s 
Expedition at Tell Judaidah,* and yet it is ex- 
ceedingly important that this be done, as can be 
illustrated in the case of the Tell Halaf culture. 
At Judaidah, so its excavator, Robert Braidwood, 
tells me, the true Halaf sherds were few in number 
as compared with the total number. Of these com- 
paratively few were imported, the majority being 
of local manufacture and only a fair imitation of 
the genuine Halaf. A similar situation seems to 
prevail at Mersin, Hama, and Ras Shamra. This 
would suggest that all of these regions lay on the 
peripheral of the Tell Halaf culture. On the other 
hand, the proportion of Halaf sherds to the total 
number would seem to be considerably more at 
such sites as Tell Halaf, Chagar Bazar, Arpachiyah, 
Nineveh, and Tepe Gawra. If this is correct, it 
would indicate that the center of the Halaf cul- 
ture must have been somewhere in this region and 
that its drift must have been from east to west 
and not at all in the opposite direction, as has been 
universally understood because of the presence of 
supposedly western motifs like the bucranium and 
double-axe in the pottery designs. And yet the 
culture did not come into Mesopotamia from Iran 
because evidence for its presence or influence there 





** This, however, is not so much the fault of the science 
of astronomy as the nature of the data with which it 
has to deal. 

“ As a result a new science is fast developing and a 
new profession, that of ceramic engineering; see e. g. 
Benjamin Marsh, Standards of Pottery Description (Ann 
Arbor, 1934); A. V. Kidder, The Pottery of Pecos (Lon- 
don, 1931-6), and The Artifacts of Pecos (London, 1932) ; 
Ann M. H. Ehrich, Early Pottery of the Jebeleh Region 
(Philadelphia, 1939). 

“This was done to some extent by the Bryn Mawr 
expedition in the Jebeleh region, but it was apparently 
not carried through completely; see Ehrich, op. cit., 
Tables on pages 50, 84, and 87. 
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is very slight indeed, as McCown has shown."° 
It was peripheral there even as it was in northern 
Syria. Hence it would seem to have come into 
Mesopotamia from the north, perhaps the Lake 
Van region. All these questions and others like 
them, which are so important for the understand- 
ing of early Near Eastern history, could be settled 
with something approaching finality if we had the 
careful classification and exact count of all the 
sherds found in the Halaf stratum at the several 
sites throughout the north. It simply goes to show 
how important it is to overlook nothing that may 
have the remotest bearing on a problem. Scholar- 
ship can never be too meticulous or too thorough." 

One way to make it more thorough and more 
accurate is to have more cooperative work. No 
scholar knows so much about anything but what 
his work can be improved by the criticism of others 
working with him. Some projects, in fact, are too 
big for one scholar to handle by himself. For some 
years now Professor G. R. Driver of Oxford Uni- 
versity has been engaged in the preparation of a new 
and badly needed Hebrew lexicon. It is true that 
his work will be a revision of that of several prede- 
cessors,°? but it would be greatly enhanced if he 
had assistants to work with him and check him as 
he is checking his predecessors. Some years ago 
DeLacy O’Leary ventured to publish a comparative 
Semitic grammar, and this was followed more 
recently by another from the pen of one of our own 
members, Louis H. Gray.** Each ventured alone 
into a most intricate field with the disastrous re- 
sults that we all know.®* A shining example of 
what cooperative work can accomplish is the great 
Egyptian dictionary, an international project 


5° Donald E. McCown, The Comparative Stratigraphy 
of Early Iran 33-5 (Chicago, 1942). 

‘1 This paragraph has grown out of conversations with 
Robert Braidwood who will shortly be publishing the 
account of the excavations at Judaidah and will pre- 
sumably be discussing the questions raised here. 

5? Francis Brown, 8. R. Driver, and Charles A. Briggs, 
A Hebrew and English Lewicon of the Old Testament 
(New York, 1906), and this in turn is based on the 
early lexicon of Wilhelm Gesenius, as later revised by 
different scholars. 

53 Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages 
(London and New York, 1923). 

54 Introduction to Semitic Comparative Linguistics 
(New York, 1934). 

55 On O'Leary see R. G. Kent, JAOS 55. 121-9 (1935). 
On Gray see E. A. Speiser, Language 11. 252-60 (1935). 
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headed by Adolf Erman and Hermann Grapow.” 
Other examples are to be found in many of the 
projects undertaken by the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago ; for example, the Assyrian 
dictionary, initiated by the late D. D. Luckenbill 
in 1921 on the model of the Egyptian dictionary, 
and the Archaeological Corpus, which began as a 
W. P. A. project and is now in charge of Dr. Ann 
Louise Perkins. The cooperative seminar of the 
Department of Oriental Studies at the University 
of Pennsylvania * and those of A. T. Olmstead 
and H. Frankfort at the Oriental Institute are 
other examples."* In Frankfort’s seminar a group 
of scholars are doing exactly what I pleaded for 
in a contribution to the 50th anniversary number 
of the Journal of Religion in 1941;° they are 
making a careful analytical survey of the archae- 
ology of the entire Near and Middle East so that 
each field may be accurately described and the 
whole brought together in a complete synthesis. 
In the American Council of Learned Societies this 
country has another effective agency for coopera- 
tive work—an agency that is unparalleled any- 
where else in the world and is doing so much in 
its several projects to raise the caliber of American 
scholarship. What we need is more institutions 
like these and more extensive use of the facilities 
that they offer. 


Il 


A third challenge to American scholarship is 
that it should be more productive. No other coun- 
try in the world turns out such an array of doctors 
of philosophy as we do every year, and yet most 
of them stop their productive work immediately 
upon graduation. They make their doctorate an 
end rather than a means to an end. They get a 
position and rest content in that. They live on 
their past or on the products of others. In no 
other country in the world, in the field of scholar- 


** Worterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache (Leipzig, 
1925-31). 

5? Some products of this seminar were the papers by 
H. Ranke, E. A. Speiser, and W. N. Brown in the Sym- 
posium published in JAOS 59, Supplement (1939) ; also 
the papers by E. A. Speiser and S. N. Kramer and the 
presidential address of W. N. Brown at the Centenary 
Celebration of the Socrery in 1942, the latter address 
appearing in JAOS 62. 85-98 (1942). 

** One volume that went through both these seminars 
is Donald E. McCown, The Comparative Stratigraphy of 
Early Iran (Chicago, 1942). 

8° JR 21. 400-7 (1941). 


ship, ‘ is so much owed by so many to so few.’ Too 
few of our scholars are writing, and those few are 
writing too much; or rather, we are loading g0 
much upon them or expecting so much from them 
that they can never catch up with their several 
projects. Our productive scholars are overburdened 
and overworked with the result that there is un- 
necessary delay in the publication of important 
projects. After the lapse of nine years Dr. Albright 
has not yet been able to get the time to prepare for 
publication the full account of his excavations at 
Bethel, which mean so much for early Hebrew 
history, nor has he yet completed the account 
of his excavations at Tell Beit-Mirsim, which he 
began in 1932. It was eight years ago that Dr. 
Speiser published the first volume dealing with 
his excavations at Tepe Gawra,*? but the more 
important second volume with its bearing on the 
time relation between the Samarra and Halaf cul- 
tures has not yet appeared. In 1926 the same 
scholar began an important series of articles in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review * on the pronunciation 
of Hebrew and now after seventeen years the series 
still remains unfinished. More scholars ought to 
be sharing in the work of research and publication 
and thus help to speed up production. 

It is true of course that most of our scholars 
have not the facilities of a large university at their 
elbow. They may be connected with a small college 
with a small library, but the inter-library loan 
system makes it easy to borrow books from other 
libraries and our own Socrety has an extensive 
library that is shamefully neglected by the mem- 
bers at large. Many of our scholars, too, have an 
unduly heavy teaching schedule and too many 
extra-curriculum duties are required or expected 
of them.** For my own part I have always had a 
teaching schedule of 11 to 15 hours a week (more 
in my earlier years), with an enrolment of over 
100 students, and only once did I have a reader to 
assist me with the thousands of pages of written 


*° A preliminary account of the excavations was given 
in BASOR 55. 23-5; 56.2-15 (1934); 57.27-30 (1935). 

“|W. F. Albright, The Hacavation of Tell Beit-Mirsim, 
AASOR 12 (1932), 18 (1933), 17 (1938), with the final 
volume still to appear, but expected very soon. 

*?E. A. Speiser, Hacavations at Tepe Gawra vol. | 
(Philadelphia, 1935). 

*E, A. Speiser, JQR 16. 343-82 (1926); 23. 233-65 
(1933); 24. 9-46 (1933). 

™ The handicaps of teachers in small institutions are 
well brought out by T. W. Nakarai, Shane Quarterly 3. 
288-97 (1942). 
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work and that was in an emergency when I had 
to teach 15 hours a week, with an enrolment of 
275 students. It is neither lack of facilities nor 
lack of time that causes most of us to do so little 
productive work; it is lack of application. We lose 
our early enthusiasm and become lazy, and that 
means that we become stale and uninspiring. A 
teacher without research ceases to be a teacher. 
Teaching and research are supplementary the one 
to the other. Research without at least some teach- 
ing lacks the personal touch and tends to become 
artificial, theortical, and impractical. Teaching 
without research definitely becomes stagnant, un- 
stimulating, and dead. We need research and must 
have it; without it real culture will die and the 
stimulus to culture. 

Naturally it is not always easy to publish what 
we produce. Many important works by outstanding 
scholars have never seen the light of day. Karl 
Brockelmann’s etymological Semitic dictionary 
seems destined to die with him, as Friedrich 
Delitzsch’s revision of his epoch-making Assyrisches 
Handwérterbuch died with him, despite all the 
efforts of the late B. A. Elzas to find the funds for 
its publication. In 1930 Part II of The Four Ca- 
naanite Temples of Beth-shan was published, but 
the manuscript of Part I had to lie for ten years 
in the University Museum, Philadelphia, before it 
was finally published in 1940 through a grant in 
aid by the American Philosophical Society. And 
there is still much important material from this 
site that remains unpublished—important because 
it holds most of the keys for the unravelling of 
the history and chronology of the site.*° It is so 
much easier to get funds for excavation purposes 
than it is for the publication of the results. It is 
also much more interesting and exhilarating to 
excavate than it is to go through all the tedious 
drudgery of publishing. As a result we have such 
an eminent archaeologist as Walter B. Emery 
thoroughly detesting the work of publication ; and 
we have our greatest authority on Palestinian pot- 
tery, the late lamented Clarence S. Fisher, leaving 
unfinished his monumental Corpus of Palestinian 
Pottery, despite all his friends could do to spur 
him on.** We have Sir Leonard Woolley publish- 





"See G. E. Wright, AJA 45.484 (1941). 

** The manuscript of the first volume was sent some 
years ago to the Editorial Department of the Oriental 
Institute, but it was not published because of certain 
editorial defects. Now that the author is dead, it is 
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ing nothing but his field notes on the prehistoric 
pottery of Carchemish in 1934,*" twenty-one years 
after the excavation; and for the very important 
pottery of Sakje Gdzii we have only the brief 
interim reports of 1908 and 1912,° together with 
the short review of the material in 1937.° It is 
true that we need many more avenues for publica- 
tion and much more in the way of funds, but we 
also need more scholars with the industry to 
produce. 


IV 


I mention only one other challenge of Oriental 
studies to American scholarship ; it is the challenge 
to make our subject better known to the people at 
large so that they may see it in its proper per- 
spective and correctly appraise its value. History 
may be described as the chemistry of culture. The 
chemist in his laboratory breaks up the various 
substances of the earth into their constituent ele- 
ments in order to discover how these went together 
to form the substances and with the knowledge 
thus gained he then proceeds to exploit those ele- 
ments for his own and humanity’s ends and so 
gains some mastery of his environment. Just so 
the historian breaks up our present-day culture 
into its constituent elements to find out how and 
when they went together to make us what we are 
today, because man is the child of yesterday and 
the father of tomorrow, or in the words of the poet, 
‘In the present lies the past, and in what is what 
shall be.’?"° The chemist in his laboratory never 


doubtful whether the Corpus will ever be published and 
this is a great pity and a tragic loss. Whatever its 
editorial defects (and they could surely be corrected), 
the manuscript contains features that will never be 
duplicated and most of its material would remain 
lastingly useful. 

** Iraq 1. 146-62 (1934). 

°° AAA 1.97 ff. (1908); 5.63 ff. (1912). 

% AAA 24.119 ff. (1937). 

7 Cited in A. Kuenen, The Religion of Israel 1.19 
(London, 1874). The counterpart of this in India is of 
course the doctrine of karma. One of the first scholars 
to stress the continuity of history and apply the metho- 
dology of science to its study was Hippolyte A. Taine; 
see e.g. Hssais de critique et @histoire* (Paris, 1892) ; 
Nouveau essais de critique et d’histoire (Paris, n.d.) ; 
Derniers essais de critique et @histoire* (Paris, 1903). 
Taine used the analogy of anatomy to explain history. 
It is only by studying the dead that the physician learns 
to heal the living. One can never understand the living 
unless he first studies and understands the dead, whether 
it be human bodies, or laws and literatures long dead, 
or ancient cultures. It is because the leaders of the world 
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stops in his analysis until he gets back to the basic 
elements which cannot be further analysed, but 
our historians are usually not so thoroughgoing. 
They stop short with Greece and Rome, with the 
result that our ancient history text-books have little 
reference to the Near East, less to the Middle East, 
and none at all to the Far East." Through ignor- 
ance on their part and lack of publicity on our 
part our historians do not realize that the roots of 
our culture go much deeper than Greece or Rome 
and are to be found in the ancient Orient. But to 
them the Orient is a closed book. I once had the 
Principal of my College tell me that my depart- 
ment was a luxury department, and we all know 
how difficult it is to get our subject into the col- 
leges and universities, let alone the high schools, 
and to keep it there. In recent years we have seen 
enlightened institutions like Cornell University, 
Bryn Mawr College, and McGill University drop 
the subject entirely. If history, language, and 
literature have any place at all in our educational 
system (and they surely have), then Oriental his- 
tory, languages, and literatures have first place 
and we must make our educational institutions 
see that. 

The trend in education for years now has been 
away from all the humanities and toward voca- 
tional training,”? and this trend has been so 
accentuated by the war that the humanities are in 
danger of disappearing altogether to make our 
great educational institutions nothing more than 
glorified trade schools, and we are in danger of 


would not learn the lessons of history that we have been 
brought into our present tragic state. 

™ A good example of this is to be found in my own 
province of Ontario, where the Department of Education 
in a reorganization of its high school curriculum re- 
cently decided to introduce a new text-book in ancient 
history. Here apparently was an opportunity for the 
Orientalist at long last to come into his own, but to his 
dismay he was almost completely ignored; all he got in 
the book as finally published was a paltry 48 pages out 
of 248, covering only the Near East and written by one 
who knew nothing about it at first hand: C. E. Phillips, 
Ancient History (Toronto, 1941). In view of this it 
is not surprising that in the provincial university, the 
University of Toronto, the framers of the course in 
Social and Philosophical Studies should have excluded 
Oriental history, although including Greek and Roman 
history and modern history. ; 

™? This is well brought out in the preliminary report 
of the Committee on Educational Trends in the Humani- 
ties, appointed by the American Council of Learned 
Societies: Theodore M. Greene, Liberal Education and 
Democracy (New York, 1940). 


doing to education in our country exactly what 
Hitler did to it in his, for technology has no soul, 
no conscience, no ethic. In such a situation it 
behooves us all the more to fight for our subject 
and put it in its proper place. We in the Oriental 
field know that whatever religions are alive today 
we owe to the Orient, but the public at large does 
not know this. We know that it was in the Near 
East that man learned to smelt copper and iron, 
and it was there too that he learned to mix tin 
with copper to make bronze and carbon with iron 
to make steel.” We know that it was the Sume- 
rians who invented writing,"* which is surely man’s 
greatest achievement. We know that it was mani- 
festly the Sumerians too who invented the wheel, 
without which our present civilization simply, could 
not exist. We know that it was from Egypt that 
our calendar came to us and many another thing as 
well. We know that we owe our numerals to India, 
while paper and the printing-press came to us from 
China. We know, in short, that practically every 
phase of modern civilization has its roots in the 
Oriental world—our art in all its forms (ceramics, 
sculpture, painting, architecture, handicrafts of all 
sorts, music, dancing, dramatics), our science in 
nearly all its brancies (mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine, chemistry, geology), our legal procedure 
in the law-courts and in business, our religion, and 
much in our literature as well."*> We know all 
these things, but the public at large does not, and 
it is our business to see that they do. 

That means propaganda and that means the 
interpretation of our subject to the world at large 
in terms that the ordinary folk can understand 
and in a manner that will command their attention 


78 A chemical analysis of the metal in the blade of the 
axe belonging to the 14th century B.c., found in the 
French excavations at Ras Shamra, showed the following 
composition: Iron 84.95%, Nickel 3.25%, Sulphur .192%, 
Phosphorus .39%, Carbon .41%, Oxide of iron 10.80%; 
see C. F.-A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica 110, n. 2 (Paris, 1939). 

™ See the present writer, University of Toronto Quar- 
terly 11. 15-24 (1941). 

For the Near East this is best summarized by V. 
Gordon Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient Hast 
(Londe= 1934), and Man Makes Himself (London, 
1936). ‘ze also S. R. K, Glanville (ed.), The Legacy 
of Egy, . (London, 1942); A. Guillaume and Sir T. W. 
Arnold (eds), The Legacy of Islam (London, 1931); 
E. R. Bevan and C. Singer (eds.), The Legacy of Israel 
(Oxford, 1927); G. T. Garratt (ed.), The Legacy of 
India (Oxford, 1937); G. F. Hudson, Hurope and China 
(London, 1931); D. Bodde, China’s Gifts to the West 
(Washington, 1943). 

















and interest. We need more magazines like Asia, 
more books like V. Gordon Childe, Man Makes 
Himself (London, 1936); R. M. Engberg, The 
Dawn of Civilization and Life in the Ancient East 
(Chicago, 1938) ; Edward Chiera and George G. 
Cameron, They Wrote on Clay (Chicago, 1939) ; 
and Cyrus H. Gordon, The Living Past (New 
York, 1941). We need someone to revise Breasted’s 
Ancient Times? (Boston, 1935), include in it the 
Middle and Far East, and get the book into the 
high schools and colleges. The late Charles F. Kent 
of Yale University did yoeman service for the Near 
East in his many popular books of a generation 
ago," and James Baikie did similar service in 
Great Britain.’’ Will Durant tried to do justice 


* E.g. The Historical Series for Bible Students (New 
York, 1897-1908); The Historical Bible (New York, 
1908-16). 

™E.g. The Ancient Hast and Its Story (London, 
n.d.) ; The Story of the Pharaohs (London, 1926); The 
Amarna Age (London, 1926); Lands and Peoples of the 
Bible? (London, 1932). 


in 
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to our subject in his Story of Civilization (New 
York, 1935-9), but it is unfortunately marred by 
frequent errors in fact. Ralph Turner’s more 
thoroughgoing The Great Cultural Traditions 
(New York, 1941) is also marred by errors and 
a certain heaviness of style. Turner had some 
assistance from specialists in the preparation of 
his manuscript, but a work covering so wide a 
field can only be done by specialists working to- 
gether under expert editorial direction. We need 
authoritative works by scholars of the first rank 
who have the ability to write interestingly and 
well. We need dynamic personalities like the late 
William Rainey Harper or the late James Henry 
Breasted. To live at all we must be dynamic and 
to make our subject live we must improve our 
scholarship ; we must make it more objective, more 
exact, more productive, and more widely known to 
the people at large. There is the challenge of 
Oriental studies to American scholarship today. 
There lies our task with all its exacting demands. 








—_ 





IRANIAN INFLUENCES IN SVETAMBARA JAINA PAINTING 


THIs PAPER is an investigation from the Per- 
sian side of Iranian influences in Svetambara Jaina 
painting in the early Western Indian style, and is 
based upon the suggestive statements of W. Norman 
Brown, in his Story of Kalaka (Freer Gallery of 
Art, Oriental Studies 1; Washington, 1933). In 
this publication, along with the text and the first 
English translation of the story of the Jaina hero- 
prince Kalaka, there is an account of Early 
Western Indian miniature paintings, including 
those of the earliest illustrated Svetémbara Jaina 
manuscript known. These last paintings were on 
palm leaf almost three hundred years before the 
first certain use of paper in India. 

In the Kalaka story and paintings appear a for- 
eign people called Sahis, represented with different 
features, dress, ornaments, and even pose, from 
the Indians. The name of this people, who are 
represented more like Persians than Indians, is 
Persian in origin, being the Prakrit for shah 
‘king” which was in common use during the Sas- 





IN THE EARLY WESTERN INDIAN STYLE 


Avan C. Eastman 
BaLTIMORE Museum oF ART 


sanian dynasty and continues in modern Persia 


. as part of the qualifying title of sovereign or ruler. 


Thus, we have in Sassanian titles, as in that for 
Ardashir, mazdesn baghe artakshatr shahan 
shah(i) eran ‘the worshipper of Mazda, the god, 
Ardashir, king of kings of Iran.’ The title shahan 
shah(i) ‘king of kings’ is that commonly used by 
the Sassanian kings and is carried over by them 
from the Achaemenid dynasty. It appears that 
the Jains already regarded the Sahis as of Persian 
origin and so represented them in the miniatures, 
Professor Brown was the first, and thus far the 
only, scholar to call attention to this fact. ‘ Pos- 
sibly in these miniatures of the Kalakiciryakathi,’ 
he states, ‘we should be justified in seeing the 
first small intrusion into Indian painting of Persian 
elements.’ ? 


1Cf. Encyclopedia Islam, s.v. Shah. Konow on the 
Sahis is quoted by Brown, op. cit. 9-10. 
* Op. cit, 24. 
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In attempting to find the evidence on the Per- 
sian side, our method of approach has been to 
make a careful and detailed comparison of Jaina 
iconographic data, such as textile patterns, jew- 
elry, accessories, stance, and a few ornamental 
details found in the architecture, with like ma- 
terial in Persia at a date near but prior to its 
appearance in the Jaina manuscripts. 

Because much miniature painting in Persia in 
the twelfth and thirteen century has been in part 
destroyed and lost through war * and the accidents 
of history, we have chosen our comparative ma- 
terial first of all from the extensive group of Per- 
sian ceramics of the classic period of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. As is well known, this 
material for the most part presents today much 
the same appearance as it did in the Perso-Mongol 
dynasties. And, since the decoration in lustre and 
polychrome potteries (both overglaze techniques) 
concerned representations of Persian and Mongol 
figures in historical, legendary, and genre scenes, 
we have a large body of comparative material to 
draw from. 

This material includes costume pattern, manner 
of wearing the garment, jewelry such as crowns, 
when kings are shown with them (for in numer- 
ous instances, such as hunting expeditions, the 
kings are without crowns), stance, accessories, or- 
namental details, etc., being practically the identi- 
cal class of material we find in Jaina miniatures. 
The great difference, of course, is that the latter 
concern sacred themes, while the former is a series 
of detached incidents. But, with the exception of 
architecture, all the same class of material found 
in Jaina miniatures can be found in the minia- 
ture painting of Persian ceramics, and in many 
cases the material can be corroborated in the few 
available miniatures of the Perso-Mongol school. 

Our investigations prove that not only do Ira- 
nian elements appear in Jaina Svetambara paint- 
ing in the thirteenth century, especially as evi- 
denced by textile patterns, but that the similarity 
is often so striking that it is surprising to find that 
this fact went unobserved so long. In a number of 
instances in fact, costume patterns are identical. 

Furthermore, while the costumes of the Sahis di- 
vide themselves into two classes, viz. those worn 
exclusively by them and those worn by both Sahis 
and Jains, we find that the large bulk of patterns 


* The Mongol invasion under Ghengis Khan destroyed 
many manuscripts of the Abbasid period. 


appearing in Jaina costume can also be found in 
the ceramics of Persia, such as the potteries of 
Rayy, Sava, Kashan, and Sultanabad, and when 
they are not directly traceable, they can be traced 
indirectly to an Iranian source.‘ 

A further point is that some of the Iranian 
costume patterns seen in Jaina miniatures of thir- 
teenth century dating do not survive in the paint- 
ings of the fifteenth and sixteenth century, while 
some of the costume patterns found in Persian 
ceramics in the thirteenth century do not appear in 
Jaina miniatures until the use of paper manu- 
scripts in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Finally, Saka kings increasingly wear Jaina cos- 
tumes in the later centuries. 

We will discuss the elements common to the 
Svetimbara Jaina miniatures and to Persia in 
chronological order, listing the earliest appearance 
of the data in the above manuscripts. We will then 
define the relation of the data in the Jaina minia- 
tures and compare its equivalent in Persian minia- 
tures, both in the ceramics and manuscripts, at a 
relatively near but earlier dating wherever possible. 

It will be seen, first of all, that geometric pat- 
terns common to Persia and used as kaftan pat- 
terns appear in the Jaina palm-leaf manuscripts 
as dhoti patterns. In chronological order these 
are: (1) Dotted Pattern; (2) Even Cross Pattern; 
(3) Checkers Pattern. These patterns make their 
appearance in the Svetaémbara Jaina palm-leaf 
manuscripts between the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

The next, but considerably larger, group does 
not appear in the Jaina miniatures until the use 
of paper in the fifteenth century. In chronological 
order, these are: (1) Zigzag; (2) X-cross in Plaid 
Arrangement; (3) Vertical Stripe; (4) Fern-like 


*It is true that there is a parallel here with such 
costume patterns in the Ajanta frescoes as the stripe, 
flower enclosed in a circle, dotted and checkers, the 
lozenge, etc., but these can be regarded as Iranian of 
Sassanian origin. In any case, since we have no Jaina 
miniatures before the 12th century and a four-hundred- 
year gap exists between the frescoes and the miniatures, 
it is more reasonable to assume that the patterns were 
derived from a source contemporary with the miniatures; 
and that source is Persia. Not only did the Near East 
introduce paper to India in the early fifteenth century, 
but as we hope to prove, patterns, which appear first 
to a very limited extent in the twelfth century but be- 
come increasingly more frequent and varied as to type 
in the course of the development of Jaina painting. For 
costume paintings at Ajanta, the reader should consult 
Yazdani, Ajanta Frescoes, vol. 1, p. 14, 18, pl. 34, 39, ete. 














Scrolling Leaf; (5) Hamsa or Bird Patterns ;* 
(6) Four-petaled Flower Pattern; (7) Dotted Pat- 
tern; (8) Scale Pattern (for this, see Part IT to- 
wards end). These appear in Jaina painting from 
the beginning of the fifteenth century and survive 
into the sixteenth and seventeenth. 

Furthermore, it is largely in the painting of the 


1. The Dotted Pattern. A worshipper or at- 
tendant figure to Sarasvati. In the Jiatasitra 
ms. 6.2, dated 1127 a. D., coll. Sintinitha Temple 
(Nagin Das) Bhandair, Cambay; pub. W. Norman 
Brown, Story of Kalaka, fig. 2. 

The earliest textile pattern not indigenous to 
India to appear in Jaina manuscripts is the dotted 
pattern, already an old stock mode of ornamenta- 
tion in Persia. This consists of a repetition of 
very small dots like those seen on the kaftans of 
Persian figures in the lustre potteries of Rhages. 
We begin with this group because it is the only 
ornamentation we have observed common to Persia 
appearing in the Jiiatasiitra manuscript, which is 
the earliest Jaina manuscript known to contain 
paintings. As we shall show later, the dotted 
pattern belongs to a group which has several varia- 
tions, but in the above palm-leaf manuscript it 
appears only in its simplest form, the all-over 
pattern. 

In the miniature of Sarasvati, the dotted pattern 
is seen on the dhoti and scarf of a worshipper or 
attendant, a diminutive figure in the lower right 
corner. Certainly its appearance here, like all new 
patterns in a land where tradition rules, is an in- 
conspicuous one. When we come to the paper 
manuscripts just a little later, we find that the 
pattern which first appeared as an intrusion in 
fabrics, is already being accepted and becoming a 
favorite means of textile ornamentation. 

Tn a palm-leaf manuscript of the Kalpasiitra 
and Kalakaciryakathé of the thirteenth century, 
the dotted pattern ornaments the scarf of Parsvan- 
tha, and is more clearly seen in Parévanatha’s 





“Though this first appears on palm-leaf in the 14th 
century, the fact was not known until after the paper 
was prepared for the press and it has been impossible 
to do more than substitute a new treatment under the 
heading. 
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paper manuscripts that the Jains clearly and 
sharply distinguish the Sahis. 

In order to present this material in the clearest 
and most methodical arrangement possible, we 
treat it chronologically in three divisions: period 
of palm-leaf manuscripts, period of paper manu- 
scripts, period of Indian and Persian paintings in 
the same manuscript. 










































Nirvana on Mt. Sammeta.® The next clear in- 
stance of it occurs in a palm-leaf Kalpasitra and 
Kalakaciryakathé manuscript dated equivalent to 
1370 a. D., belonging to the Mukti Vijayaji Jnana 
bhandar, at the Ujjamji Dharmaéala, Ahmedabad, 
published by Brown in his Stylistic Varieties of 
Early Western Indian Miniature Paintings about 
1400 a.p. (Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, June-Dec. 1937, 1-12). The minia- 
ture shows Sakra holding Mahavira in his lap as 
deities are about to give him his first bath. Sakra’s 
dhott is ornamented with an all-over pattern of 
clustered dots. The dotted pattern continues well 
into the sixteenth century, as evidenced by a late 
Kalpasitra and Kalakaiciryakathaé manuscript.® 
It is in the paper manuscripts that the dotted 
pattern forms a group, since its occurrence there 
is in several varieties, viz. the simple all-over pat- 
tern, clusters of three or four dots (Fig. 1), and 
dots arranged in a rosette motif (Fig. 2). The 
dotted is a pattern which grows increasingly popu- 
lar in Jaina miniatures as Iranian influences grow 
stronger, and hence, unlike its near contemporary, 
the even cross, it is infrequently seen in the 
palm-leaf manuscripts. Indeed, its role as a fa- 
vorite costume pattern can be said to begin only 
with the paper manuscripts, where it assumes an 
ascendancy. Its discussion from this point of view 
must be deferred for Part II. However, we will 
name here one or two examples of this pattern in 
Persian ceramics of the classic period, reserving 


°C. J. Shah, Jainism in North India, frontispiece and 
plate facing p. 5 (London, 1932). 

*W. Norman Brown, Miniature Paintings of the Jaina 
Kalpasitra, fig. 62 (Freer Gallery of Art, Oriental 
Studies 2; Washington, 1934). Brown assigns this 
manuscript to ‘ probably sixteenth century dating.’ 

*-T am indebted to Miss Helen Gilman, a student at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Architecture, for her 
kindness in making the line drawings. 
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most of our comparative material for our discus- 
sion of the paper manuscripts. 

In Persia, the dotted pattern is a very common 
device of textile ornamentation, evidenced espec- 
ially in the Rayy potteries, where the pattern is 
already dominant. An excellent example of both 
the clustered and all-over pattern varieties is found 
in the Rayy bowl in the Moussa Collection and the 
bowl in the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum.’ 

Again, in the lower section of the Sarasvati 
miniature is an ordinary Indian parrot. But the 
casual, quite natural, and unhieratical way the 
bird is introduced is typically Persian. Hamsas,* 
birds resembling the duck or swan, are nearly 
always represented in India in a purely decorative 
fashion associated with architecture, or, as in the 
miniatures, as dividing bands when two levels are 
represented in one scene. No such reason exists 
in the above painting, but if one examines again 
the copper lustre and polychrome wares of Rayy 
or of Sava, a bird, sometimes even the parrot, will 
be seen sitting at the feet of the sovereign in either 
a casual or somewhat realistic manner, as if valued 
for its beauty of color or its quality of being a good 
omen. Again the Sava bowl in the Balch Collec- 
tion is a fitting illustration, to which a polychrome 
bowl in the Oscar Raphael Collection, also dated 
1187 A. D., can be added.® 


2. The Even Cross Pattern. Goddess Ambika. 
In Hemacandra’s Nemicaritra, ms. 18.1, dated 
(?) 1241 a.n, * coll. Sintinitha Temple (Nagin 
Das) Bhandar, Cambay; pub. W. Norman Brown, 
Story of Kalaka, fig. 4 (Fig. 12). 

This is the first appearance of this pattern in 
the Jaina palm-leaf manuscripts, as far as we have 
been able to observe. The dhoti of Ambika is 


* Arthur Upham Pope and Phyllis Ackerman, Survey 
of Persian Art, V, pl. 648, 646 B, 642 (Oxford and New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1939). 

*I realize that I have made no mention of the ‘ hamsa- 
throne,’ because I saw no need to do so, regarding the 
parrot in the Persian scene as treated in a Persian 
manner uninfluenced by Indian customs. Because the 
bird is at the sovereign’s feet, I do not think the com- 
position can be regarded as a ‘hamsa-throne’ group. 
This is perhaps merely a matter of opinion hard to 
prove one way or the other. 

* Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., V, pl. 688. 

1° The ms. is dated 1141 A.p., but Brown regards this 
as erroneous and assigns it to 1241, a date ‘ which would 
suit the stylistic requirements of the painting as well as 
the demands of literary history.’ 


figured in an all-over pattern with the even cross, 
Before showing its existence in Persia prior to its 
appearance in the Jaina manuscripts, we call atten- 
tion to the occurrence also in a palm-leaf miniature, 
of a related textile pattern (Fig. 3), also worn by 
Ambika, though her identity is not certain here." 
It is found in a Kalpasiitra and Kalakiciryakatha 
manuscript dated 1279 a.p. There is still an- 
other example of the even cross pattern in palm- 
leaf manuscripts of early dating. In this case it is 
seen on the dhotis of two laywomen from a Kalpa- 
sitra and Kalakaciryakathi manuscript dated 1278 
A. D.** In this miniature the even cross is similar 
to that of Ambika in the first manuscript, but 
less pronounced. Finally, there is a somewhat 
sketchy treatment of this motif in the portrait of 
Kumirapala in a manuscript of Hemacandra’s 
Mahfavirasvamicaritra dated 1237 a. p.,2* where it 
appears on the scarf bound round the waist. A 
very interesting fact in this connection is the use 
of gold seen on the dhoti of Kumirapala. As re 
marked by Brown, ‘ perhaps this indicates the first 
instance of Persian elements,’ to which we add, 
together with the use of the even cross and dotted 
patterns in the Sarasvati miniature of the previous 
manuscript. 

As far as we have observed, the even cross pat- 
tern does not survive in Jaina miniatures beyond 
the thirteenth century. This fact is significant in 
connection with our theory that the origin for 
many of the decorative motifs and particularly for 
a number of the textile patterns in the Jaina 
miniatures is Persia, generally a little before, but 
sometimes during, the Perso-Mongol period or 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries." 


12The iconography more closely resembles that of 
Laksmi, but the association of the goddess with Sakre 
as pointed cut by Brown suggests Ambikd. Brown, 
Story of Kdlaka, fig. 10. 

12 Thid., fig. 8. 

18Nahar and Ghose, Epitome of Jainism, pl. facing 
p. 706 (Calcutta, 1917). Also see Shah, op. cit., pl. 
facing p. 90. The even cross is clearly seen here on the 
scarf. 
** This does not mean that these patterns did not exist 
at Ajanta as we pointed out in note 4. The point here 
is that these patterns appear to have been derived in 
the Jaina miniatures from patterns contemporary with 
them—and the only ones which were, were those of the 
Perso-Mongol school in Persia. The rosette inclosed in 
a circle and the plain rosette can also be found as 4 
moulding ornament in the architecture at Elura. But 
it does not appear as far as we have found on the cos- 
tumes in the images of these temples. Cf. Burgess, 
Report of the Elura Cave Temples, Arch. Survey India, 
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Numerous illustrations of the even cross as a 
textile pattern in Persian garments are seen, not 
only in the polychrome wares of Rayy and Sava, 
but occasionally in the lustre potteries of Rayy. 
Furthermore, the pattern is corroborated in the 
miniatures of the Perso-Mongol school, though 
here its appearance is less common. 

The earliest appearance of this motif as a tex- 
tile pattern in Persia nearest to the earliest Jaina 
manuscripts is found in the Rayy stucco revet- 
ment dated 1195 a.p., in the collection of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art,* where it appears 
in vertical bands on the skirt of a woman’s kaftan, 
the second figure from the right end holding a jug 
in her hand. 

In the ceramics, typical examples of the even 
cross as kaftan pattern are seen in the figural 
scenes in a number of the Rayy lustre and poly- 
chrome potteries, such as the well-known bowl as- 
signed to the thirteenth century in the Mortimer 
Schiff Collection.** One of the seven horsemen in 
that bow] is clad in a kaftan having an all-over 
pattern of a broad, even cross. Another and much 
more obvious example may be seen in the Sava 
polychrome bowl assigned to the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century in the collection of Mme. E. Para- 
vicini.‘7 In both the former and latter bowls, it 
is the male figure whose kaftan is patterned with 
the even cross, and the textile pattern is almost 
identical, in form as well as in arrangement, with 
that seen in the Jaina miniatures. The color of the 
kafian is in both instances like the color used in 
some of the dhotis in the palm-leaf manuscripts of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

A sketchy rendering of the even cross pattern 
can be seen in some of the lustres from Kashan and 
Sultanabad ; although, from a careful examination 
of many published examples, this pattern is not 
commonly preferred as a textile pattern for the 
figures in lustre potteries. It is, however, a char- 


New Imp. Series, vol. 5, 1883. The rosette and dotted 
circle patterns are seen in the ceiling demonstration of 
a Jain temple at Conjeeveeram of uncertain date but 
assigned to about the 18th century. See M. Hurliman, 
Picturesque India, pl. 34. 

** Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 517. This stucco 
revetment is inscribed with the name of Tughril and is 
thought to refer to Tughril Beg II (d. 1195). We shall 
have occasion to refer to this example a number of times 
since it offers a kind of index to textile patterns under 
discussion at an earlier date than the Rayy ceramics. 

* Tbid., pl. 667. 

* Ibid., pl. 693. 


acteristic textile pattern in the polychrome wares 
at Rayy and at Sava. Several examples of this 
pattern in the polychrome wares were published by 
the late Dr. R. M. Riefsthal in his Catalog of the 
Mohammedan Potteries of the Parish-Watson 
Collection. 

The sketchy rendering of the motif in lustres 
can be seen in a Kashan lustre plate dated 1207, 
where it is a pattern on a saddle cloth, in the col- 
lection of the Victoria and Albert Museum.** 
Again, it is seen on the throne-back clearly shown 
in a Kashan lustre bowl of the thirteenth century 
in the Rabenau Collection." The same treatment 
appears in a costume pattern in the famous lustre 
plate of the Eumorfopoulos Collection *° dated 
1210, showing Khausrau discovering Shirin at the 
bath, in one of the figures behind the horse. 

But the best example of this rendering is seen on 
the vest or undergarment of four seated figures 
painted in a Kashan bowl of the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the Victoria and Albert Museum.** This 
bowl has an additional interest for the student of 
Persian ceramics in that it is a combination of 
lustre and polychrome technique. A clear render- 
ing of the even cross motif as a ceramic pattern 
perhaps transferred from textiles is seen in a most 
interesting Sultanabad bowl of the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston (Fig. 11).?2. This bowl is the only exam- 
ple of its kind we know. It contains five of the 
patterns discoverable in Jaina miniatures, among 
them, of course, the even cross, which conspicu- 
ously ornaments the center of the bowl.?* One 
might infer that such a bowl could have been deco- 
rated with the express purpose of exhibiting five 


18 Thid., pl. 703 B. 

1° Thid., pl. 707 C. 

20R. L. Hobson, Catalog of the Chinese, Corean and 
Persian Potteries and Porcelains (The George Eumorfo- 
poulos Collection), VI, pl. LXVI F. 403 (London, Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., 1928). Cf. Survey of Persian Art, V, pl. 708. 

*1 Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 720, fig. B. 

*3 Tbid., pl. 773 A. 

*8 As far as we know, these patterns have no specific 
meanings. It is barely possible, however, that the even 
cross and the flower inclosed in a circle may have a 
solar significance. But this could not be established 
without considerable investigation, and interesting as 
this would be, it lies outside the compass of this article. 
The scale pattern, on the other hand, could be a sign 
for armor since when armor is rendered by the minia- 
turist in the Jaina miniatures, it is recognized by the 
‘scale’ or armor plate laid one over the other, as it is 
also in Perso-Mongol miniatures. 




















Fig. 1. Dotted pattern: 


clusters of four. 


Fig. 4. 
Checkers pattern. 





Fig. 7. Four-petaled 
flower pattern. 
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Fig. 2. Dotted pattern: 
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Fig. 5. 
Zigzag pattern. 





























Fig. 3. Stepped even 
cross pattern. 
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Fig. 6. 
Scrolling leaf pattern. 


Even cross pattern. 
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stock patterns (since the Mongols were quick to 
adopt and adapt Iranian motifs) which the new 
regime was interested to maintain in its ceramic 
manufacture. For our purposes, at least, this bowl 
serves as a kind of index of design employed by 
the potters of the Perso-Mongol school. 

Additional examples appear in twelfth century 
patterns published by the late Dr. Riefsthal. The 
even cross is clearly seen in a polychrome bowl 
from the Mortimer Schiff Collection, in which two 
seated figures wear kaftans ornamented with this 
pattern.* Again it is seen in a polychrome figure 
group from Rayy, in which the Sultan and a harp 
player are sitting by the bank of a brook in a 
pleasure garden, according to the description. This 
plate, although assigned to Rayy, can now be re- 
attributed to Sava, since it corresponds stylistically 
to the Sava group as published in vol. V of the 
Survey of Persian Art. 


3. Checkers Pattern. Goddess Sarasvati. In 
Saivaga-padikammana-sutta-cunni ms., dated 1260 
A. D., coll. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; pub. A. 
K. Coomaraswamy, in Eastern Art 2. 236-40 
(1930), pl. 134, F. 2A, right; also W. Norman 
Brown, Story of Kalaka, fig. 6. 

Next in chronological order of the palm-leaf 
manuscripts is a particularly significant group of 
miniatures, from our viewpoint, since they clearly 
exhibit in one manuscript textile patterns identical 
with those of the Perso-Mongol school of Persia 
and show them in two varieties in two different 
miniatures. The textile pattern is the checkers, 
first, in its simplest form, a mere crossing of lines 
at right angles, and secondly the more sophisti- 
cated variety, small regular squares of two colors 
alternating with one another, like that of a checker- 
board (Fig. 4). 

The earliest appearance of this pattern in Jaina 
manuscripts that we know of is found in the manu- 
script listed just above. The manuscript contains 
six miniatures, two of which clearly show textile 
patterns identical with those not only in the cera- 
mics of the Perso-Mongol school, but also with the 
miniatures as well. This manuscript is also sig- 
nificant from another viewpoint, namely that its 
date corresponds with the period of the greatest 
output of the distinguished Rayy and Kashan poly- 
chrome wares, or a little previous to 1221. These 





“RR. M. Riefstahl, The Parish-Watson Collection of 
Mohammedan Potteries, fig. 37, No. 16, and fig. 46, No. 
22, text p. 131 (New York, 1922). Also, fig. 20-21. 
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cities, we must bear in mind, had already years 
before established their ceramic traditions and pat- 
terns, and in the twelfth century had brought their 
techniques to an apex never achieved by any other 
country either before or since, at least in the non- 
kaolinic ceramics known as pottery. Checkers was 
by this time a well-established pattern.” 

In the manuscript referred to above, checkers or- 
nament the dhoti of the goddess Sarasvati in the 
more formal variety, checkerboard. The simple 
variety of checkers in a manuscript in the San- 
ghika Bhandar, Patan, dated 1279, appears on the 
dhoti of the God Sakra. It will be discussed under 
the section dealing with Sakra, Saka kings, and 
Sahis. 

However, we might say in this connection that 
it is significant that in the Jain miniatures the 
checkers pattern, together with the vertical stripe 
and scale and zigzag patterns, are worn, with very 
few exceptions, exclusively by the Sahis.2* The 
Jains already distinguished the Sahis, not only as 
to physical type by a beard and full face with a 
somewhat Mongolian cast, but also by the patterns 
ornamenting their garments, common only in 
Iranian sources. 

In Persia, as in Jaina manuscripts, the pattern 
occurs in two varieties, the simple type and the 
more sophisticated variety of checkerboard. More- 
over, this pattern offers particularly good evidence 
in support of our theory that a number of textile 
patterns, together with a few other motifs dis- 
cerned in the Persian and Perso-Mongol school, 
reached India in some instances in the thirteenth, 
but mostly in the fifteenth century. 


*5 Checkers, of course, as everyone knows who has 
worked in the Oriental field, is an ancient ceramic 
pattern in the Near East, existing at least as early as 
3000 B.c. Obviously our reference to its being an 
established pattern by the twelfth century A.D. is to its 
reappearance in the early Mohammedan potteries of the 
tenth century and its subsequent development from this 
new start. 

** Saka kings are clad without exception in long gar- 
ments resembling the Persian kaftan. This will be dis- 
cussed later. Checkers may be said to be reserved for 
Sahis with the exception of the Jaina goddess Sarasvatl 
and Ambik&. Male Indian deities or kings do not appear 
to wear garments with this pattern. As to zigzag pat- 
terns, this is also typical for Sahis, but is sometimes 
worn by Kalaka. It remains a rare instance of a pattern 
common in Persia, worn both by Sahis and Jains. It 
should be noted in this connection that all three patterns 
named, except checkers, do not appear in Jaina manu- 
scripts until the introduction of paper in the fifteenth 
century. 







































One of the clearest examples of checkers in Per- 
sia, as well as one of the earliest of this period, is 
seen in the Sava bowl in the collection of Allan 
Balch assigned to the twelfth century. The check- 
ers is not seen here as a kaftan pattern, however, 
but rather as a convention for the dense foliage of 
a cypress tree.2” Its appearance nevertheless serves 
well for identification. 

As a kaftan pattern, it is worn by Bahram Gur, 
as seen in a Kashan tile of the thirteenth century 
in the collection of Mme. E. Paravicini, in the 
well-known romantic subject of Bahram Gur and 
Azada on a hunting expedition.** Bahram’s sad- 
dle cloth is ornamented with a simple variety of 
checkers motif. A similar example in the Morti- 
mer Schiff Collection,®® representing the same sub- 
ject, but of twelfth century dating, shows Bahram’s 
equipment ornamented with checkers. In all these 
instances, the checkerboard variety is identical 
with that used in Jaina miniatures. An additional 
instance is the miniature painting of the falconer 
in a Kashan bowl also attributed to the thirteenth 
century and in the collection of Mortimer Schiff. 
Here the falconer’s entire kaftan is so orna- 
mented.*® Still another example is seen in the 
kaftan of Faridun in the Sava bowl in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts.** 

Referring again to the Sultanabad bowl in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Fig. 11), since it 
offers a kind of index to patterns of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, we find that the checker- 
board variety of this pattern repeated in three 
panels is of precisely the same type as and in identi- 
cal arrangement with that seen in the figure of 
Sarasvati in the Jaina manuscript listed above. 

In the Rayy stucco in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art dated in the reign of Tughril Beg II (ca. 
1195 a.p.), also affording an index to patterns, 
like the Sultanabad bowl, but fortunately dating 
earlier or in the twelfth century, we find a simple 
type of checkers pattern seen in the fourth figure 
to the right (vide note 15). The simple checkers 
pattern in ceramics also appears in Amul pottery 
of the eleventh century, where it is already used to 
fill space on the body and wings of a frieze of 
birds.*? Animal or bird figures, though generally 


** Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 687. 
** Ibid., pl. 679. 

** Ibid., pl. 672. 

*° Ibid., pl. 654. 

" Ibid., pl. 692 C. 

** Tbid., pl. 625 A-626 A. 
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absent from this ware, can also be seen go 
ornamented.** 

Although different varieties of simple checkers 
appear in polychrome potteries, all of them have 
their kaftans ornamented with a simple geometrie 
pattern of some sort, if only a dot. 

Now if we examine the miniatures of the Perso- 
Mongol school, we find that the checkers pattern ig 
also seen in some of the kaftans, sometimes as 4 
band on a cloak, sometimes as a collar, or again as 
an all-over pattern on a long cloak. The clearest 
example of the latter use, interestingly enough, is 
seen in the cloak worn by Mohammed, and by his 
followers, in Rashid ad-Din’s Jami at-Tawarik 
(History of the World), (1306-1314), now pre 
served in Edinburgh University.** In one of the 
miniatures where Mohammed is shown besieging 
the fortress of Banau an-Nadhir, he wears a cloak 
completely ornamented with a checkerboard pat- . 
tern. In another, Mohammed is questioned by a 
Christian monk, Bahira, who wears a cloak simi- 
larly ornamented ; and in the third instance, Abdal 
Muttalib, shown searching for a place to dig a well, 
wears a long cloak, with the checkerboard pattern 
arranged in parallel bands on it. 

Again, in a page of Firdawsi’s Shah Nama, as- 
signed to a date about 1340, in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, a miniature where Zal is being 
questioned by the Mubids, one of the Mubids wears 
a vertical striped garment with a collar of checker- 
board pattern.*® 

To return to the Jaina manuscript of the head- 
ing of this section: that manuscript has another 
miniature representing Ambiké (?), wearing 4 
dhotit ornamented with the simple checkers pat- 
tern.*® In a Perso-Mongol manuscript of the 
early fourteenth century, Rashid ad-Din’s Jami at- 
Tawarik, one of the figures in the miniature of 
Jacob receiving the angels,** wears a kaftan similar 
to that worn by Ambika in the Jaina manuscript. 


** Tbid., pl. 626 A; 630 A and B. 

% Edgar Blochet, Musalman Painting, XIIth-XVIIth 
Century. Translated by Cecily Binyon, London, 1929, 
pl. LIV, LV, XLVIII. 

*° Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 838. 

** Coomaraswamy, loc. cit., pl. 134, F. 1 B, right; alse 
W. Norman Brown, Story of Kdlaka, fig. 6. 

*? Blochet, op. cit., pl. L. T. That checkers were not 
found as a kaftan pattern in the published examples of 
Abbasid miniatures is not positive evidence that they 
were not used. We must remember that a great many 
of these manuscripts were destroyed during the great 
Mongol invasion of Persia in the thirteenth century. 
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Since this simple type of checkers is frequently 
found in Mohammedan potteries of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, even if not illustrated there as 
a textile pattern, we may assume with a good deal 
of probability that this elementary type was also 
used as a garment pattern in some of the minia- 
tures of the Abassid school in Persia, and thus 
prior to its appearance in the Jaina manuscript of 
1260 a.p. The appearance of the checkers pat- 
tern in the Perso-Mongol school referred to above 
we regard as a continuation of a traditional or a 
stock pattern and not an innovation at this later 
time. 

in the palm-leaf Kalpasiitra ms, of the thir- 
teenth century, we may note in passing the simple 
checkers on the throne of Parévanatha, where it 
appears as a mere crossing of lines in a horizontal 
direction.** 

This particular manuscript, apart from its tex- 
tile pattern, has a few decorative elements evi- 
dently used to fill space, which have a close corre- 
spondence with Iranian types. I refer to the sec- 
tions of conventionalized foliage filling small areas 
at the upper right and left corners of the minia- 
tures. This ornamentation is especially clear in 
a representation of a Jaina monk and his disci- 
ples *° in the Sdvaga-padikammana-sutta-cunni in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

In Persia, there is nothing so like these frag- 


II. IRANIAN INFLUENCES IN SVETAMBARA 


We come next to the Jaina manuscripts written 
and painted on paper. As stated elsewhere, the 
earliest certain use of paper for manuscripts in 
Western India was around 1400 a.p., and ‘ dated 
Svetimbara Jaina paper manuscripts with illus- 
trations are known from early in the fifteenth 
century.’ ** 

Brown has published early paper Jaina minia- 
tures in Miniature Paintings of the Jaina Kalpa- 
siitra. Dr. Coomaraswamy, however, had pre- 
viously treated paper manuscripts in his book, 
Jaina Paintings and Manuscripts (Catalog of the 


"Shah, op. cit., frontispiece. 

* Coomaraswamy, loc. cit., pl. 134, F. 2 A, left. 

“Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 618 A. 

“For the date of 1497, see Brown, Miniature Paint- 
ings of the Jaina Kalpasitra, figs. 132, 145. For 
“irthankaras, see ibid., fig. 3. 

“ Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 617 B, 687. 

“ Brown, Early Vaishnava Painting of Western India, 
Bastern Art 2.171 (1930). 
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mentary decorations as those seen in the Chamlevé 
ware now assigned to Yakusand. A Yakusand 
bowl in the Metropolitan Museum offers a good 
example with its large interlacing circles, each 
circle having a part of the slip cut away so as to 
reveal the foliage design, which is necessarily 
fragmentary.*° 

In the miniatures of Sarasvati and Ambika re- 
ferred to above, this type of fragmentary orna- 
mentation appears from under the arms, and the 
same type of foliage ornamentation is seen in the 
miniatures of Eleven Ganadharas of Mahavira ** 
as an architectural appendage. Again it is seen 
as a throne ornamentation for a Tirthankara and a 
Sthavira in a Kalpasiitra and Kalakaciryakatha 
manuscript dated 1497 in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. In all these miniatures, these seem 
to be identical with those seen in the Yakusand ** 
pottery of Persia. One does not need to go far 
afield, for excellent illustrative material is also 
found in a Sava polychrome bowl in the collection 
of Allan Balch and in the Raphael Collection, the 
latter bowl dating in the eleventh century. 

Obviously, in these minor details and treatment 
in the Jaina miniatures, we wish merely to call ' 
attention to the similarity to like details in Per- 
sian ceramics. For connections between the two 
cultures, we must rely upon material more clearly 


demonstrable. 


JAINA MANUSCRIPTS IN THE PAPER PERIOD 


Indian Collections of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Pt. IV, Boston 1924). These manu- 
scripts in the Boston Collection are dated 1462, 
1494, and 1497 a.p. I published a miniature from 
a Kalakiciryakathé manuscript datable about 1462, 
which I had the honor of acquiring for the Detroit 
Institute of Arts when curator of their Oriental 
division.** 

The interesting observation to be made regard- 
ing Jaina paper manuscript paintings is that cer- 
tain new elements common to an Iranian source 
and already prevalent in Persian ceramics of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, although absent 
from the Jaina palm-leaf manuscripts, begin to 
appear for the first time. These new elements are 
common Iranian textile patterns appearing in the 
ceramics of Persia in the twelfth and thirteenth 


** Eastman, A Survey of Formulae in the Miniature 
Painting of Western India, The Art Bulletin 20. 133-44, 


fig. 1 (1938). 
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centuries, if not earlier, and are often observed 
also in the miniatures of the Perso-Mongol school. 
On the other hand, none of them are found in 
Jaina manuscripts before the early and middle 
fifteenth century. The Iranian textile patterns in 
the miniatures of Jaina paper manuscripts now 
follow, arranged chronologically.* 


1. The Zigzag or Wave Pattern. Leaf from a 
Kalpasiitra and Kalakiciryakathi ms., dated 
about 1462 a.p., coll. Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Pub. A. C. Eastman, in The Art Bulletin, 20. 
133-44, fig. 1 (1938). 

The first pattern common in the early Jaina 
manuscripts is the zigzag or wave pattern, appear- 
ing in the first paper manuscript here considered, 
the Kalpasitra and Kalakiciryakatha ms. datable 
about 1462, divided between the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, the Fogg Museum of Art, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, with one leaf in the De- 
troit Institute of Arts. The zigzags appear in 
vertical arrangement between parallel bands (Fig. 
5) in this manuscript and for the most part are 
reserved in this and some other manuscripts for 
the garments of Sakra and Sahi kings, where it is a 
characteristic pattern, and also for the garments of 
some of the Jain feminine divinities. In some 
other manuscripts considerably later, around 1500, 
this pattern is occasionally seen on the dhoti of 
Siddhartha as well. This would be in keeping 
with our theory that Jaina figures tend increas- 
ingly to use Persian patterns, together with their 
own. In the leaf from this manuscript in the De- 
troit Institute of Arts, Kalaka, receiving instruc- 
tion from the Jain monk Gunikara (obviously a 
conversion scene), wears a dhoti also ornamented 
with this pattern.** 

In the Kalpasitra manuscript of the Boston 
Museum ** (ms. 22.364) dated 1494, the zigzag 
is a frequent dhoti pattern, e.g. folios 8, 23, 82, 
100, and 142, while in a number of the folios the 
motif is used as a pattern for scarf ends for a god 


“This does not account for all the material. Addi- 
tional material can be found published by Sarabhai M. 
Nawab, in his book on Jain painting written in Gujarati 
with an introduction by Brown. This book (Jaina Citra 
Kalpadruma) was not available to me. Brown writes 
me that he has a lot of material in negative form. 

** That Kalaka is represented with this pattern is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

“* Coomaraswamy, Jaina Paintings and Manuscripts, 
pl. XVII-XIX, p. 54, fo. 34, 68, In these miniatures the 
scarf ends show the patterns. 


and goddess, Indra and Padmavati, and for a king; 
and also in combination with other motifs, such 
as the hamsa and oblique line, for the mother of 
Parévanatha, and for Rani Triéala, the mother of 
Mahivira (folios 23, 82, 100 and 142). In three 
of the folios (8, 18, and 64) the zigzag ornaments 
the textile of the umbrella canopy above the throne 
of Sakra. But as in the case of the X-pattern, it is 
generally Sakra whose dhoti is so ornamented 
although, as stated before, in a few manuscripts, 
mostly later ones, it is occasionally reserved for a 
Jaina hero, such as Siddhartha and Kalaka, and 
Jaina feminine divinities. It continues as a dhoti 
pattern into the seventeenth century, especially for 
the mothers of Jain Tirthankaras.** 

In Persian art, the use of the zigzag pattern is 
not entirely identical with that in the Jaina manu- 
scripts, for it is observed usually as a simple wave 
pattern and in horizontal arrangement on non- 
figural ceramics, but in vertical arrangement (as in 
the Jaina paintings) on the figural ceramics. It is 
never inclosed, however, between parallel bands, 
and is observed in a single, rather than double, 
zigzag line. The non-figural variety is seen in the 
Rayy jug in the Metropolitan Museum, where the 
zigzag or wave bands ornament the panels, alter- 
nating with those filled with arabesques.* 

In the figural ceramics, a polychrome bowl, 
whose subject is a musical scene on the banks of 
a stream, shows two figures on either side of a tree, 
one with a kaftan ornamented with a zigzag or 
wave pattern in vertical arrangement. But a 
splendid example attributed to the thirteenth or 
fourteeenth century is seen in the beautiful Sava 
bowl] in the Brangwyn Collection now in the Fitz- 
william Museum." Three of the seated figures in 
the middle of this bowl have kaftans ornamented 
with vertical zigzag pattern. The horizontal zig- 
zag in a non-figural decoration appears on the 
rim. The same pattern is seen also in a lustre 
Sava bowl in the Hermitage Museum, and in the 
middle field of a Sava bowl in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art.*? 


“*For the zigzag pattern seen in the dhotis of the 
deities and mothers of Jain Tirthankaras, see Coomaras- 
wamy, ibid., pl. XIX, fo. 82. For seventeenth century 
varieties see pl. XI (ms. 17.2278, fo.4). Also Brown, 
Miniature paintings of the Jaina Kalpasatra, pl. 15, 
fig. 50; pl. 16, fig. 53; pl. 18, fig. 63; pl. 37, fig. 124. 

«* Riefstahl, op. cit., fig. 61. 

" % Thid., fig. 46. 
51 Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 694A, pl. 69. 
%*Tbid., pl. 643 (Hermitage example); pl. 6824 














It is surprising, on the one hand, to note the 
absence of this pattern in the manuscripts of Per- 
sia, for none of them that we have observed either 
show or indicate this motif on the kaftans worn 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But 
on the other hand, since this pattern appears im 
polychrome ceramics, on the kaftans on three 
figures in the Fitzwilliam bowl—and the poly- 
chrome and lustres were painted by the miniatur- 
ists—we may assume that it was a typical kaftan 
pattern and may very likely appear on miniatures 
of the Perso-Mongol school hitherto unpublished, 
and on some of the lost manuscripts. 


2. The X-Cross in Plaid Arrangement. Kalpa- 
sitra ms., dated 1494 a.p., coll. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston; pub. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Jaina 
Paintings and Manuscripts (Catalog of the Indian 
Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Pt. IV), pl. 16, p. 54 (Boston, 1924). Also pub- 
lished by Brown, Miniature Paintings of the Jaina 
Kalpasitra, fig. 12. 

From the manuscript of the Kalpasitra dated 
1494, belonging to the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton (ms. 22.364), there are three miniatures out 
of the 35 published which show the X-cross in plaid 
arrangement. These are fo. 12, 18, and 44. It is 
Indra (Sakra) kneeling towards Mahfvira, and 
Indra enthroned commanding the general of his in- 
fantry, Harinegamesin (fo. 12 and 18), who is 
thus clad. The plaid cross ornaments the entire 
dhott in both miniatures, while the scarf ends 
have the dotted pattern. In fo. 44, it is a female 
attendant to the king whose garment is similarly 
ornamented. 

This pattern appears to be reserved for queens 
particularly and occasionally for deities and kings. 
It is never commonly seen, and in the published 
examples in the Freer and Boston collections and 
two published ones from the Heeramaneck collec- 
tion it appears but six times in all, besides the 
three already named above.®* Interestingly 


(Metropolitan Museum example). The pattern is also 
seen in a kaftan in a bowl in the Parish-Watson Col- 
lection. However, that bowl has certain incongruities in 
composition, such as the bird standing on the head of 
one of the figures, as well as a decided enlargement of 
the small birds in the upper and lower section of the 
bowl; and also very bad drawing of the hands of the 
seated figures as well as an inadequate rendering of the 
musical instrument, the harp. The illustration appears 
to us to be either a copy or a bowl poorly restored. 
Cf. Riefstahl, op. cit., fig. 46, and p. 131. 

**In the Freer collection, seen on the garments of 
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enough, the pattern appears in only one manuscript 
of the Boston and one of the Freer collections. 

In Persia, this pattern, like the dotted group, 
is one of the popular textual patterns in the figural 
ceramics and especially in the miniatures during 
the classic period. In the polychrome wares, the 
X-plaid pattern appears, but is not so frequently 
seen here, for some reason, according to published 
examples, as in the miniatures. In a polychrome 
bowl in the Mortimer Schiff Collection, at least 
three figures around the rim of the bowl wear a 
kaftan ornamented with a plaid pattern, a dot 
generally ornamenting the areas between the 
plaids.** These figures are seated between one with 
an even cross kaftan pattern to the right, and one 
with a plaid pattern with dots to the left. The 
X’s here are dark on a plaid ground. The pattern 
may also be seen in a polychrome bowl from the 
Parish-Watson Collection, reproduced in the Sur- 
vey of Persian Art.** In this bowl two figures 
are seated on either side of the sun seen in the 
foot, both figures having the X-pattern ornament- 
ing the kaftans, as also do the mounted horsemen 
in the middle field of the bowl. 

Persian miniatures of the Abassid and Perso- 
Mongol school offer even better evidence than the 
ceramics of the popularity of this pattern in Per- 
sia before its appearance in the Jaina miniatures, 
although the case has generally been the other way 
around. In the Persian miniatures, the X-pattern 
inclosed in a square is first seen in the Automata 
series of the Abbasid school, one of which is in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The series is 


Queens Devinanda, Triéalaé, and Siva. The manuscript 
is assigned as probably 15th century, and is a Kalpasitra 
and Kilakaciryakatha ms. (Brown, Miniature Paintings 
of the Jaina Kalpasitra, pl. 4, fig. 14; pl. 5, fig. 16; 
pl. 30, fig. 103). In the Heeramaneck miniatures, the 
pattern occurs on the dhotis of Krishna in a Kalpasitra 
ms. dated 1512 a.p., and King Rsabha in a ms. of late 
16th or early 17th century (Brown, op. cit., pl. 31, fig. 
105; pl. 36, fig. 121). Finally, there remains one other 
example in a Jaina painting on cotton in the collection 
of the Boston Museum, attributed to probably 15th cen- 
tury. The pattern occurs here on the garment of the 
goddess Ambik&i (Coomaraswamy, Jaina Paintings and 
Manuscripts, pl. 35, p. 70). We have adopted the identi- 
fication of this motif as an X-pattern although in some 
of the miniatures the motif looks like a conventionalized 
four-petaled flower. The rendering of the motif in such 
miniatures is not particularly clear and we have pre- 
ferred to retain the identification implying a geometric 
pattern. 
54 Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 656. 
543 Thid., pl. 656 A. 
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datable around 1200. The pattern is very clearly 
reproduced in detail by Riefsthal,®* although the 
dating given by him may be a few years too early. 
In a manuscript of Bidpai’s Fables assigned to 
1250 a.p., the pattern is clearly seen on the 
kaftan in miniatures illustrating several of the 
tales.** 


3. The Vertical Stripe Pattern. Kalpasitra 
and Kalakiciryakathi ms., attributed to early 
fifteenth century, coll. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston (ms. 17. 2279, folio 2); pub. Coomara- 
swamy, Jaina Paintings and Manuscripts, pl. 22, 
pp. 58-9. 

Next in chronological order is the vertical stripe 
pattern, which is seen in this manuscript. Since 
the subject concerns the Sahis, we must reserve 
discussion of this pattern to a later section. 


4. The Fern-like Scrolling Leaf. Kalakacary- 
akatha ms., probably 1492 a.p., coll. Vijaya 
Dharma Laksmi Jiiina Mandira Library, Agra, 
India (ms. 1632.75); pub. W. Norman Brown, 
Story of Kalaka, fig. 22. 

This pattern like the others in this series ex- 
cepting the hamsa, has never been precisely identi- 
fied and labelled. The pattern, as seen in the 
miniatures, in effect appears like a long scrolling 
leaf resembling very nearly a fern leaf with its 
‘feathered’ indentations (Fig. 6). None of the 
Jains is ever shown wearing a dhoti thus orna- 
mented. It appears, indeed, like the vertical stripe, 
to be reserved exclusively for Sahis. A full dis- 
cussion of it will be found under that heading. 
Suffice it here to state that it is chronologically the 
next pattern to appear in our series. 


5. The Hamsa or Bird Pattern. Kalpasitra 
and Kalakaciryakathé ms., dated 1370 a. p., coll. 
Mukti Vijayaji Jiiina bhandar, at the Ujjamji 
Dharmaéala, Ahmedabad; pub. Brown, Stylistic 
Varieties of Early Western Indian Miniature 
Painting about 1400 a. p., in Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, June-Dec. 1937, fig. 2 
(Fig. 10). 

We come now to one of the most common textile 
patterns of the Svetambara Jaina miniatures, the 
hamsa or bird pattern. Its earliest appearance, in 
a palm-leaf manuscript, is that noted above, which 
shows Queen Triéalé lying on a couch clad in a 
garment ornamented with this pattern. In the 


** Riefstahl, op. cit,, fig. 23. 
** Blochet, op. cit., pl. XXII. 


same paper Brown published two paintings from 
another palm-leaf Kalpasiitra belonging to the 
Sheth Anandaji Mamgalajini Pedhina Jiang 
bhandar at Idar, which he attributes to the four- 
teenth century. One of these paintings (ibid., 
fig. 7) shows Mahavira giving away his posses- 
sions, wearing a dhott ornamented with this 
pattern. 

This pattern appears to be especially a favorite 
for queens, for the next use of it appears on the 
garment of Queen Triéala, in a particularly hand- 
some series of miniatures in a paper manuscript 
of the Kalpasitra at Ahmedabad, attributed by 
Brown to the first half of the fifteenth century 
(ibid., fig. 8). 

In the late fifteenth century it is seen in a 
Kalpasitra manuscript dated 1494 a.p. in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (ms. 22.364), where 
it occurs a number of times as a dhoti pattern for 
women. Devananda, in the miniature represent- 
ing the Removal of the foetus from the womb of 
the Brahmani Devananda by Harinegamesin, wears 
this pattern. It is also a dhoti pattern for brah- 
mans, one of whom is seen with his dhoti thus or- 
namented in the miniature of the Four Brahmans 
Discussing Dreams.*’ Moreover, it is a favorite 
dhoti pattern for kings as well as deities. In the 
former it is seen in the miniature of the Giving 
of Alms, and in the same manuscript the hamsa 
is used to ornament even the furniture, such as the 
throne-back, etc., in the miniature showing Indra 
kneeling before the throne.** The hamsa pattern 
is further clearly represented in a Kalpasiitra and 
Kalakasiiri Kathinaka dated 1497, also in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (ms. 17. 2277).°° 

This pattern becomes increasingly popular until 
the seventeenth century, where it is seen in a Jina- 
carita and Therivali Siitra in the same collection, 
as a dhott pattern for Indra as well as for Devi- 
nanda.” As a dhoti pattern for deities, it is seen 
clearly in a late Kalpasiitra manuscript of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the Heera- 
maneck Collection.” 

Although the pattern is essentially an Iranian 
motif, it is not easily traceable in the Rayy pot- 
teries, where it appears independently of the 


** Coomaraswamy, op. cit., pl. XVII, fo. 46, p. 55. 

** Ibid., pl. XVI, fo. 12, p. 54; pl. XVIII, fo. 64, p. 55. 

** Tbid., pl. VI, fo. 28, p. 47. 

*° Ibid., pl. XII, fo. 48, 56, 60, p. 51, p. 49. 

* Brown, Miniature Paintings of the Jaina Kalpa- 
siitra, fig. 24. 
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kaftans.** On the other hand, it is seen frequently 
in the ceramics of the Perso-Mongol school, such as 
the Sultanabad group, where its appearance, like 
that in the Rayy potteries, is for the most part 
independent of costume. However, as a costume 
pattern it is found in Persia in the miniatures of 
the Perso-Mongol school of the fourteenth century, 
where it is apparently popular, following the 
Mongol conquest. It is generally the Mongols in 
these miniatures whose garments are thus orna- 
mented. Examples are clearly seen in the Jami 
at-Tawarik of Rashid ad-Din of 1310 4. p. In this 
manuscript the Mongols have a bird on their gar- 
ments resembling the duck, and thus similar to 
the species shown in the Jaina miniatures. But 
unlike the Jaina use of this motive, the bird is 
an isolated pattern shown swimming amidst foliate 
sprays bordering a stream.® 

It occurs also in a Shah Nama manuscript in 
the New York Public Library, where it is seen in 
several of the miniatures as a border band around 
the skirt. The manuscript, although of sixteenth 
century dating, is illustrated in the Perso-Mongol 
style and thus shows stylistic qualities peculiar to 
that period. The foregoing fact does not mean 
that the bird pattern does not occur in textiles 
before the Mongol conquest, for there is a well- 
known Seljuk textile of the eleventh century in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum,™ which has the 
bird arranged in heraldic composition (Fig. 9). 
The interesting fact is that, like the species in the 
Jaina miniatures, the bird in this textile also 
appears to be a duck. Both have cresting, full 
puffed chests, long curved wings, and short pointed 
tails. The general appearance is identical; their 
difference is mainly one of arrangement. Those 
in the Jaina miniatures are in alignment, while 
those seen in the Seljuk textile are in heraldic 
grouping, inclosed in a circle. The bird, the ani- 
mal, or the flower inclosed in a circle is, of course, 
an ancient Iranian stock pattern especially com- 
mon in Sassanian times. The bird, both inclosed 
and free, is a notable costume pattern in the Sas- 


“It is equally an Indian motif and occurs at Ajanta. 
But the Jaina version of the hamsa is stylistically like 
the Persian version. 

“ Edgar Blochet, Les Miniatures des Manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale, pl. LXIII (Paris, 1914-1920). 

“J. Heinrich Schmidt, Persische Seidenstoffe in der 
Seldjikenzeit, Ars Islamica, 2. 84-90, fig. 1 (1935). I am 
indebted to Dr. Richard Ettinghausen for the loan of the 
plate for Fig. 9. 


sanian dynasty, where it can be seen both in stone 
sculpture and on some examples of Sassanian sil- 
ver. The bird motif is common, also, in post- 
Sassanian ceramics and appears on the potteries 
of the eighth and tenth centuries, the so-called 
Zanjan and Hamadan types.® 


6. The Four-petaled Flower Pattern. Kalpa- 
siitra and Kalakasiirikathanaka ms., dated 1497 
A.D., coll. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (ms. 17. 
2277, folio 24) ; pub. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., pl. 
6, pp. 44, 47. 

It ornaments the dhoti of Siddhartha in an all- 
over pattern in the miniature of the soothsayers’ 
interpretation of Queen Triéalai’s dreams. It is a 
pattern based upon a flower with four elongated, 
oval-shaped petails radiating from a minute center 
indicated by a dot (Fig. 7). The flower is almost 
always white or very light in color. This pattern 
has the peculiarity that it is seen but once in the 
published examples of Jaina miniatures, nor does 
it occur in the Vaishnava miniatures in the Early 
Western Indian style. 

It is also an uncommon pattern in Persia, but as 
in nearly all previous instances, its occurrence in 
Persia is at least a century earlier than in the 
Jaina miniatures, as shown by the polychrome 
wares of Rayy, and it antedates even these by a 
number of years in the stucco relief revetment 
from Rayy, dated 1195 a. D. and now in the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art.” The kaftan of the 
second figure from the left in that relief is so 
ornamented. 

Precisely the same shaped flower with dotted 
center, also in an all-over pattern, ornaments the 
kaftan of a mounted rider in the well-known 
Mortimer Schiff polychrome bowl attributed to the 
thirteenth century. Of additional interest is the 


** M. Pezard, Ceramique archaique de islam, pl. 1-153 
(Paris, 1920). 

** The single appearance of the pattern on a Jaina 
figure is indeed surprising. Almost invariably, where a 
pattern is not a standard one and not native to India, 
it appears on the garments of Sahis. This instance is a 
unique exception. Of course it is possible that some 
miniatures not published may show Siahis with this 
motif. In any case its use in Jaina miniatures must 
be exceedingly rare. 

** Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 517. This pattern, 
like those of the bird and the dots, is a common pattern 
in Sassanian times. A good instance of it may be seen 
in a silver platter in the Hermitage Museum, Petrograd, 
reproduced by Riefstahl, op. cit., fig. 1, facing p. iv. 

** Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 667. Cf. Riefstahl, 
op. cit., fig. 45, no. 21, where this bowl is first reproduced. 
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fact that in both the Rayy bowl and the Jaina 
miniature, there is also a part checkers pattern of 
a simple variety, the cross-lined type. The same 
pattern may be seen in another polychrome bowl 
belonging to the Kelekian Collection. In this 
instance, it is the only figure, among eight in the 
center of the bowl, to have the kaftan so orna- 
mented. Three other figures in this bowl have a 
four-petaled flower motif also, but the flower is of 
a different shape and cannot be regarded, there- 
fore, as the same. The four-petaled flower pattern 
of the Jaina miniature appears also in a plate in 
the Mutiaux Collection, Paris," having eight 
figures painted upon it, but it occurs here in but 
one of the figures. Oddly enough, the only ex- 
ample of ceramics illustrated in the Survey of Per- 
sian Art showing this pattern clearly enough for 
positive identification is the Mortimer Schiff bowl. 

Like a number of the other patterns in our list, 
the four-petaled flower motif was possibly taken 
over by the miniaturists for a textile pattern be- 
fore its appearance in the Jaina miniatures and 
continues down into the fifteenth century, where it 
may be seen in a miniature representing the 
Prophet Adam and the Angels from the Kuliyat- 
Tarikhiye (Historical Anthology). In this 
miniature the four-pétaled flower is identical with 
that in the Rayy polychrome wares. 


%. The Dotted Pattern. Kalpasitra and Kala- 
kaciryakathinaka ms., attributed to fifteenth cen- 
tury, coll. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (ms. 17. 
2276, folios 6, 9, 15); pub. Coomaraswamy, op. 
cit., pl. 1, p. 40; pl. 2, folio 36. 

As stated earlier in our discussion of this pat- 
tern in the palm-leaf manuscripts, the dotted group 
occurs in a variety of arrangements for the first 
time in paper manuscripts, having a very limited 
use in the palm-leaf group. These varieties con- 
sist, besides the simple all-over pattern, of a ro- 
sette pattern and of clustered dots in groups of 
threes or fours. Since these different varieties all 
appear about the same time chronologically, we will 
describe the last two varieties not yet discussed." 


** Koechlin and Migeon, Oriental Art, pl. 233 (Paris, 
1928). 

 Tbid., pl. 21. 

™ Aga Oglu, Ars Islamica, 1.191, fig. 8 (1934). This 
is seen in a Persian illuminated manuscript in the 
Topkapu Sarayi Miizesi, ornamenting the screen behind 
Adam. The flowers, which are tangent to one another, 
are clearly seen, though not easily discernible, since they 
enclose arabesque scrolls. 

™ The earliest dated appearance of the dotted pattern 


One of the best illustrations of the rosette va- 
riety of dotted pattern as well as of the clustered 
type is seen in the miniatures of the manuscript 
listed just above. Indra’s dhoti (folio 6 of that 
manuscript) is thus ornamented. The pattern 
consists of a group of white dots arranged in a 
circle, the circle entirely filled with them thus 
forming a rosette. Similarly, in the same manu- 
script the miniatures representing Indra before 
Mahavira (folio 9) and Rani Triéala (folio 15) 
both show rosette dots. Likewise, the curtain 
above Rani Trisala is so ornamented, and in fact, 
wherever the dhoti is worn by heroes or heroines, 
kings or deities, and priests, the rosette dotted pat- 
tern appears in the published examples, with but 
one exception. The exception is a Saka king who, 
instead of a pattern adopted by the Jains, wears a 
garment ornamented with a scale pattern.” 

The only difference between the rosette and 
clustered variety in the dotted patterns in the 
above manuscript is that the latter is seen in small 
clusters of threes or fours, arranged like the rosette 
also in an all-over pattern. 

In the ceramics of Persia, the clustered dots, as 
well as the all-over dotted pattern, are already a 
very popular kaftan ornament in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Its greatest use seems to have 
centered around Rayy, where both lustres and 
polychromes show frequent use of this pattern. 
Indeed, so common is the dotted pattern in Rayy 
lustre potteries that it would be superfluous to cite 
additional examples. Suffice it to say that the 
pattern has a long tradition in ceramic art of the 
Near East and can be found, for instance, on both 
stamped and unglazed pottery jars from Khuzistan 
attributed to the eighth or ninth century, in the 
collection of Nejat Rabbi.” 

Likewise, the early lustre potteries of the ninth 
and tenth centuries use it, and especially the in- 
cised and painted wares of Amul of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, seen in the bowl of the 
Lewisohn Collection and also in the MclIlhenny 


in paper manuscripts as well as of the zigzag pattern 
is a unique Vaishnava manuscript which presents, says 
Prof. Brown, ‘ the earliest known examples of book illus 
trations on paper as yet brought to light from an 
environment which is specifically Hindu rather than 
Buddhist or Jain.’ Brown dates this manuscript about 
1450 a.p. Cf. Brown, Early Vaishnava Miniature 
Painting from Western India, Hastern Art, 2. 167-207 
(1930). 

7? Coomaraswamy, op. cit., pl. 3, fo. 100. 

™ Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 555, 556 B. 
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Collection.** Both varieties of the pattern orna- 
ment the Amul potteries, as instance the all-over 
dotted pattern in the bowl in the collection of Mrs. 
Christian R. Holmes ; the clustered variety and the 
rosette pattern in the albarello owned by the Art 
Institute of Chicago."* The rosette variety of 
dotted patterns in these ceramics is identical with 
the rosettes on the dhott of the monk Gundkara in 
a Jaina miniature from a Kalakacaryakathé manu- 
script, dating from about 1462 a. D., in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts.” 

As to the variety with clustered dots, a bowl 
from Transoxiana (in the Brangwyn Collection) 
dating from the eighth or ninth century, appears 
to be thus ornamented in groups of three dots, 
thus showing the wide area over which this motif 
was used in the Near East at the beginning of 


preserved Mohammedan pottery."* The motif is. 


also a common device in later Transoxiana wares, 
and is corroborated by a miniature from Trans- 
oxiana, dated about 1400 a.D., representing a 
Tartar soldier, a miniature in the Goloubew Col- 
lection in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.” 
Here the pattern appears on the sleeve of the 
soldier’s right arm, while his cloak is ornamented 
with a rosette variety of dotted patterns. 


COSTUME PATTERNS WORN BY SAKRA, SAKA 
KINGS, AND SAHIS 


We come lastly to the textile patterns of Sakra, 
the Saka kings, and the Sahis, in chronological 
order as they appear in Jaina manuscripts. This 
will conclude part two. 

Heretofore, we have tried to show Persian in- 
fluence on the costumes of Jains and Sahis alike, 
reserving for this section a full discussion of cos- 
tume patterns for Sakra, Saka kings, and lay Sahis. 

Bearing in mind that the Sahis have been identi- 
fied ethnically with a branch of the Iranian race, 
it is significant evidence bearing on this point that 
the Jains use for them not only costume patterns, 


** Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 623, 624. 

"* Tbid., pl. 628A. This is the bowl in the collection 
of Mrs. Christian R. Holmes; the McIlhenny Bowl shows 
the clustered variety of dots, pl. 624. The albarello of 
the Chicago Art Institute shows the rosette variety, 
pl. 625 B. 

™ Eastman, op. cit., fig. 1. 

*® Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 557 B. 

** A. K, Coomaraswamy, Les Miniatures Orientales de 
la Collection Goloubew au Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Ars Asiatica 13, pl. 10 (1929). 
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but a style of garments and a manner of wearing 
them in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
which are already seen in the kaftans worn by 
Iranians in the Persian ceramics during the Perso- 
Mongol period.®® Also, unlike the case with Indian 
kings, jewelry is conspicuously absent on the per- 
sons of Persian kings and princes, excepting 
crowns and earrings, both of which may or may not 
be represented. So likewise in Jaina representa- 
tions of Saka kings, no jewelry excepting the 
crown and earrings are ever seen. Furthermore, 
when the crown is worn by Saka kings, it is totally 
unlike the Indian crown, but very much like the 
typical crown seen on Persian kings of an earlier 
period. The very features of the Sahis in the 
Jaina miniatures, as Brown has pointed out, sug- 
gest a Perso-Mongolian cast, even to the wearing of 
a beard.** Nor is this all. The seated poses of 
the Sahis, too, are un-Indian and more like those 


- of the Persians as seen in the Perso-Mongol school, 


as well as in earlier Sassanian art. Frequently, a 
Saka king, like the Persians in the Kashin and 
Sultanabad potteries, has the right foot bent under 
him and the left knee raised, the foot planted 
squarely in front of the body, as in the Kelekian 
and also the Philip Lehman Collection.*®* 

Coming to the costume patterns themselves, it 
will be seen that the garments of the Sahis are 
treated with much greater variety than those of the 
Jains, and this applies for Sakra, Saka kings, and 
Sahis. In all the patterns of Sahi costumes we 
have observed, whether for a deity, royalty, or lay 
person, they vary not only in different manuscripts 
but often in the same ones, a fact seldom observed 
in the costume of the Jains. 

Furthermore, the Sahis at first wear Persian cos- 
tumes exclusively, and a little later in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century even the Jains tend 
to incorporate Persian patterns with the native 
Indian. Finally, indicating a closer amalgamation 
of the Sahis into Indian society, perhaps, they 
themselves increasingly wear costumes with Jaina 
patterns. 


*° Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 641 B. For dress 
of the Indian king Siddhartha compared with that of a 
Saka king, cf. Coomaraswamy, Jaina Paintings and 
Manuscripts, ms. 17.2277, pl. 5, fo. 19, p. 46; and ms. 
17. 2276, pl. 3, fo. 100, p. 43. With the boots of the 
Sakas, cf. Pope and Ackerman, loc. cit., and the long 
boots worn by Persian kings in the Rayy polychrome 
ceramics of the thirteenth century. 

81 Brown, Story of Kalaka 24. 

*? Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 652, 653. 
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We will now list the costume patterns worn by 
Sakra and the Saka kings in chronological order. 
A full description of early patterns worn by the 
deity Sakra, with comparisons in Persian art, has 
been given above in the section dealing with palm- 
leaf manuscripts, where for purposes of chronology 
we were obliged to discuss it. Here, we merely 
restate the identification of the pattern, its manu- 
script location, and date. 

These patterns can be classified in the four 
groups: (1) Checkers; (2) Vertical Stripe; (3) 
Scrolling Leaf; (4) Scale. 


Palm-leaf Manuscripts 


1. Checkers Pattern. The deity Sakra. In 
Kalpasitra and Kalakaciryakatha ms., dated 1279, 
coll. Sanghiki Bhandar, Patan; pub. W. Norman 
Brown, Story of Kalaka, fig. 9. 

In this miniature, as stated in Part I (see 
Checkers Pattern), Sakra wears a dhoti and scarf 
with a simple checkers pattern.** But there are a 
few other Persian elements which are reserved for 
comment here. It will be noted that Sakra is 
bearded, a fact, of course, not peculiar to Sahis, 
though characteristic of Persian royalty,*** and 
that he also wears anklets, bracelets, and earrings, 
the jewelry no doubt a concession to Indian iconog- 
raphy, as probably is the dhoti. On the other 
hand, and especially obvious in this connection, is 
the total absence of heavy body jewelry, such as 
long necklaces, chains, etc., which are invariably 
worn by Brahmanical deities and Fings and even 
Buddhist divinities, exclusive of the Buddha him- 
self, following his liberation. Furthermore, the 
crown worn by Sakra is un-Indian. It is a three- 
pointed crown, and more like the Persian variety. 
The very cast of countenance is more Perso-Mongo- 
lian than Indian, as Brown has pointed out. 

The checkers pattern, as we remarked before, is 
reserved exclusively for the Sahis by the Jains 
with but one exception, and that is the goddess 
Sarasvati. For comparison of this pattern with 
like types of the Perso-Mongol school, the reader 
is referred to Checkers Pattern in Part I. 


** Cf. also, Brown, Stylistic Varieties of Early Western 
Indian Miniature Painting about 1400 a.p., Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, June-Dec. 1937, fig. 6. 

*%* But Indra is also bearded, as Professor Brown has 
pointed out to me, in the Rigveda 2.11.17; 10. 23.1, 2; 
10. 26. 7. 


Paper Manuscripts 


2. Vertical Stripe Pattern. For the miniature, 
see reference under this same heading above in 
Part II. 

It is not until we come to the paper manuscripts 
that we also find the other intrusions of Persian 
elements into the costume patterns of the Jaina 
miniatures, and at first, as usual, it is the Saka 
king whose garment has this pattern. The scene 
in the miniature is Kalaka being initiated by a 
Saka king, the king wearing a garment ornamented 
with a vertical stripe. The vertical stripe, like 
the checkers, is worn exclusively by the Saka kings 
and by Sahis. It is, moreover, the only pattern 
reserved by the Jains exclusively for the Sahis ; for 
the Jains themselves, in the fifteenth century, 
adapted it to their own uses, employing it to mark 
off in bands ornamental areas, as this very manu- 
script in the Detroit leaf shows. 

Like the checkerboard pattern of the palm-leaf 
manuscripts, the vertical stripe is identical with 
the pattern seen on the kaftans in Persian ceramics 
and is corroborated by kaftan patterns in the 
miniatures. 

One of the clearest instances in ceramics is seen 
in a Sava polychrome bowl of the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the Eumorfopoulos Collection.** Four 
figures in the foot of the bowl are each seated 
under conventionalized trees. All four wear 
kaftans patterned with vertical stripes. In two of 
them the stripes are plain and identical with that 
of the Saka king in the Jaina miniature referred 
to above; in the other two, the stripe, though ver- 
tical, is slightly waved. Similarly, in another Sava 
bowl from the same collection, among five mounted 
horsemen two wear vertical striped kaftans.** 

In the Sava polychromes, the vertical striped 
pattern is indeed commonly used. It is seen in a 
bowl in the collection of Allan Balch, where it 
appears in figures seated on the throne and stand- 
ing behind it, and in at least three Sava bowls of 
twelfth century dating, one of these a bowl also in 
the Allan Balch Collection.** It is likewise, in a 


** Hobson, op. cit., pl. LXITI, fig. 393. Hobson identi- 
fied the bowl as Rhages. Accepting the current designa- 
tion advanced in the Survey of Persian Art, it will be 
seen that this bowl corresponds stylistically to the group 
assigned to Sava. 

**TIbid., pl. 63, F. 400. This bowl is also identified 
as . 

** Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 673 B, 688 A, 686- 
689. In the Parish-Watson bowl, all figures have vertical 
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Kashan buwl in the Kelekian and one in the 
Parish-Watson Collection also of the same date, 
jdentical with its use in Jaina miniatures. 

As in ceramics, in the miniatures of the Perso- 
Mongol school, the vertical stripe is also frequently 
seen ornamenting kaftans. Instances are especially 
notable from Hariri’s Makamat, dated 1237, in 
the miniature of Al Hariri and Several Moslems, 
in the coliection of the Bibliothéque National.* 
One of the kneeling figures in this miniature is 
clad in a garment patterned with vertical stripes. 
One of the clearest instances, perhaps, is in a Shah 
Nama from Tabriz, of about 1310, in the Pozzi 
Collection, Paris, in the miniature of the Paladin 
Bahman imploring the son of Nariman to save 
Persia.** In the same manuscript, it is seen in 
one of the black-faced personages in the miniature 
representing Alexander enthroned surrounded by 
his court. But no doubt the clearest example of 
all is the very fine miniature from a Shah Nama 
manuscript dated 1340 in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, representing Zal interrogated by the 
Mibids.*® 


3. Scrolling Leaf Pattern. A Sahi being in- 
structed by Kalaka. In a Kalakaciryakatha ms., 
probably older than 1492, coll. Vijaya Dharma 
Laksmi Jiiana Mandira Library, Agra (ms. 1632. 
75); pub. W. Norman Brown, Story of Kalaka, 
fig. 22 (Fig. 6). 

Like the checkers and vertical stripe, the scroll- 
ing leaf pattern is also worn exclusively by the 
Saihis. As the pattern was described earlier under 
this heading, we will pass directly to its earliest 
appearance in the manuscripts. The reference is 
given above. The Sahi is clad in a garment pro- 
fusely ornamented with a long scrolling leaf. 
Oddly enough, the scrolling leaf occurs only once 
in the manuscripts so far reproduced, and it does 
not occur in the Vaishnava manuscript in the 
Early Western Indian style. But this is not the 
only Persian element here. The long boots are 


stripe patterns and this is true of one figure in an 
undated Sava bowl assigned to the twelfth century in 
the Allan Balch collection, while in the two other dated 
bowls, vertical striped patterns also appear in simple 
variety and form a band for inclosing arabesques. 

* Blochet, Musalman Painting, XIIth-XVIIth Century, 
pl. XXVIII. 

* Ibid., pl. XLVI and XLVII. 

** Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 838. 


characteristic also, as well as the pointed hat and 
the type of costume, and the way of wearing it.°° 

On the other hand, this costume pattern is pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the Perso-Mongol school and 
is found not uncommonly in the Sultanabad wares 
of the early fourteenth century ; it is also a favorite 
ornamentation in the Kashan wares. 

There is a rare Kashan pottery figure, now at 
Princeton University Museum,” dating in the thir- 
teenth century, having a garment covering the en- 
tire body ornamented with a scrolling leaf similar 
to that of the Saka king in the Jaina miniature, 
though more naturalistic. The same type of leaf 
ornaments a Kashan plate, also with thirteenth 
century dating, in the Pillsbury Collection,’ al- 
though here it fills the vacant spaces and does not 
ornament the kaftans. Likewise, it is the orna- 
ment around the neck of a handsome Kashan jar 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century in the collec- 
tion of Raymond Armsby.** Many of the Kashan 
plates will be found, upon examination, to use this 
ornament as a common floral decoration, and since 
it occurs on the ceramics of the thirteenth century, 
we may safely conclude that the motif was popular 
with the Mongols, if indeed not brought in by 
them. 

Rare instances of its use will be seen in Rayy 
potteries, as in the ewer of the Tabbagh Collec- 
tion, while in a Sultanabad jug in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum the scrolling leaf ornaments the 
base of the vessel. 


°° Pointed headgears of the Perso-Mongol school are 
seen not only in Sultanabad pottery but are corroborated 
in the miniatures. Especially is it clear in a manuscript 
of an Arabic translation of Galen with miniatures of the 
Seljuk school, showing a reception by the Caliph in the 
first half of the thirteenth century. This ms. is in the 
Staatsbibliothek, Vienna, and was first reproduced by 
F. R. Martin, Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, 
India and Turkey, vol. 2, pt. 1, pl. 13. Reproduced in 
color in the Survey of Persian Art, V, pl. 813. The hats 
crowning the Sahis in the Jaina manuscripts and those 
seen in the Galen manuscript are nearly identical, the 
Galen manuscript showing higher cones. But both types 
have the same general shape, viz. a circular hat with 
upturned brim, the crown rising into the cone. Brown, 
Story of Kdlaka 48, calls attention to the pointed caps 
worn by the Sahis. The fact that Parthians wore them 
indicates in any case an Iranian source. 

*2 Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., V, pl. 740. 

**Ibid., pl. 737A. Also Maurice C. Dimand, Loan 
Echibition of Ceramic Art of the Near Hast, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, May 12th-June 28th, 1931, pl. 88 
and p. 21 (New York, 1931). 

** Tbid., pl. 741. 

** Ibid., pl. 742 A. 
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Especially is it seen in the miniatures of Ibn 
Bakhtishu’s treatise on natural history, Animals 
and their Medicinal Properties, of which there is a 
fine example in the Morgan Library, dated 1295 
a. pD.** Here the leaf is perhaps rendered in its 
natural form and is seen as a growing plant in the 
landscape with a fern-like leaf, in the miniature 
representing a Mongol warrior slaying a dragon. 

A different plant with fern-like leaf of some- 
what different shape is seen in the miniature from 
Bidpai’s Fables, dating about 1150, in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris.°* Lastly, the same motif 
occurs clearly as a border and band in the skirt of 
garments worn by the Mongols, just as does the 
duck pattern, in the Shah Nama of the New York 
Public Library.*” 


4. Scale Pattern. A Saka king. In Ka&laka- 
ciryakatha ms., attributed to fifteenth century, 
coll. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (ms. 17. 2276, 
folio 100) ; pub. Coomaraswamy, Jaina Paintings 
and Manuscripts, pl. 3. 

The pattern is semi-circular, looking very much 
like fish scales. Sometimes it has a dotted center 
(Fig. 8) ; and sometimes the scale is combined with 
foliate arabesques. It is a significant fact, we be- 
lieve, in connection with our theory of the Iranian 
origin and influence of these patterns in Jaina 
miniatures, that, on the one hand, none of the 
dhotis of the Jains, without exception as far as we 
know has this motif. As a garment pattern, its 
use (like that of the preceding patterns) is re- 
served exclusively for Sahis and their kings.” 

In the miniature referred to, the Saka king’s 
garment is ornamented in an all-over pattern of 
the scale motif, the center of the scale dotted.” 


** Blochet, Musalman Painting, XIIth-XVIIth Century, 
pl. XLI. 

** Tbid., pl. IT. 

*' This manuscript dating in the sixteenth century is, 
however, painted in the style of the Timurid period, or 
fourteenth century. It is a copy of part of an earlier 
manuscript. 

** The scale pattern is not excluded altogether by the 
Jains as a textile pattern for themselves. If they do 
not use it on their dhotis, they do ornament pillows and 
scarf ends with it. Compare Coomaraswamy, op. cit., 
ms. 17. 2276, fo. 15, and 6, pl. 1. 

** The scale pattern in this instance might be confused 
with chain mail armor. The distinction seems to be 
made clear, hdwever, in those miniatures where chain 
mail is unquestionably represented. In the scale pattern 
there is no overlapping of parts as in armor. Also the 
scale pattern is often seen with dotted centers and 
arabesques, whereas armor is without either. The best 


As in the representation of Sakra which illustrates 
the checkers pattern, there are also other Persian 
elements discernible here. There appear to be 
Tiraz ribbons on the sleeves, though this is some 
what doubtful, as well as long black boots, a three- 
pointed crown, and absence of other jewelry. 

In the Perso-Mongol period of Persia, we find 
that the scale pattern is especially common in the 
Rayy potteries of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. A very clear instance is seen on a fine 
lustred Tazza plate in the Metropolitan Museum, 
attributed to the thirteenth century. Another in- 
stance is that in a typically Perso-Mongol exam- 
ple, a Veramin tile of the thirteenth century, in 
which two seated figures are represented, one hav- 
ing the kaftan ornamented with foliate arabesques, 
the other with a scale pattern.’ 

Since we have already given an account of the 
checkers pattern as occurring in the palm-leaf 
manuscripts, we need here only restate for em- 
phasis that we regard the fact as significant that 
the checker, the vertical stripe, the scrolling leaf, 
and the scale patterns, the latter three appearing 
only in the paper manuscripts at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, are worn exclusively by 
Sakra, the Saka kings, and the Sahis. Thus the 
exclusive use of these four patterns in itself is 
good evidence that they were foreign to the Jains 
and were observed by them only when associated 
with the Sahis. 

From this time on, however, it appears that the 
costume patterns employed by the Jains were also 
used by the Sahis, such as the zigzag and other 
patterns. The zigzag pattern on the garments of 
a Saka king, as seen in a Kalpasiitra and Kala- 
kaciryakathé manuscript in the Freer Gallery of 
Art, attributed to the second half of the fifteenth 
century or the early sixteenth century, is a case in 
point." <A kindred pattern is that of crossed 
lines, as seen in a miniature representing Kalaka 
and a Sahi in a Kalpasiitra and Kalakacairyakathi 
manuscript dated 1458.*° 

One should not overlook the fact, on the other 


evidence perhaps is the relation between the scale pattern 
in the Jaina miniatures and the scale motif in Persian 
art during the Perso-Mongol period. 

10° Hobson, op. cit., pl. LVI, fig. 401 F. 

101 Brown, Story of Kdlaka, fig. 28. The later date is 
already suggested by the increasing Indianization of the 
garment. Here the chest is bare like that of an Indian 
king, though jewelry is still absent, excepting for the 
three-tiered crown. Long boots, however, are worn. 

102 Op. cit., fig. 21. 
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hand, that although these two patterns seem to be 
found on Jaina costumes before they are seen on 
Sahis, they are nevertheless typical costume pat- 
terns of the Perso-Mongol and pre-Mongol schools 
in Persia. We have already pointed out the wide 
use of the even cross and zigzag patterns in Persia 
before its use by Jains in their manuscripts. 

We repeat Brown’s suggestion which we quoted 
earlier in this article: ‘ Possibly in these minia- 
tures of the Kalakaciryakathé we should be justi- 
fied in seeing the first small intrusion into Indian 
painting of Persian elements. As time went on 
the Persian encroached increasingly upon the na- 
tive Indian style, until the combination of the two 
brought into existence the Rajput and Mughal 
schools.’ *°* 

We have tried to demonstrate this statement, not 
only in regard to the Sahis, but also in regard to 


In 1934 while in India, Professor Brown discov- 
ered at Ahmedabad a unique Kalpasitra and KAla- 
kiciryakatha manuscript which he attributes to 
the second or third quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The peculiar importance of this manu- 
script, as Brown said in 1937, is that it combines 
in one manuscript both the Early Western Indian 
and the Persian styles. This discovery lends addi- 
tional support to the first suggestion made in his 
Story of Kalaka that, at least in the Jaina render- 
ing of the Saihis, we may see perhaps the first in- 
trusion into Jaina painting of Persian elements. 
Likewise, it helps to confirm these suggestions 
from the Persian angle. 

My own analysis of Persian elements in the 
Jaina themes of the above manuscript shows the 
following results. First, these elements already 
appear in and are common to Persian themes of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; secondly, they 
were not borrowed from the Persian marginal 
themes in the same manuscript, but, like the Per- 
sian elemenis in other Jaina manuscripts, reached 
the manuscript largely in the fifteenth, and in 
some instances in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries from a Perso-Mongol milieu. 

The X-plaid pattern is seen in the miniature of 
Mahavira in meditation, where it ornaments the 


08 See note 2. 
40¢W, Norman Brown, A Jaina Manuscript from 
Gujarat illustrated in Early Western Indian and Persian 
styles, Ars Islamica 4. 154-73 (1937). 
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III. A GUJARATI MANUSCRIPT EXECUTED IN THE EARLY WESTERN INDIAN AND PERSIAN STYLES 





some of the costume patterns worn by the Jains 
as seen in the palm-leaf and paper manuscript 
paintings. We have, furthermore, tried to estab- 
lish the fact that Persia and Persian culture from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century made a defi- 
nite contribution to the iconography of the minia- 
ture painting in the Early Western Indian style, 
as observed in the Svetiémbara Jaina manuscripts. 
The contribution may not have affected style to a 
large extent until very near the founding of the 
Mughal dynasty, but our examination indicates 
that it appears to have had significant effects in 
that division of iconography relating to costume. 
Likewise, it affected the entire treatment of fea- 
tures and stance in the instance of a particular 
class of people, the Sahis. Moreover, details of 
ornamentation of furniture and a few architectural 
details also indicate that the change was felt. 


dhotis of two village maidens standing beside him 
as tempters.’° It occurs again on the dott of 
King Pradeéin when welcoming Mahivira,’** and 
finally on the dhott of the goddess Katapiitana.*” 
The X-plaid used as a dhoti pattern in this manu- 
script is precisely the same as we described in Part 
II, pattern 2, and may be compared with Persian 
examples given there. 

The dotted pattern also ornaments several of 
the dhotis in this manuscript. Three varieties are 
used, viz. the all-over pattern, the grouped or clus- 
tered dots, and thirdly, a variant of the former, 
clustered dots filling the plaid pattern. The all- 
over dotted pattern is seen on the garment of the 
monk Candakausika (folio 86 recto), and is fur- 
ther seen on the garment of Mahavira in his wel- 
come of King Pradeéin to the city of Svetavi.?* 
The clustered varieties ot this pattern are seen on 
the dhotis of the two village maidens in the Ma- 
havira miniature, together with the X-plaid. Like 
the former motif, the dotted patterns are identical 
with the types already discussed and may be com- 
pared with Persian examples noted in Part II. 

Third and last, there is the checkers pattern, 
which, oddly enough, is the least pronounced of 


198 Thid., fig. 3. 

1°¢ Tbid., fig. 7, description on p. 167. 

101 Thid., fig. 9, description on p. 169. 

10° Thid., fig. 5, description on pp. 166-7. Brown 
regards the identification as conjectural, but there is no 
doubt, I believe, that the Saint is Mahavira. 


















any of the Persian patterns in this manscript. 
Checkers appears here in its simplest variety, a 
mere crossing of lines, and functions only in a 
minor capacity, such as the ornamentation of a 
scarf end, etc. As such, it is seen in the minia- 
ture of Mahiavira during his austerities,°® and 
again in the scarf end of the same deity in medita- 
tion near the city of Sumsumira during the con- 
flict between the Asura Camarendra and Sakra.*?° 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Sakra wears a dhoti partially ornamented with an 
indigenous Indian design, the lotus. Only Sakra’s 
scarf end is ornamented with a checkers pattern, 
and this again is the simple variety. Even the 
Asura himself has a scarf of checkers pattern in 
the above miniature. 

As in the two previous instances, the motif is 
identical with that used in the earlier paper manu- 
scripts and also in the palm-leaf manuscripts 
where it may be compared with Persian examples. 

So much for Iranian patterns as seen in the 
garments of Jaina deities, lay Jains, and Sakra in 
this manuscript. All of them, as we noted, have 
appeared before, two of them in palm-leaf and all 
of them in paper manuscripts. It seems to us 
probable that in the other unpublished miniatures 
of this unique manuscript the full range of Per- 
sian patterns survives, totaling seven kinds in all. 
instead of only three, as we have here. This is 
what we should expect. 

Besides the Mohammedan ornamental borders, 
Perso-Mongol scenes appear in side panels. These 
scenes, ‘which have nothing to do with the text,’ 
appear in two folios, viz. Kalpasitra, fol. 86 recto, 
and an unnumbered folio. 

In folio 86 recto, there are three registers out 
of four having Persian subjects and treatment on 
both sides of the miniature. The middle and 
larger panel to the left shows two horsemen with 
drawn bows in heraldic composition, a dog pursu- 
ing a hare at their feet. Behind them is a back- 
ground of a more or less naturalistic rendering of 
leaves and flowers. One of the reared horses in the 
left panel is completely speckled with dots. No 
doubt this was a common device used to indicate 
that kind of marking on a horse, or a breed which 
was sufficiently popular at the time to be recorded 
by the miniaturists. A good example of it is seen 
in a miniature from a Shah Nama manuscript of 


29° Thid., fig. 2. 
“14° Thid., fig. 10, deseription on pp. 169-70. 
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about 1340 a. D., of Rustam slaying Isfandiyar, in 
the collection of Edward Forbes.*** Rustam’s 
horse in this miniature is also speckled with dots." 

The middle and larger panel on the right side of 
the miniature shows an identical scene and subject, 
except that hares are shown running through the 
foliage, but without dogs in pursuit. The subject 
is much the same as in the former panel, except 
that we have here mounted warriors, instead of 
hunters, reared in affronted composition. The 
rendering of both scenes in their detailed drafts- 
manship of both horses and riders, the foliage 
background, as well as incidentals such as animals, 
etc., is characteristically Persian, as is the whole 
subject. Besides, the turbans worn by the per- 
sonages in these scenes are typical of those seen 
in the Perso-Mongol miniatures of that school, es- 
pecially its descendant, the later Timurid school 
of the early fifteenth century. Comparisons made 
with Timurid miniatures quickly reveal the 
identity, as, for instance, the turbaned figures in 
Rashid ad-Din’s Jami at-Tawarikh in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale.*** 

The Demotte Shah Nama of the early fifteenth 
century, showing a king enthroned with courtiers, 
has two figures, with like turbans, while any num- 
ber of miniatures of the Herat school in the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century show turbans of a 
similar kind. This is seen especially clearly in the 
beautiful miniature painting on silk representing 
Humiy meeting Humayiin (Herat around 1430), 
and in the collection of Comtesse de Béhague.*** 

In addition, there are the Persian panels repre- 
senting warriors on both the right and left sides 
of the folio in Kalpasiitra 28."** Besides the Per- 
sian features already pointed out here and already 
pointed out by Brown *** and Dimand,"*” we may 


111 Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 835 B. 

112 Brown, op. cit., fig. 5; and fig. II, description on 
p. 166. Cf. Part II, pattern 7. Of course in the ceramics 
of Rayy, such as the beautiful lustre bowl in the Eu- 
morfopoulos Collection, dated 1210 A. p., with the subject 
of Khausrau discovering Shirin at the bath, the entire 
field is ornamented with the dotted pattern, and ob- 
viously, we find the horse in this plate speckled with 
dots. Cf. Hobson, op. cit., pl. 708. 

118 Pope and Ackerman, op. cit., pl. 850 A. 

114 Thid., pl. 878. 

118 Brown, op. cit., fig. 11. 

11° Cf. Pope and Ackerman, op.cit., pl. 840. The 
miniature from Firdawsi’s Shah Nama depicts Rustam 
fighting the rhinoceros, shows warriors similarly in 4 
crowded group behind Rustam. . 

117 Brown, op. cit., fig. 11. In a letter to Prof. Brown, 














note that several garments are ornamented with an 
all-over dotted pattern, and most of the men are 
bearded.*?* 

The final and most striking foreign element con- 
tained in this manuscript is its marginal decora- 
tion completely discussed by Professor Brown and 
Dr. Dimand.*** 

In this manuscript we have convincing proof 
that the Persian style was known and practiced in 
India side by side with the indigenous Indian 
style in the sixteenth century.’*° We may assume, 
therefore, as already suggested by Brown, that as 
early as 1510,** when Herat was conquered by the 
Safavids, Persian artists ‘ made their way to India 
to practice their art in the Mohammedan capi- 
tals.’ **? This culture not infrequently flourished 
in the same cities with Jainism, such as Ahmedabad. 


Dr. Dimand comments on this scene: ‘The Persian in- 
fluence in the Jaina manuscript interests me very much. 
Some of the figure subjects and ornament are Mongol, 
but chiefly of Timurid, origin. In 86, there are three 
scenes which are undoubtedly derived from a manuscript 
of a Shah Namah. Strongly Mongol is the top scene 
of a horseman shooting with bow and arrow. Such 
seenes can be found in Persian manuscripts of the four- 
teenth and continued in the first half of the fifteenth 
century’ (ibid., p. 162, note 14). 

118 Brown, loc. cit. Of this miniature Dr. Dimand’s 
letter states: ‘The marginal scenes representing Persian 
warriors are very interesting and were inspired by 
Timurid miniature paintings. The crowding of warriors 
and their arrangement in several rows is typical of 
several early Shah Namahs, as for instance of the paint- 
ings in a manuscript in the Gulistan Museum in Teheran, 
dated 1430. Another Mongol feature is the presentation 
of some of the horses in front view, which can be traced 
back to a Shah Namah of 1397 in the Chester Beatty 
Collection in London. The turbans and the costumes of 
“Persian ” scenes in the Jaina manuscript indicate that 
they were copied from some Persian manuscripts of the 
late fourteenth or fifteenth century.’ 

4° Brown, ibid., p. 162. In a footnote the following 
references are cited for comparison: Blochet, [E., Musat- 
man Painting, XIIth-XVIIth Century (London, 1929) ] 
Pls. 72-73, 100, et passim; M. S. Dimand, A Handbook 
ef Mohammedan Decorative Arts, New York, 1930, Pl. I, 
Figs. 10-13 ff.; idem, Islamic Miniature Painting, New 
York, 1930, Pls. 1, 17, 19, 21 ff.; idem, Oriental Rugs and 
Textiles, New York, 1935, all pls.’ We have consulted 
the references cited and find the comparative material 
conclusive. 

2° Thid., p. 162. 

**1 Thid., p. 164. 

2 The Idar manuscript attributed by Brown to the 
last of the fourteenth century is the only palm leaf 
manuscript known to him which uses gold as a pigment. 
‘It is a not unreasonable assumption,’ he says, ‘ that 
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CONCLUSION 


The intrusion of Persian influence had already 
begun in an unobtrusive manner in the thirteenth 
century, during the Mongol dynasty of Persia.’* 
This intrusion, as we saw, is first observed in the 
palm-leaf manuscripts, where it is clear, if unob- 
trusive. In the following centuries, especially 
during the fifteenth, when paper became the me- 
dium for manuscripts, the influence is already 
conspicuous and sufficiently clear for precise an- 
alysis. To be sure, it has not yet affected style in 
Jaina painting, but iconography, especially as it 
relates to costume patterns in both the Jaina and 
Sahi figures represented in the miniatures, is 
undeniably affected. 

In the sixteenth century, Mohammedan influ- 
ence is already so far advanced in India that we 
have in a Jaina Svetémbara manuscript from 
Ahmedabad Persian paintings and Mohammedan 
ornamentation side by side with the indigenous 
Indian style. It should be finally observed that 
the Persian style in this manuscript derives from 
the Timurid period, the very same epoch when 
we find in the Jaina manuscripts of the fifteenth 
century conspicuous evidence of Persian cul- 
ture, and in India, as at Ahmedabad, Persianized 
architecture. 


ADDENDUM 


Since this paper was written, Brown has pub- 
lished his Manuscript Illustrations of the Ut- 
taridhyayana Siitra (American Oriental Series, 
21; New Haven, 1941). While the miniatures in 
the four manuscripts there published do not add 
anything new to what has already been said, nearly 
all the patterns treated in this article appear there 
also. It may be remarked that those patterns 
which were uncommon, e.g. the X-cross in plaid 
arrangement, appear with greater frequency in the 
later manuscripts just published, as e. g. in the JM 
manuscript dated 1583 a.p., and especially in the 
JP manuscript dated 1591 a.p., the latter show- 
ing, as Brown says, ‘a blend of the Early Western 
Indian and Persian’ styles. 


Indians learned to use gold in this way from the Per- 
sians.’ Cf. Brown, Stylistic Varieties of Early Western 
Indian Miniature Painting about 1400 a.p., Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, June-Dec. 1937, 6. 

1#8T.e, the geometric patterns of dots, even crosses, 
and checkers. 














DEMOTIC HOROSCOPES 


O. NEUGEBAUER 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


Wuite working on Demotic astronomical texts, 
I sorely felt the need of palaeographical resources 
for astronomical symbols. Spiegelberg’s attempt 
in this direction appeared to be incomplete and 
occasionally unreliable. Moreover, since several 
of the documents are horoscopes, one could hope 
to obtain more definite chronological information 


about the palaeographical material in question by 


dealing with these texts astronomically. This re- 
sulted in finding a very close relationship between 
five of these horoscopes—so close that a join of one 
of Spiegelberg’s and one of Sir Herbert Thompson’s 
ostraca could be made. As to palaeographical prob- 
lems, already Spiegelberg assumed a connection 


between medieval zodiacal and planetary symbols © 


and Demotic forms. This hypothesis is in itself 
very plausible? but very difficult to prove in detail. 
I hope to have succeeded at least in one particular 
case, the sign =, opening a new possibility to 
explain the origin of such a symbol. For the 
majority of signs the main difficulty consists in 
the complete lack of epigraphic studies in this field 
as far as Greek papyri and medieval manuscripts 
are concerned. 

Before going into details, I wish to express my 
warmest gratitude to Dr. G. R. Hughes of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 
I owe to him many very valuable suggestions and 
corrections in my readings and translations. He 
furthermore drew my attention to the two ostraca 
published by Thompson and to the papyri Cairo 
31222 and 50143. The discovery of the symbol 0 
for Saturn is one of his results. Finally, Dr. 
Hughes investigated the approximately 2500 De- 
motic ostraca in the Oriental Institute with respect 
to astronomical texts and succeeded in finding one 
new horoscope, which is published here with the 
kind permission of the Oriental Institute. 





* Spiegelberg [3] Pl. IV twice shows the “knife” as 
the symbol of the zodiacal sign “Leo,” although it 
means “Leo” only once, but “Mars” in the second 
text (see below Pls. 2 and 4). 

*As early as 1708, B. de Montfoucon speaks in his 
Palacographia Graeca (p. 373) about the Egyptian origin 
of the astronomical symbols, at this time, of course, 
without any actual epigraphical evidence. 
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§ 1. Horoscopes 


1. Beside the five ostraca discussed below, only 
one additional horoscope in Demotic writing is 
known to me, namely, horoscopic notices on a 
coffin-lid discovered by Brugsch in 1857 at Luxor.* 
The lid shows inside a large figure of Nut sur- 
rounded by pictures of the twelve zodiacal signs. 
Among these signs, the names of the planets are 
indicated in cursive writing, obviously later addi- 
tions of the purchaser of the sarcophagus, the priest 


Heter, ({ = x} ), indicating the constellations on 
the day of his birth. These notes are as follows: * 
u. hr-p-53 n Jupiter (and) 


hr-p3-k3 n my Saturn in Leo 
v. phwy n 8 ny hr-tir end of ty: Mars 
w. Sbk #3 dl.t Mercury in Scorpius 


x. above Scorpius: p>1r’-h* _ the ascendant 
y- between Scorpius and 
Sagittarius: p3 ntr dw; the morning star 
above Sagittarius : 
nty 3t<h> 
u. m: both nm refer to my, written only once because of 
lack of space.—v. ny: written by ideogram only.— 
v. ploy; w. dl.t: these readings were suggested to 
me by Dr. Hughes.—x and z: reading very doubtful. 
Such a complete horoscopic constellation is amply 
sufficient to determine its date within the narrow 
limit of some days ;* the result is 93 a.p., middle 
of October.* Because we know that the owner died 
at the age of 314 years,’ the horoscope must have 
been written at the latest in the beginning of the 
year 125 A.D. 


2. We turn now to a uniform group of Demotic 
ostraca, which will henceforth be cited by the fol- 
lowing abbreviations : 


* Brugsch, Rec. I Pl. 34 and 35 and ZDMG 14 (1860) 
p. 15 ff. 

* Citations u, v, ... ete. according to Brugsch. 

5 A simple graphical method proved to be very useful 
to find in a few minutes the year in question. 

*The calculated longitudes for 93 a.p. Oct. 16 are: 
Jupiter in ¢, 11, Saturn in ¢ 21, Mars in np 25, Mercury 
in 18 (instead of m), Venus in #11. .\bout 3 or 4 
degrees should be added in order to get Egyptian longi- 
tudes (cf. Neugebauer [1] p. 230). 

* Brugsch [1] p. 16. 











NEUGEBAUER: Demotic Horoscopes 


Chicago M. H. 3377 (see below Pl. 1) The most complete form is represented by Os, 3 
Strassburg (Spiegelberg [3] p. 150) which gives not only the planetary constellation 
upper part: coll. Thompson 1 (Thomp- but accounts for the influence of all twelve zodiacal 
son [1] Pl. 28) signs. Os. 1, 2 and 4 restrict themselves to the first 
weg Strassburg (Spiegelberg [3] part only; Os. 5 is only fragmentarily preserved, 
p. 

Os. Strassburg D 270 (Spiegelberg [2] col. 3. The parallelism between these horoscopes is 
223/224)° made evident by the following transliteration, with 
Os. 5 coll. Thompson 2 (Thompson [1] Pl. the exception, of course, of the lower part of Os, 3 
28). and the differences due to the special constellation 
*Cf., furthermore, Miiller [1] and [2]. Oecefele [1] ” each case.—The use of modern symbols for the 
p. 24 contains a rather phantastic treatment of Os. 4 zodiacal signs indicates that only the ideograms 

which does not deserve serious consideration. are used in the text. 


Os. 1. Os. 2. Os. 3. Os. 4. 


1. 3.t sp 43 


: toy 3h.t Sw 16(?) 
p> ty 8-t n 
- ps hrw th n(?) 


- pens ty sdk 

> th nm p ke 21 

* pe r-h* pi nty 
3th hr-ds 

* p r-hip ns x 

- p sy p.t Bm 

| 8 d3.t ni thty.w 

- swip n 10 #3 dl 
hr-p>-k3 #3 thy.t 

- hr-p>-st 


- p swip n wnm p> 
> 


my 
> [p> sw]ép n wht ( ?) 
p> mw 
- p> twr n wnm t3 TQ 
- p> twr wht(?) p 
hr-‘nh 
- p3* shn ‘nh p> hr-‘nh 





1. h3.t-sp 4-¢ IT 3h.t 
§w 9 p> ty 11-¢ 
rhwy 

‘prin t thy 


thn pi ki n 16 
hr-d 

* pa(?) r*-h* n(?) 
thty.w 

* p r-htp n(?) Mm 
n(?) ntr dw 

: p> dy p.t pi nty-3th 

: p> dy d&.t ns 

' p> swip n 10 8 dl 

ps swip n wht (?) p> 
my 

' p> swip n wnm p> 
mw 


* [p> t]wr [n] wnm 
3 Tm 


destroyed 





1. A3.t-sp 4-¢ III 
[pr].t1 pity 4-tn 
thwy ...GZ 

' rn ns thty.w 
hr-p>-st 
- thn po nty 3th... 


* pe rh & thy 
- pr r-htp p> isw 


- pi dy p.t pi gnhd 


- Bd3.t p hr-nh 
hr-p>-k3 

: p> swép n mir 
[n3] x 

' ps swip n wht ( ?) 
n (?) [tbt]y 

- ps swép n wnm t3 TR 


: p twrn wnm p> isw 


- ps twr wht(?) p> mw 
p my 

- pi* shn ‘nh [#3] dl 

- B dny.t sn pi nty-3th 


: B dny.t tt p hr-nh 
' Bdny.t sry p} mw 
$bk 


- Bdny.t hne n3 
tht.w 

- 3 dny.t shne p> isw 

-* shn mt p> k3 hr-ds 

: 8 dny.t ntrn3 x 

- prnir.t(?) pi gnhd 

* p3 by ps miy 

- pe sér 3 TY 





1. 3. t-sp 21 III imw 

$w 13 p3 ty Y-t 
[n p3 hrw] 

- pr n p> gnhd Sbk 

- thn p3 nty3thn1 

 pr-h' Biky 

- pi r-htp p> isw 

p> dy p.t pi gnhd 

* [p?] Sy d3.t p3 hr-nh 

- ps swip n mir n3 


' ps swép n wnm n3 
tbty.w 

' [p3 s]wsp n wht( ?) 
#3 Tm 


: [p> t]wr n wnm p> isw 
* [pi twr] wbt( ?) pi 


miy p> [*] 


* [shn ‘n]h 8 dl 


















Os. 1. 


1Year 43 
2 month I, day 16(?), 
8 o’clock of 
Sthe day. The moon 
in(?) 
‘The sun in TM (and) 
Mercury. 
5 The moon in Taurus 
21°. 
6 The ascendant: Sagit- 
tarius (and) Mars. 
™The descendant: x 
8 The lake of the 
sky: TY 
The Dwat: Pisces 
The middle swép: 
Scorpius (and) Sa- 
turn. Libra }°* Jupiter 
"The right (= west- 
ern) swép: Leo. 


. 2 [The] left (= east- 


ern) swép: Aquarius 

The right (= west- 
ern) twr: TQ 

4 The left (= eastern) 
twr: Capricornus. 

1 The house of provision 
of life: Capricornus. 














The following translation consistently substi- 
tutes modern names for the planets and zodiacal 


Os. 2. 


1 Year 4, month II, 
day 9, 11 o’clock in 
the evening. 

2 The sun in Libra. 

8 Moon in Taurus 16° 
(and) Mars. 

* The ascendant : 
Pisces. 

5 The descendant: mp 
(and) Venus. 

® The lake of the sky: 
Sagittarius. 

7 The lake of the 
Dwat: 

§ The middle swiép: 
Scorpius. 

® The left (— east- 
ern) swép: Leo. 

10 The right (= west- 
ern) swép: Aquarius. 

11 [The] right (= west- 
ern) ¢wr: TR 


destroyed 
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Os. 3. 


1 Year 4, month VII, 
(day) 1, 4 o’clock in 
the evening ........ 

2 The sun in Pisces 
(and) Jupiter. 

3 Moon in Sagittarius 
1°(?) 

* The ascendant: 
Libra. 

5 The descendant: 
Aries. 

6 The lake of the sky: 
Cancer. 

7 The Dwat: Capri- 
cornus (and) Saturn. 

8 The middle swip: 1 

® The left (= eastern) 
swép: Pisces. 

10 The right (= west- 
ern) swép: TR 

11 [The] right (— west- 
ern) twr: Aries. 

12 [The left (— eastern) ] 
twr: Aquarius( !) 
Leo 


18 The house of pro- 
vision of life: 
Scorpius. 

14 The part of the 
brother: Sagittarius. 

16 The part of the 
father: Capricornus. 

16 The part of the child: 
Aquarius (and) 
Mercury. 

17 The part of (?): 
Pisces 

18 The part of the fate: 
Aries. 

19 The house of provision 
of death: Taurus 
(and) Mars. 

20 The part of god: Xx 

21 The house of the god- 
dess: Cancer. 

22 Psais: Leo. 

28 The evil spirit: M 
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signs, even where the Egyptian expressions are 
very different, as “ Horus the bull” for Saturn etc. 


Os. 4. 


1 Year 21, month XI, 
day 13, 7 o’clock [of 
the day]. 

2 The sun in Cancer 
(and) Mercury. 

8 Moon in Saggit- 
tarius 1° 

* The ascendant: 
Libra. 

5 The descendant : 
Aries. 

6 The lake of the sky: 
Cancer. 

7 [The] lake of the 
Dwat: Capricornus. 

§ The middle swép: 

® The right (= west- 
ern) swsp: Pisces. 

10 [The] left (= east- 
ern) swép: TQ 

11 [The] right (= west- 
ern) twr: Aries. 

12 [The] left (= east- 
ern) [twr]: Leo. 
The [house] 

18 [of provision of li]fe: 
Scorpius. 
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1186. NeEvGEBAVEB: Demotic Horoscopes 


Os. 1. 2. 16(?%): Reading of 10 clear; it follows a 
group which is either 5, 6 or 8. The position of the 
moon, given in line 5 as & 21, would be exactly correct 
if one would read 16.—3. i‘h: mention of the moon here 
(cf. line 5) seems to be meaningless.—3. n(?): The 
photograph shows at the end of this line a dark stroke. 
Dr. Hughes, however, carefully inspected the original 
and found that the “sign” in question is not ink at all 
but only a smal] depression in the surface of the clay. 
There follows, however, a short stroke of ink (like n) 
immediately after i'h.—10. swép: no traces of p3 visible. 
—10. 10: ef. the same writing for mtr in Os. 2 line 8. 
—1l0a: Written between lines 10 and 11.—14. twr wbt: 
without n, as in Os, 3 line 12. 


Os. 2 1. 4-¢: ¢ omitted by Spiegelberg—l. 3).?: 
Spiegelberg reads mw, which is astronomically excluded 
because, according to line 2, the sun was in Libra.— 
1. 11-¢: Spiegelberg reads 11 n.—1l. rhwy: 11 o'clock 
“jn the evening” could be understood as 11% hour of 
the daytime i. e. one hour before sunset. In Os, 3, 1 how- 
ever, occurs 4 o’clock “in the evening” which must be 
the 4% hour of the night. Hence rhwy must be inter- 
preted as “ night.”—4, p3(?): looks like an r.—4. n(?): 
merely a point.—5. n(?):. merely a point.—5. ntr di}: 
Spiegelberg reads n(?) tu-ntr.—8. n: omitted by Spiegel- 
berg.—8. 10: 10 = md stands here for mtr, as Spiegel- 
berg [3] p. 150, note 4 remarks. Cf. Os. 1, line 10.—~ 
9 ff. n: disregarded by Spiegelberg. 


4. From these four ostraca we can derive the 
following scheme according to which they were com- 
posed, The first step consists in giving the date 
(regnal year, month, day and hour) and the posi- 
tion of the sun, the moon and the planets, The 
next part consists in giving the four “ xévrpa,” the 
three “ swép” and the two “twr.” The “xévrpa” 
are the rising and setting signs (1’-h* and 1’-htp) 
and the lake of the sky and Dwat, respectively.® 
The swép correspond to the dwroxAiyata of Greek 
astrology,”° i. e. the signs inclined in the direction 
of the daily rotation, thus preceding the three 
upper xévrpa by 30 degrees. The “left-” and 
“ right-hand ” twr’s define a parallel line to the 
left and right swép (cf, Fig. 1). I do not know 
the Greek analogue to this latter concept, except 
that the two swp constitute the corners of a “ tri- 
gonon.” The last step consists in enumerating the 
“houses ” in their relationship to the zodiac in 
its special position at the given moment. The first 


* This fact was recognized already by Thompson [1] 
p. 228 and has been confirmed independently and based 
on entirely different textual material (commentary to 
the Nut-picture in the cenotaph of Seti I and the tomb 
of Ramesses IV) by Lange-Neugebauer [1] p. 57 ff. 

*° Cf. e.g. Bouché-Leclereq AG p. 273 and Thompson 
[1] p. 231. 


Os, 3. 1. [pr].¢ 1: Thompson reads pr ss 1. Both 
pr.t and 3}.¢ would be compatible with the remains but 
the reading 3}.¢ is eliminated by the following line, 
which says that the sun stood in Pisces. The follo 
large stroke must represent the first day (without 9), 
as is frequently the case in the planetary texts.—1. rhwy; 
cf. Os. 2, 1.1. ... YH: traces, probably meaningless, 
—3. ...: according to photograph traces (disregarded 
by Thompson) which might be interpreted as n 1 (i.e. 
“ first degree ”) 9. [tbt]y: sic, without the plural w,— 
11, 12, 13. The break between upper (Thompson) and 
lower part (Spiegelberg) crosses these lines.—12, tur 
wot: cf. Os. 1, line 14.—p3 mw: error, corrected by 
adding p} m3y.-— 13. shn = provision: sic, according to 
Thompson; Spiegelberg read 2.—14. én: this reading ac 
cording to Thompson; Spiegelberg read mwt.— 14 ff, 
dny.t: Spiegelberg #.—17. ne =(1): Spiegelberg trans- 
lated “ Trennung,” probably because of the subsequent 
line-—18. shne = fate: cf. the discussion by Thompson 
[1] p. 230; Spiegelberg translated “ Vereinigung.” — 
19. ‘: written over #3 dny.t. 19. shun: cf. line 13, 


Os. 4. 1.4w: omitted by Spiegelberg—13: Spiegel- 
berg reads 13 and translates 15.—7-t: left-hand part of 
the numeral is broken off.—3.n 1: disregarded by Spiegel- 
berg.—8 ff. swp: Miiller [2] col. 9 proposes to read only 
swé, considering the last sign as determinative. Spiegel- 
berg [3] p. 150, note 1 opposes this assumption.—8. n} yf: 
Spiegelberg p3 (?) k3 but correct in [3] Pl. IV.—9. ni: 
Spiegelberg p3.—12. p3 [*]: p3 disregarded by Spiegelberg. 


house is not repeated because it is the ascending 
sign, already mentioned before. The next sign is 


lake of the sky 


rising 











lake of the Dwat 
Fig. 1. 


the * shn ‘nh “house of provision of life” ™* (the 
“lucrum” of classical astrology) ; the knowledge 


. ™ Thompson [1] p. 230. Cf. Bouché-Leclereq AG p- 
280 ff. or Boll-Bezold SS p. 62f. See furthermore the 
new text Gundel, Dek. p. 410. 








he 


sy ‘a 








of this sign determines the rest according to the 
imown scheme, which is therefore only once com- 
pletely given (Os. 3), while the other ostraca re- 
strict themselves to the ‘ shn ‘nh alone. Not one of 
these ostraca indicates the conclusions drawn from 


, these elements. 


There exist different small discrepancies be- 
tween this general scheme and the text in the 
ostraca. Ostraca 2 and 3 interchange “ right” 
and “left” in indicating the swép’s but give the 
twr’s correctly. Ostracon 1 turns all swép’s and 
twr’s 90 degrees towards the east, obviously by er- 
roneously calling the left hand swép the “ middle” 
one and then modifying all the rest accordingly. 
All these errors, however, are only due to care- 
lessness and do not disprove the above-given rules. 


5. We turn now to the problem of dating the 
four ostraca. The easiest case is No. 1, where the 
regnal year 43 points to Augustus as the only possi- 
bility. This is fully confirmed by the planetary 
positions (cf. the table given on p. 120). The 
position of the moon (% 21), however, can only 
be accounted for if we interpret the dates in terms 
of the Alexandrian calendar, using “ Julian years,” 
and not as dates in the Old-Egyptian wandering 
year which would give a totally different value 
(= 22) for the moon’s longitude. 

Os. 3 is also easy to date because the positions 
of both of the slowly moving planets, Jupiter and 
Saturn, are given. Here again the position of the 
moon shows that the Alexandrian calendar was 
used. All positions given in the text accordingly 
agree perfectly with modern calculation for the 
year Tiberius 4 — 18 A. D. 

More difficult is the dating of the two remaining 
ostraca because of missing information about the 
two outer planets. In Os. 4 the regnal year 21 
points to Augustus or Tiberius. Assuming Augus- 
tus, the moon does not agree with the sign Sagit- 
tarius, regardless of whether we use the Egyptian 
or Alexandrian calendar. Tiberius 21, however, 
brings the moon into the right place if we interpret 
the date in the Alexandrian calendar. Sun and 
Mercury then also become correctly placed. 

Os. 2 requires a longer discussion. From the 
positions given for the sun (=) and the moon 
(8 16), it follows that the moon must be about 
three days after opposition. Assuming the Alex- 
andrian calendar, we find October 3 (+ 1 day) 
as the date of full moon. Investigating all regnal 
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years 3** and 4 between, say, 40 B.c.’* and 160 
A.D. as to full-moon dates we find that only 
Tiberius 3, Domitianus 3 and Hadrian 4 remain 
possibilities. All these dates are, however, ruled 
out by considering Mars, which is far from 8 in 
all these dates. We are, therefore, forced to aban- 
don our assumption of Alexandrian calendar and 
to interpret the date as Egyptian. Doing so, we 
obtain perfect agreement with the text for the 
year Tiberius 4 not only so far as sun and moon 
are concerned but also for Venus and Mars. 

The table on p. 120 shows the results obtained. 
Comparing text and calculation, one must keep in 
mind that the Egyptian limits of the zodiacal 
signs must not necessarily coincide with ours (true 
vernal point) ; as a matter of fact,‘the Demotic 
planetary tablets show that 4° or 5° should be 
added to calculated values in order to get Egyptian 
longitudes.** In the given dates, (a) means Alex- 
andrian calendar, (e) Egyptian, (j) Julian. 

The small deviations in the case of moon (daily 
movement from 11 to 15 degrees!) and Mercury 
are easily accounted for, because all these horo- 
scopes are of course based on calculation and not 
on actual observation. 

The fact that three of these ostraca use the 
Alexandrian calendar and one the Egyptian is in 
itself of interest. It shows on the one hand how 
early the Augustan new order was adopted by 
Egyptian scribes, and on the other hand, how 
unstable the calendarical rules were. This is under- 
lined by experience with other texts. The Alex- 
andrian calendar is the basis for the Stobart 
planetary tables, covering the years from 71 A. D. 
to 143 a.p., but the Egyptian calendar is employed. 
both in the planetary tables of Pap. Berlin 8279, 
written after 42 a.p., and in the moon tables of 
Pap. Carisberg 9, written after 144 a.p.* That 
Ptolemy and his successors (from Pappus and 
Theon to Copernicus) base all their calculations 
on Egyptian years is well known. 


12 The reading 3 would be even better than 4. The same 
sign form occurs, however, as 4 in the date of Os. 3 and 
in Pap. Carlsberg 9. 

13 Among the approximately 50 published horoscopes 
on Greek papyri and ostraca, the oldest is from 4 B.C. 
(P. Oxyrh, No. 804; erroneously printed a. p. instead of 
B.c.), and only five belong to the first cent. a. D. 

14 Cf. Neugebauer [1] p. 230. 

15 Cf, Neugebauer [1] p. 229 and Neugebauer-Volten 
[1] p. 398. 
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} Os. J i Os. 2 | Os. 3 Os. 4 
| text calc + text caleul. text calcul. te at calcul, 
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6. The dates obtained in the preceding section 
show that all four ostraca give horoscopes for men 
living in the first half of the first century of our 
era. As to the place of origin, Os. 1 was found in 
the campaign of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago during 1929/30 at Medinet 
Habu. Os. 4 was purchased in 1899 by Spiegelberg 


[ptr] np Ml 
* [thn] ps i 17(?) 
® [p3 r']-b* pi hr'nb 
‘ps r-hip p> gnhd ll 
5p fy B p.t B= 
6 p> dy #3 d3.t 
7 pi iswe ™ 
* Ulli vw?) p 8y Gil 
*UMMMi4/ v\*) p\ ip-ty ZZ 
1. m: omitted by Thompson. —2. 17(1?): omitted by 


Thompson; according to the preceding ostraca one would 
expect » before the number-sign.—3. hr ‘nb: written in 


hieratic signs corresponding to 91_& ae ? ox ws Rix] 
—4. ....: strokes which might be a determinative — 
5. <: written in hieratic, probably ending § or (72 
as Dr. Hughes recognized. —d3}.t: Thompson thought 


** Spiegelberg [2] col. 223 note 1. 








in Gurna,”* Os. 2 and the lower part of Os. 3 ten 
years later by Wreszinski in Luxor.’*? This makes 
it very probable that all four texts were written 
by the same man at Medinet Habu. 

It is possible that also the last horoscope, Os. 5, 
belongs to the same group, but it is too badly pre- 
served to be dated. One can read the following: ™ 





[The sun] in Taurus JY7F 
[Moon in] Taurus 17°(?) — 
[The] ascendant: Capricornus ZH 
The descendant: Cancer 

The lake of the sky: = 

The lake of the Dwat: 

Aries. ™, 








Ui ouse(?) of sy.t 
Willi »ovse(?) of} Sp-iy.t 


that the latter part of the line did not belong to the 
word d3.t, as dots in his transcription indicate. Dr. 
Hughes, however, pointed out to me that we have here 
only a full spelling of d3.t.—7. Thompson hesitatingly 
read my, but Dr. Hughes recognized that iswe becomes 
clear if one eliminates the long tail of the sign 4y 
reaching down into line 7 from line 6. 





*t Spiegelberg [3] p. 149. 
18 Cf. Thompson [1] p. 232 f. 


















Lines 1 to 7 indicate beside the positions of sun 
and moon the four xévrpa z 95 = 1. One should 
now expect the three swip # XX mp, but line 7 
mentions without explanation ™, which would be 
the left twr. Also the two following “ houses,” 
mentioned in the two last lines (8 and 9), do not 
fit into the regular scheme as given by Os. 3. 


§2. The date of origin of Egyptian astrology and 
the symbol = 


7. It is well known that there is no trace of 
astrology in Egypt before the Hellenistic period. 
Moreover, as Kroll pointed out,’® the doctrine 
going under the name of Nechepso and Petosiris 
reflects circumstances in Egypt and Syria existing 
in the middle of the second century B.c. It seems 
possible, however, to discover traces of a phase ap- 
proximately a hundred years older by using the 
relationship between the zodiac and the Egyptian 
calendar established in ostracon D 521 of the 
Strassburg collection, published 1902 by Spiegel- 
berg.2° This text is as follows: 


1p3 wn p> 5 syw ‘nh hr-p3-k3 p3 syw 

2p rt poy hr-dé pi syw me-hs py 

8 sbk3 p> syw thwty p>y p> ntr-twy 

‘hr 83 is.t psy hr-p3-dte p> syw imn py 
5s rn n p> 5 syw ‘nh irm ntrw nb 

Sr ir rnw drw... p> wn ni syw nty sr 
t 8 ibd 12... II pr.t p3 isw III pr.t pw 
SIV pr.t n3 htrw tpj smw p> knhd 

°II smw p> me III smw #3 rpy 

10TV imw # thy.t tpy 3h.t db 

NTI 3h.t p> GG, Ill 2h.t p> hr-nh 
2TV 3h.t ps (?) n p> mw 


Witpy pr.t n3 tht.w 
M4 dmd syw 12 p3 ibd 112 YYFF 
1 r p> ibd 


2. m3e he: “ the fierce lion ” = god Apuwwors (cf. Spiegel- 
berg [1] col. 8 note 3 and WB II p. 12).—3. sbk3: 
the Stobart tablets alternate between sbk and sbky; cf. 
Neugebauer [1].—4. Hr s3 is.t: Greek Apownors (cf. WB 
III, 123). —5. p3 rn: Spiegelberg r(?) p3 rn, but I do 
not see any trace of r.—d. ntrw: Spiegelberg n3 ntrw.— 
6. drw ...: read by Spiegelberg imw who translated 
“deren Namen darin sind(?).” Miiller [1] 135 proposed 
the translation “die damit benannt werden.” The group 





* Cf. RE 16, col. 2160-2167 or Cumont EA p. 39; ef. 
also the graphical representation in Gundel, Dek, p. 92. 

*Spiegelberg [1] and Miiller [1], [2]. Spiegelberg 
assumed the date of first cent. a. v. but earlier than Os. 4 
(horoscope for 35 a.p.) which he placed into the second 
cent. a.p. (Spiegelberg [2], 225). 
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which follows drw is unintelligible to me.—6. ...: Spie- 
gelberg read “is(?)” and translated “das sind,” as he 
did in line 14. In the latter place, however, one must 
read “dmd” = “ total, sum,” which gives no sense here 
(Hughes ).—6. sr spread (among): this translation ac- 
cording to Miiller [1], 135: “ welche verteilt sind (Crp) 
{auf (@) (?)] die 12 Monate.” There is, however, - 
ing destroyed either at the end of line 6 or at the 
beginning of line 7 which could justify the restoration 
of the necessary [@]. Spiegelberg translates “die 
kreisen(?) in den 12 Monaten.”—7. ...: sign for 
“namely” heading lists; ef. Griffith, Ryl. III p. 420. 
Spiegelberg read is(?) but gave no translation.—7. pr.t: 
Spiegelberg Smto (twice).—7. isw: Spiegelberg isw “ die 
Wage ”; corrected by Miiller [1], 135.—8. pr.t: Spiegel- 
berg imw.—8. mw: Spiegelberg pr.t.—9. émw: Spiegel- 
berg pr.t (twice).—10. émw: Spiegelberg pr.t.—1l0. t3 
3by.t: Spiegelberg n3 sti(?), corrected in his article [3} 
to t3 "bi. The whole group is written above signs crossed 
out by the scribe.—1l1l. p3 ....: signs carefully crossed 
out by the scribe. Spiegelberg [3] p. 148 and Pl. IV 
gave a restoration of the original signs but I am not 
able to recognize a single trace of them.— 12. p3} (1) 
n p; mw: Spiegelberg’s reproduction of this passage in 
[3] Pl. IV contains three errors: the sign after the first 
group is not the star but a long vertical line with a cross 
in its middle (crossed out?) ; the following n is missing 
(nothing being destroyed) ; the star at the end is omitted. 
The first part of the first group is crossed out by the 
scribe. Miiller [1] 135 proposes the reading siw; Spie- 
gelberg opposes this reading (OLZ 5, 136 note 1 and [3] 
p. 148 note 3). Perhaps, it was the intention of the 
scribe to cancel the whole group before p3} mw (cf. Os. 4 
line 10 and Os. 3 line 6, both of which have only p} mw). 
13. pr.t: Spiegelberg Smw.—14, dmd: Spiegelberg read 
is and translated “das sind.” For dmd see Griffith, Ryl. 
III 412 and Sethe, Biirgschaftsurk. p. 167 ff. [Hughes]. 
—15. r p3 ibd: ignored in Spiegelberg’s translation. 


Translation : 


1 List of the 5 living stars: Horus the bull (— 
Saturn), it is the star 

2of Re. Horus the red (= Mars), it is the star 
of the fierce lion. 

8 Sbg (— Mercury), it is the star of Thoth. The 
morning star (= Venus), 

‘it is Horus, son of Isis. Horus of the secret 
(= Jupiter), it is the star of Amun. 

5 These are the names of the 5 living stars to- 
gether with all gods 

6 constituting their names. The list of the stars 
which are spread (among) 

7 the 12 months, viz.: VI Aries. VII Taurus. 

8 VIII Gemini. IX Cancer. 

®X Leo. XI Virgo. 

10 XII the horizon (— Libra). I Scorpius. 

11 JT [Sagittarius]. III the goat-faced (= Capri- 
cornus). 

12 TV the (?) of the water (— Aquarius). 
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18'V Pisces. 
14 Total 12 stars, 1[2] months, [one star] 
15 to the month. 


The above given list of the five planets follows 


the order 
b é ¥ 2 2 


which separates the evil planets » and from the 
benevolent ? and 2{ by the doubtful §— an idea 
also expressed in the younger Babylonian order.”* 
There now follows a coordination of months and 
zodiacal signs in which the first month coincides 
with m. This indicates the use of the Egyptian 
calendar, because during Roman times the sun 
never stands in Scorpius during the first months 
of the Alexandrian calendar. In the Egyptian 
calendar, however, Scorpius coincides with the 
path of the sun in 250 3B. c., a coincidence which 
holds to a continuously decreasing degree during 
the following century.” The list given here corre- 
sponds therefore to a situation of the third cen- 
tury B.C. 


8. Accepting this conclusion, a problem might 
find its solution which otherwise seems to be with- 
out possibility of explanation, namely the denomi- 
nation of the sign < as “horizon” (3h.¢) in all 
our Demotic sources,”* known to us as the “ bal- 
ance.” It is well known, on the other hand, that 
the reeks usually combined the two neighboring 
signs, Scorpius and Libra, into one great con- 
figuration of a scorpion, calling one half (the ™) 
the “body” the other half (=) the “claws” 
(xAat) of the scorpion.** The name {vyés “(beam 


™ The Babylonian order is 2 9 Y b @; ef. Boll 
{1}. In Egypt we have the following orders: according 
to synodic period in the planetary tables (cf. Neugebauer 
[1]), according to “houses” in the Hathor temple of 
Dendera (outer hypostyle; Porter-Moss VI p. 49) and 
according to “ ewaltations” in the same temple (eastern 
Osiris-chapel; Porter-Moss VI p. 99), as discovered by 
Boll (Sphaera p. 232 ff.). Cf. furthermore the article 
“ Hebdomas ” by Boll in RE 7 col. 2547-2578. 

** Cf. Neugebauer [1] p. 246. 

*8 Miiller [1] and [2] assumed an erroneous etymology 
which substituted mby.t by 3.¢. But this is in itself 
very unlikely and contradicts both spelling and ideogram 
in all texts. Cf. Spiegelberg [3] p. 147 note 6. 

* This distinction, e.g., frequently in the Tetrabiblos 
(cf. e.g. I, 9 ed. Robbins p, 50/51). There exists even 
a glyptic representation of the claws alone, namely on a 
reused block in the Panhagia Gorgopico or Hag. Eleu- 
therios church in Athens. Cf. G. Thiele, Antike Himmels- 
bilder (Berlin 1898) p. 57 ff. and L. Deubner, Attische 
Feste (Berlin 1932) p. 248 ff. esp. Pl. 40 no. 41. The 
date of this frieze is uncertain; Deubner quotes argu- 
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of the) balance,” Latin “libra,” appears rather 
late in Greek literature: only once in Hipparchus’ 
writings (ca. 150 B.c.),2> more frequently in 
Geminus (first cent. B.c.) and afterwards, but 
more in Roman works than in Greek.”* 

On the other hand, the constellation “ balance” 
is already known in Old-Babylonian times, but in 
the series “ mul-apin” also the equivalent “ sting 
of the scorpion” appears.” The cuneiform ephe- 
merids from the Seleucid period keep “ balance” 
(rin) and “scorpion” (gér-tab) strictly sepa- 
rated. The latter statement holds equally for 
the Egyptian representations of the zodiac, the 
earliest preserved examples being at Dendera 
(time of Tiberius). In the pictorial representa- 
tions a clear balance is always given and nothing 
like a “horizon.” How can this contradiction be 
explained ? 

I think one must first try to discover a reason- 
able motive for calling a zodiacal sign “ horizon.” 
Such a reason can be found in the special situation 
which is assumed by the correspondance between 
zodiacal signs and months, given in ostracon D 521, 
discussed above, where the sun is supposed to 
travel in “Scorpius” during the first month of 
the Egyptian calendar. From this assumption fol- 
lows, namely, that the preceding sign “ balance” 
was rising heliacally at the beginning of the year 
—sufficient reason, indeed, to be called “(being in 
the) horizon.” Such an emphasis on the quality 
of a constellation to indicate the beginning of the 
civil year by its heliacal rising would certainly be 
nothing surprising in Egypt; moreover this sign 
is, so to speak, the “ Horoscope ” of the year.” 

If one considers this explanation of the name 
“horizon” as plausible, one can accept the fol- 


ments for dates from the third cent. B.c. to the third 
cent. A. D. 

** Ed. Manitius p. 222, 9. This passage is therefore 
considered as suspicious. 

** Cf. the articles “ Libra” and “ Scorpios ” by Gundel 
in RE 13, 116-137 (1926) and A3, 588-609 (1927); 
furthermore the article “ Sternbilder ” in Roscher GRM 
6, 963-967 (1937) by Boll and Gundel. 1 

* CT 33, 2 obv. II, 11 ™lgi-ba-an-na si mulgir-tad. Cf. 
Jensen [1]. 

** This follows from all moon and planetary tablets 
published by Kugler and is only confirmed by unpub- 
lished material. The “sting of the Scorpion” appears, 
however, in the horoscope AB 251 obv. 3 (Thompson CBL 
plate 2). 

‘2° One might remark that the decans are called the 36 
&spooxéra: in P, Brit, Mus. No. 98 line 15 (Kenyon GP 
I p. 128). 








lowing outline of the development. When, during 
the third cent. B. c., Babylonian and Greek astro- 
logical concepts were introduced into Egypt, the 
more or less precisely defined belt of 36 decanal 
configurations was replaced by the twelve zodiacal 
signs.°° The Greek names were translated into 
Egyptian, but since the “Scorpio” extended over 
two twelfths, it was felt so inconvenient that the 
Babylonian order Scorpius-Libra was adopted so far 
as pictorial representations are concerned. Simul- 
taneously, the horoscopic character of this star 
group leads to an original Egyptian name which 
is the only one preserved in Demotic documents. 


9. The further developmént can be traced with 
a much higher degree of certainty than the be- 
ginnings. Since Roman times," astrology became 
in Egypt what we understand today by this word, 
deeply influencing the life both of the native and 
the Hellenistic-Roman population. Undoubtedly, 
every astrologer was familiar with the Egyptian 
symbols for the zodiacal signs and the planets, 
and it is therefore not surprising to find Egyptian 
forms used as sigla in the professional writings. 
Obviously, the Hieratic-Demotic sign ~a— ** in 
this way became a representation for the Greek 
“claws of the Scorpion.” We have, however, a very 
interesting bit of evidence that ~a. still was 
pronounced “ ynAai.” Hephaistion of ‘Thebes, an 
astrological author of the 4* cent. a.p. says: * 
To 8€ pera tiv Tlapdévov Swdexarnydpwv ovdpacay oi 
maAawrepo. mavres Lvyov Kal tovTov onpeiov movovvra 
T0be ==, 6 82 Trodepaios ynAds Kai 7d onpeiov abrod 
Towvee , x , “All the older ones called the sign 
after Virgo the Balance and used the following 
symbol: ==; Ptolemy, however, called it the claws 


and used the sign _ X .” The statement about 


the use of the words “balance” and “Claws” 
gives, as we have seen, the inverse order; but the 


The earliest representation of the zodiac in Egypt 


known to me is the ceiling in the temple of Khnum 
north-west of Esna (about 200 B.c.; cf. Porter-Moss VI 
p. 118). 

“It might be repeated that there exists, at least to 
my knowledge, not a single horoscope in Egypt (either 
in Greek or Demotic) earlier than 4 B.0.! (Cf. above 
note 13.) 

** The second line in might have its origin in forms 


like SS of, e.g., P. Cairo 50143 (Spiegelberg DD IE 
Pl. 59). 

‘ * CCAG 8, 2 p. 43 (P 57, 1). This codex was written 
in the XVth cent. (cf. CCAG 8, 2 p. 11, No. 21). 
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essential point in our discussion is the fact that 
the combination of the “horizon” and the abbre- 
viation x for xnAai existed at least as early as the 
4th century A.D. or even actually in Ptolemy’s 
time, the very period of some of our Demotic astro- 
nomical texts. That this combination of the two 
symbols was not an isolated incident is proved by 
the fact that it is actually used in one of the codices 
of the Tetrabiblos, namely in the Cod. Vatican 
208 ** written in the XI Vth cent.** Hence we have 
at least one thousand years of continuous tradition 
down to Hephaistion. His testimony finally bridges 
the short gap to the extant Demotic papyri and 
ostraca. On the other hand, the Greek terminology 
was more and more replaced by Latin, in which 
“libra” always was the preferred notation. So it 
happened that the sign == was not only called but 
also was interpreted as the picture of a balance— 
which is still the explanation in common use today. 


§3. The Zodiacal and Planetary Symbols 


10. If one wishes to investigate the history of 
the medieval and modern symbols used for zodiacal 
signs and planets, then the signs used in Demotic 
documents are undoubtedly the earliest known 
symbols—cuneiform ideograms like hun, mil, etc. 
are of course out of the question.** However, to 
follow the history of these sigla into Greek and 
Latin documents meets the greatest difficulties, 
not so much by lack of documents but by the 
combined efforts of classical scholars in virtually 
extinguishing all traces of the palaeographical 
situation. The astronomical symbols have been 
treated with the greatest disregard, symbols being 


**T owe photocopies of the pages 150 r., 151 v. to the 
courtesy of the Library of the University of Michigan; 
they correspond to ed. Boll-Boer p. 73, 22-76, 33 and ed. 
Robbins p. 152-158. 

*S This codex belongs to family y according to Boll- 
Boer p. xiv (codex B = codex A Robbins). 

**¢ Agnes M. Clerke says in the article “ Zodiac” on 
p. 998 of the 11th ed. of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(1911): The origin of the zodiacal symbols “is un- 
known; but some, if not all of them, have antique asso- 
ciations. The hieroglyph of Leo, for instance, occurs 
among the symbols of the Mithraic w«;ship” quoting 
“ Lajard, Culte de Mithra Pl. 27 fig. 5” where a Baby- 
lonian cylinder seal is published. This seal (which, of 
course, has no relationship whatsoever to the worship of 
Mithra) is republished by E. Douglas Van Buren AfO 9 
(1933/34) p. 168 fig. 4 (I owe this quotation to Miss 
E. Porada). The symbol in question (looking like the 
modern symbol for the ascending node) is, however, 
shown by Mrs. Van Buren to be a symbol of the goddess 
Ninbursag and has no relation to the configuration 
“ Leo.” 
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repiaced by words and vice versa. It is therefore 
absolutely impossible to give today more than a 
few examples accidentally collected from published 
photographs. I was not even able to verify a state- 
ment of Cumont that the zodiacal symbols “sont 
déja employés dans les papyrus et remontent au 
moins A l’époque hellénistique.”** The earliest 
forms of the planetary symbols known to me ** 
are taken from 


(I) Cod. Laur. 28, 34 fol. 132v. (XI-th or 
X-th cent.)** 
and the zodiacal signs from 
(II) Cod. Vatican. 1594 fol. 155r. (IX-th 
cent. ).*° 
For more recent forms I used 
(III) Cod. Paris. 2424 fol. 189r. (XIV-th 
cent.) ** . 
(IV) Cod. Vatican. 208 fol. 150v., 151r. (later 
XIV-th cent.) 


but I must repeat that these examples can by no 
means be considered as more than mere accidentally 
selected forms. 


11. The Demotic sources used in the following 
sign-lists will be quoted as follows: 


(1) to (5) Ostraca 1 to 5; horoscopes ;** (Medi- 
net Habu about 50 a. p.). 
(6) Ostracon D 521 * 


** Daremberg-Saglio, Vol. V p. 1046 b note 3 but with- 
out citation. 

** The examples quoted by V. Gardthausen, Griechische 
Palaeographie II (2nd ed., Leipzig 1913) are even as 
late as the XVth cent. Only the symbols for sun and 


moon Tol and © are very frequent in astrological 


papyri. A list of zodiacal and planetary symbols from 
Greek manuscripts of unknown date can be found in the 
plate attached to the article “ Abbréviations grecques 
copiées par Ange Politien” by H. Omont in the Revue 
des études grecques 7 (1894) p. 81-88. 

**CCAG 1 (cod. 12) plate. For the date, cf. p. 70 
note 1. Horn-d’Arturo [1] attempted to derive the plane- 
tary and other symbols from the Hindu-Arabic numerals 
applied to the almost complete conjunction of all planets 
in the year 1186. This hypothesis is disproved by the 
date of the codex mentioned. 

“° Peters-Knobel [1] Pl. IV. This is the first page of 
Ptolemy’s star catalogue, ed. Heiberg, opera I, 2 p. 38, 1 
to p. 44, 15. 

“Tannery, Mém. sci. IV Pl. I (between p. 356 and 
357). 

** Cf. above note 34. 

** Above p. 116 and 120. 

** Above p. 121. 
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(7) P. Berlin 8279; planetary tables (Fayum; 
after 42 a. pv.) * 
(8) P. Cairo 31222; ** astrological. 
(9) Coffin of Heter; horoscopic inscription 
(Thebes, about 120 a. p.) *” 
(10) Stobart tablets; planetary tables (Thebes, 
after 134 a. p.) * 
(11) P. Carlsberg 9; moon tables (Fayum, after 
144 a.p.) * 
(12) P. Carlsberg 1; Nut and decans (Fayum) 
(13) P. Berlin 8345; astrological treatise 
(Fayum) ** 
(14) P. Cairo 50143; * astrological fragment.” 


The above list seems to be complete so far ag 
published Demotic ** sources are concerned.®* They 
are closely related to the Ptolemaic-Roman mont- 
mental representations and to the vast Greek 
astrological literature. The only Demotic text 
which refers to the totally different original Egyp- 
tian “astronomical ” concepts known to us from 
the royal tombs of the XIXth and XXth Dynasty 
is the P. Carlsberg 1. It seems to me of impor- 
tance to emphasize very strongly that the astro- 
nomical as well as the religious and social back- 


“* Neugebauer [1] p. 212 ff. and Pls. 17 ff. 
** Spiegelberg DD II Pl. 129. 
*? Above p. 115. 
“* Neugebauer [1] p. 221 ff. and Pls. 23 ff. 
“* Neugebauer-Volten [1]. 
°° Lange-Neugebauer [1]. 
*! Spiegelberg DPB PI. 97. 
5? Spiegelberg DD III Pl. 59. 
** What I am able to read is only 
p; ntr mh 6 swg? p3y 
MOrnrnr 
x pi wee 


Wil\ * 830 SOx 9 ie 

The constellation at the beginning of the second line 
must be either Gemini or Pisces because of the de- 
terminative |. Gemini, Libra and Aquarius are known 
from the Tetrabiblos (I, 18 ed. Robbins p. 86/87) as 
constituting the triplicity (rplyovoy) of Mercury and it 
is therefore evident that we have here the same arrange- 
ment. Mercury is the sixth “ planet” only if one counts 
from outside and includes the sun. To call the planets 
Geol is not rare in Greek; e.g., P. Brit. Mus. No. 130 
speaks about “ the movement of the seven gods ” (Kenyon 
GP I p. 133, 7f.). 

5 All these texts contain many Hieratic sign forms, 
included here. 

**[ After the preparation of this manuscript, Dr. 
Hughes discovered the symbol for Sagittarius also in P. 
Cairo 31222 (text (8) of our list). In lines 3 and 5 
occurs the upturned arrow in a form similar to (7) I, 
4 in our Pl. 3, but with the added star determinative. 
In line 1, the star determinative is almost completely 
gone, but the preceding signs are probably to be read 
p3 nty 3th, as Dr. Hughes observes.) 
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ground of the Hellenistic material is at least as 
different from the Egyptian material of the New 
Kingdom (and its predecessors of the Middle 
Kingdom) as from the Babylonian sources. The 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN NUZI* 


HeErsert LIEBESNY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE LARGE NUMBER of law suits found in ancient 
Nuzi permit a fairly complete reconstruction of 
both the court organization and the conduct of the 
trial, including the judgment, for the period 
around 1500 B. C.* 


* My thanks are due to the American Philosophical 
Society whose generous grant has enabled me to under- 
take these studies. I have further to thank Dr. E. R. 
Lacheman who was kind enough to send me his tran- 
scriptions and some of his translations of unpublished 
Nuzi texts in the collection of the Harvard Semitic 
Museum which have bearing upon the law of procedure. 
Thus I was able to make use of this very important 
material. 

* This is the last in a series of articles dealing with 
the legal procedure in Nuzi. A communication treating 
the ‘Oath of the King’ in Nuzi procedure has appeared 
in JAOS 61.62f. (1941), a second study on ‘ Evidence 
in Nuzi Legal Procedure’ was published ibid. 130 ff. 

The following abbreviations have been used in this 
paper: 

AASOR: Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 

ASAW: Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen 
Klasse der saechsischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. 

BASOR: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 

CH: Code of Hammurabi. 

Cross: D. Cross, Movable Property in the Nuzi Docu- 
ments, Am. Oriental Series 10 (New Haven, 1937). 

Cuq, DB: E. Cuq, Btudes sur le droit Babylonien, les 
lois Assyriennes et les loig Hittites (Paris, 1929). 

Driver-Miles, AL: G. R. Driver and John C. Miles, The 
Assyrian Laws (Oxford, 1935). 


_—Gadd: “ Tablets from Kirkuk,” Revue d’Assyriologie 23 


(1926), 50-161. 

HI: Chiera, E., Zacavations at Nuzi I (Harvard Semitic 
Series 5, Cambridge, 1929). 

HII: Pfeiffer, R. H., Hecavations at Nuzi II (Harvard 
Semitic Series 9, Cambridge, 1935). 

HIV: Pfeiffer, R. H. and Lacheman, E. R., Pacavations 
at Nuzi IV (Harvard Semitic Series 13, Cam- 
bridge, 1942). 

JAOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JBL: Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JPOS: Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. 

KBo: Keilschriftterte aus Boghazkdi, ed. by H. Figulla, 
E. F. Weidner etc, (Leipzig, 1916 ff.). 

Koschaker, Biirgschaftsrecht: Koschaker, P., Babylo- 
nisch-Assyrisches Biirgschaftsrecht (Leipzig, 1911). 

Knudtzon: Knudtzon, J. A., Die Bl-Amarna Tafeln 
(Leipzig, 1935). / 


j 


A. Court ORGANIZATION AND ROYAL 
JURISDICTION 


I. The Law Courts in General. 


As in other Mesopotamian legal systems trials 
in Nuzi were always conducted before a bench com- 
prising more than one judge.? The minimum num- 
ber seems to have been three. There were, however, 
often more than three judges and we have been 


Knudtzon-Weber: reference to the notes by Weber in 
above volume. 

Lautner, Streitbeendigung: Die richterliche HEntschei- 
dung und die Streitbeendigung im altbabyloni- 
schen Prozessrechte. Leipziger rechtswissenschaft- 
liche Studien 9 (Leipzig, 1922). 

MDP: Mémoires de la mission archéologique de Perse, 

MVAAeG: Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-aegypti 
schen Gesellschaft. 

NI-V: Chiera, E., Joint Hapedition with the Iraq 
Museum at Nuzi. Vols. I-III, Paris (1927-31); 
IV-V, Philadelphia (1934). 

NVI: Lacheman, E. R., Joint Hapedition with the Iraq 
Museum at Nuzi. Vol. VI (New Haven, 1939). 

NKRA: Koschaker, P., Neue keilschriftliche Rechtsur- 
kunden aus der el-Amarna Zeit. ASAW 39 (1928) 
5. 

OLZ: Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

RA: Revue d’assyriologie et d’archéologie orientale. 

RLA: Reallexikon der Assyriologie. 

RORH: Koschaker, P., Ueber einige griechische Rechts 
urkunden aus den oestlichen Randgebieten des 
Hellenismus. ASAW 42 (1932) 1. 

San Nicold, Beitraege: San Nicold, Marian, Beitraege 
zur Rechtsgeschichte im Bereiche der keilschrift- 
lichen Rechtsquellen (Oslo, 1931). 

San Nicold, Schlussklauseln: San Nicold, Marian, Die 
Schlussklauseln der altbabylonischen Kauf- und 
Tauschvertraege. Muenchener Beitraege sur 
Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, 
Vol. 4 (Munich, 1922). 

SMN: Ouneiform Texts in the Semitic Museum at 
Harvard, (catalogue numbers). 

Speiser, IHu: Speiser, E. A., Introduction to Hurrian. 
AASOR 20 (1940-1941). 

Walther, Gerichtswesen: Walther, A., Das altbaby- 
lonische Gerichtswesen. Leipziger sem. Studien. 
Vol. 6.4-6 (Leipzig, 1915). 

ZA: Zeitschrift fuer Assyriologie. 

ZDMG: Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlaendischen 
Gesellschaft. 

Other titles will be cited in full. 

*Cf. Lautner, Streitbeendigung 68 ff. 
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unable to establish any rule which determined the 
number of judges required for a law suit. The 
Nuzi courts were secular courts. There is no evi- 
dence in favor of temple courts comparable to those 
found in Old Babylonian law.* The court records 
were sealed by the judges and by the court scribe. 
No seals of witnesses appear on these documents.® 
In most of the law suits the officials are merely 
designated as judges. Evidence of special tribunals 
is rare as far as court trials are concerned.* The 





*#.g. three judges appear in NIV 322, 343, 347, 372, 
374, 379, 382; four in HI 27, 49, 53; five in AASOR 
16.33, 43; six in AASOR 16.72; seven in AASOR 
16.40; eight in NIV 323 and so on. In N II 138 (the 
document was translated and discussed by Gordon, 
Orientalia n.s. 5.308 and 320 (1936) only one judge is 
mentioned in the trial itself. The tablet is sealed by him 
and by another person who might be a second judge. 
The case is obscure, however, and no conclusions can be 
drawn from it. 

*Cf. Lautner, Streitbeendigung 73f. Mention is made 
in Nuzi law suits of the dl ilani ‘city of the gods.’ 
This has been taken by most authors as referring to the 
sacred and administrative center at the capital, Arrapha. 
Cf. Speiser, AASOR 16 p. 74 and Lacheman, BASOR 81, 
12-4 (1941). This seems to be borne out by records like 
AASOR 16.8 and H I 103 where Arrapha and 4 ilani 
are, apparently, used interchangeably. Recently, however, 
H. Lewy, Orientalia 11.29 n. 5 (1942), has contended 
that there was an dl ilani in Nuzi as well as in Arrapha 
and that suits conducted in the dl ilani were conducted 
before temple judges. In H I 103, 104 and H II 3 this 
seems to be contradicted by the fact that the dl ilini is 
mentioned in connection with royal jurisdiction and 
administration. There is no indication that temple courts 
played any role in Nuzi. The oath to the gods was most 
probably taken in the temple. Contrary to Babylonian 
law, however, temple judges are never mentioned and 
the suit is continued before the original secular court 
which had ordered the oath to be taken. Cf. JAOS 61. 
136-37 (1941). As far as the case N IV 390 is con- 
cerned, which is quoted by Mrs. Lewy ibid., she has 
conceded herself that it cannot be said which sacred 
center is meant there. That the order of the judges to 
the defendant to appear in the 41 ilani at a certain date 
is connected with an oath ceremony to be performed 
there is, however, equally uncertain. N IV 323, 351 and 
395 (the latter containing the judgment) refer to the 
same case and nowhere is there any mention that the 
defendant was ordered to take the oath. 

*In a number of records the names of the persons 
sealing the documents are followed by the designation 
‘judge.’ Cf. e.g. N IV 322, 345, 365, 379; N VI 663, 
664, 666, 671. No other designation is ever found, except, 
of course, the designation ‘ scribe.’ 

* An exceptional case is the trial of Kushiharbe, mayor 
of Nuzi. The documents relative to this case were pub- 
lished by Speiser, AASOR 16.1-14, This is an extra- 
ordinary investigation into malfeasance in office. The 
ordinary rules of legal procedure cannot be applied to it. 
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halzuhlu and his court, however, are found fre- 
quently functioning as a recording office for con- 
tracts. 


2. Jurisdictional Functions of the Halzuhlu. 


The halzuhlu in Nuzi is an administrative official 
of some kind. Sometimes he is delegated by the 
king to determine boundaries of real estate.’ In 
most of the cases preserved, however, he appears 
in connection with the judicial administration. 
Outside Nuzi the term is found in two of the 
Amarna letters. There, too, it refers to administra- 
tive officers, as is apparent from the context.* The 
word seems to be a combination of the Akkadian 
term halsu ‘fortress’ with the Hurrian element 
uhli. This latter is used to form agent nouns 
designating officials and occupational terms.® The 
original meaning, therefore, must have been that 
of an officer in charge of a fortress or citadel. The 
functions of this officer in Nuzi, however, were 
certainly not merely military in nature. That 
brings to mind a similar change which the office 
of orparyyés underwent in some parts of the Hel- 
lenistic World. Originally an officer in command 
of larger bodies of troops, the orparyyés became, 
in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, an official in 
charge of the civilian administration of the nome 
while still retaining certain military duties.*° A 
similar development of the office would not seem 
improbable in the case of the halzuhlu. 


*H II 1 (translated and discussed by Speiser, JAOS 
49. 269 ff. [1929]), N IV 336, 

*Knudtzon 30.10; 67.15. Im the first case ‘the 
haleublu of the land of Egypt’ is referred to as the 
official to whom a letter of condolence addressed to the 
pharao should be handed. In the second case the balzuhlu 
are probably the ‘ regents’ of the different cities. In this 
case the term is, perhaps, synonymous to bazannu. Cf. 
Knudtzon-Weber 1145, Koschaker OLZ 34.226 (1931). 

*J. Friedrich ZDMG 91.212 n. 2 (1937). Speiser 
THu 130. H. Lewy, in Orientalia 11.11 n. 5 (1942) 
translates halsu with ‘district.’ Dr. Speiser has pointed 
out to me that falgu has to be regarded as a loanword 
in Hurrian rather than an Akkadian gloss. The word 
is also a loanword in Hittite. Haleuhlu, therefore, is to 
be regarded as a loanword with an element added and 
not as a hybrid. 

2° Cf. F. Bilabel in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realency- 
clopaedie der classischen Altertumswissenschaften 2. 
Reihe, 7. Halbband 184 ff. The office of the strategos 
outside Egypt has been treated by W. Schwahn bid. 
Supplementband 6.1071 ff., H. Bengtson, Die Strategie 
in hellenistischer Zeit, vol. 1 (Miinchener Beitrége eur 
Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte 26, 
Munich, 1937). 
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With regard to the judicial administration the 
part played by the halzuhlu does not seem large 
enough to warrant Koschaker’s view that he was 
president of the Nuzi court.** Most of the court 
records in which he appears are so called ‘ declara- 
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Where Tehibtilla does not appear his place is taken 
by Teshuya the son of the king.** All declarations 
which mention judges only are sealed by Teshuya, 
Tarmiya, and Zilteshub son of Zuya. The fact that 
,Tehibtilla’s name never appears in declarations 


tions in court.’ These records cannot be regarded Y made only before judges was taken as one of the 


as law suits, hardly even as ‘ friendly suits,’—that 
is, contracts in form of a suit, They are declara- 
tions by only one of the parties to a transaction 
and are introduced by the phrase: li8dniu ga A 
ana pani halzuhli u ana pani daydini kinanna 
igtabi ‘the tongue of A before the halzuhlu and 
the judges spoke as follows.’ The records bear the 
seals of the halzuhlu and two judges. They never 
contain names of witnesses and are never sealed 
by the parties. The total number of officials before 
whom these declarations are made is always three. 
In some instances the declarations are made before 
three judges, the halzuhlu evidently not being 
present.** It is a characteristic of these cases that 
the same officials always appear in them, The 
judges sitting in law suits, on the other hand, vary 
considerably. In all but two of the instances where 
a halzuhlu and judges are mentioned, the docu- 
ment is sealed by Tehibtilla, Tarmiya son of 
Unabtae, and Tarmiteshub son of Ehliteshub.”* 


% OLZ 34.226 (1931), 35.402 (1932). In the latter 
discussion Koschaker abandoned his view previously held 
that heleuhlu was the Hurrian equivalent of Akkadian 
hazannu ‘mayor, regent.’ In the Amarna letters this 
equation can be made for Knudtzon 67, but it seems 
very doubtful for Knudtzon 30. Good reasons why this 
equation cannot be maintained for the Nuzi texts have 
been given by H. Lewy Orientalia 11.12 n. 1 (1942). In 
Orientalia 10.202 (1941) H. Lewy has defined the 
baleuhlu as an administrative officer in charge of a 
district. 

*N II 131, 166, 175, 178, 183, 199; V 476, 479; 
AASOR 16.15, 16. N II 164 likewise is a declaration 
before judges. There, however, more than three judges 
are mentioned, and the document contains merely a short 
declaration by two persons who undertake not to raise 
future claims. The document is from the generation fol- 
lowing Tehibtilla. Similarly, N II 107 bears the seals 
of more than three judges. It also differs in so far as 
the judges put questions to the declarant. This record 
also was written after Tehibtilla’s time. As all the other 
records come from Tehibtilla’s era, the question might 
at least be raised whether the character of these decla- 
rations changed in the next generation. 

* Cf. N II 104, 106, 109, 114, 122, 129, 132, 136, 137, 
142, 144, 146, 148, 149, 152, 153, 156, 157, 165, 168, 169, 
171, 172, 173, 180, 185, 187, 193, 194; N V 480, 481. 

In N II 170 and 200 only the seals of Tehibtilla and 
Tarmiya are mentioned. The tablets are fragmentary, 





main indications that he was a halzuhlu.’* This 
is very probable. The possibility that he affixed his 
seal as a party in these documents was already 
ruled out by Koschacker.** It is true that he is, in 
most of these declarations, one of the parties to 
the contract. It is noteworthy, however, that his 
seal is not found in those declarations where he 
did not appear as an official but was one of the 
parties.*7 On the other hand his seal is found on 
tablets where he acted as official but was not one 
of the parties.** 

Of special interest are the two documents where 
the halzuhlu and judges are mentioned, but 
Tehibtilla’s seal does not appear. The officials act- 
ing there were Teshuya, Tarmiya and Tarmiteshub. 
Teshuya and Tarmiya are mentioned in those 
declarations which were made before judges only, 
whereas Tarmiteshub does not appear in those 
texts. It may be concluded that Tarmiteshub acted 
as halzuhlu in these two instances.*® 

All of the declarations in court treated above deal 
with real estate. Their legal nature has been dis- 
cussed at length by Koschaker.”” He regards them 


however, and the seal of Tarmiteshub could have been 
destroyed. In N II 145 the third seal is likewise 
destroyed. In N II 197 only Tehibtilla’s seal is pre 
served. In N II 109 the :ather of both assessors is given 
as Ehliteshub, in N II 148 both are called Tarmiya. 
These are obviously scribal errors. AASOR 16.17, 19 
mention merely the halzu}lu in the introductory phrase. 
The persons sitting in the case are the same as usual. 
Cf. H. Lewy, Orientalia 11 7 n. 2 who notes also other 
irregularities in the introductory phrases. 

14 N II 160, 176. 

18 Koschaker OLZ 35 402 (1932). 
11 6. 

16 Ibid. 

17Cf. N II 131, 166, 175, 176, 178, 183, 199, N V 
476, 479. 

18 E.g. AASOR 16.17, 19. 

** Cf. H. Lewy, Orientalia 11 6f. 

*OLZ 35 403f. H. Lewy regards some of the docu- 
ments as formal renouncements of a deceased relative’s 
feudal possessions, and others as deeds regranting the 
same fief to a dead tenant’s heir, Orientalia 11.21. This 
viewpoint is based upon her theory that the so-called 

‘sale adoptions’ were acts connected with the feudal ad- 
ministration. According to her view, the feudal tenant 
took the royal officer into sonship to insure the return 


H. Lewy, Orientalia 
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as ‘ Publizititsakte’ relating to sale-adoptions or 


exchanges. 

The halzuhlu and judges appear as tribunal in 
two law suits.2* Tarmiya, Teshuya, and Tarmi- 
teshub appear together as judges in one law suit.** 
The halzuhlu is not mentioned in the introductory 
formula of the latter document. All three of these 
law suits concern real estate. The reason why law 
suits were sometimes conducted before the tribunal 
of the halzvhlu cannot be determined. Only an 
increase in xaaterial can provide the answer. 

As far as can be seen now the halzuhlu together 
with judges functioned as an authority for certain 
public acts relating to real estate. The fact that 
these functions were exercised always by the same 
group of officials leads to the belief that this was 
an established tribunal, established, perhaps, for 
this very purpose.”* 


of the grant to the crown after his death. This theory 
cannot be discussed here in detail. There are documents 
which seem to militate rather strongly against it. In 
N IV 371 the adopted son, Tehibtilla, sues the adoptive 
father on the basis of a sale adoption. According to H. 
Lewy’s theory the fields concerned there would have been 
a feudal grant given by the royal officer, Tehibtilla, to 
the tenant. The adoption provision would only refer 
to the tenant’s death. There, however, the plaintiff 
claims the fields back from the defendant on the basis 
of the sale-adoption. The defendant gives them to him 
and the plaintiff takes them. Equally difficult to under- 
stand would be N IV 365 where the original adoptive 
parent is sued by Ennamati, Tehibtilla’s son. The 
defendant is ordered to measure the fields out and give 
them to Tehibtilla. In none of these instances is there 
any reference to a transgression of feudal laws which 
would warrant the taking away of a fief. H. Lewy’s 
discussion is, however, not yet complete and it may be 
that the author will be able to explain some of the 
difficulties which come up at present. 

2N IV 352, 382. 

*N IV 392. This document concerns the same case 
as 382. Both documents contain decisions. Why the 
matter was treated twice in court I am unable to tell. 
H. Lewy, Orientalia 11 20f. regards 382 as the renun- 
ciation of the claims to his brother’s estate on the part 
of the defendant and 392 as the regranting of the fief of 
his brother to the defendant. The reasons for this view 
are not given in the part of the study published sc far. 
It may be noted that the defendant renourices all his 
claims to the property in both documents. 

In 371 Teshuya and Tarmiya appear as judges. The 
third judge, however, is Akkulienni son of Ninuari. 

* Cf. H. Lewy, Orientalia 11 9. She suggests that the 
court of the halewhlu was the court charged with the 
decision of disputes concerning the royal domain. The 
main function of the court on the basis of the evidence 
at hand, however, was evidently that of a recording 
office. The actual lawsuits decided by it are very few 
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3. The Jurisdictional Functions of the King. 


The role of the king in the judicial administra- 
tion of Nuzi becomes apparent from a number of 
documents. Most important of these is the record 
of an actual trial before the king.* In this suit 
Arikanari, who is either a son or a slave of the 
king, complains that Uzimbalidu had exacted from 
him 180 sheep. He implies that this was illegal. 
Uzimbalidu proves, however, that these 180 sheep 
constituted a fine imposed by the judges of Abenash 
upon Arikanari’s father. As proof he submits the 
tablet containing the decision in that suit. Because 
Arikanari had reopened a case already decided, he 
is sentenced to pay as fine one female slave. That 
is the normal fine imposed for repeating a suit. 
The record shows that the king apparently acted 
alone, as no judges are mentioned besides him. 
This was probably the normal procedure in the 
Hurrian legal system, as is shown by a law suit 
conducted before Saushshatar, the King of Mi- 
tanni.** In this law suit, too, the king appears as 
sole judge, and the document bears only his seal. 
In both instances the suit is conducted by the king 
himself from beginning to end. He questions the 
parties, examines the proofs and pronounces the 
sentence. 

The king could also delegate his judicial powers, 
as shown by SMN 2380. This document is a letter 
written by the sukallu ‘vizier’ Akibtashenni to a 
certain Tehibsharri.”* Kibalienni, the son of Pula- 
hali, had appealed to the king alleging that the 
judges had not correctly decided his law suit.? 


when compared with the many suits about real estate 
brought before the ordinary law courts. 

*SMN 3098. 

*° This document was found at Atchana and published 
by Sidney Smith, The Antiquaries Journal 19 41 f. 
(1939). Cf. Sidney Smith, Alalakh and Chronology 40, 
London, 1940. 

*°Cf. for this office H. Lewy, Orientalia 11 2 n. 4 
and the literature quoted there. 

27 The word used for the appeal to the king is wé-te- 
hi-hé-in. This word occurs in N IV 321, 8 and AASOR 
16. 71, 2. Cf. also AASOR 16. 7, 20. It has been ex- 
plained by Speiser AASOR 16 p. 72 as a blending of 
sahi/ sahdhu ‘to be low, prostrate’ and bandnu ‘to be 
gracious, merciful.’ In all these cases it apparently 
refers not to the laying of an appeal in the technical 
sense, but rather to an extraordinary remedy against 
wrongs committed against the complainant. 

The action of the judges against which remedy is 
sought is expressed by di-ni-ia ki-i ld ri-it-ti-am-ma 
i-ip-pi-éu. The phrase recurs in SMN 2670. It may 
tentatively be translated with ‘ the judges did not decide 
my law suit appropriately(?).’ Whether rittu ‘ finger’ 
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The sukallu ordered Tehibsharri to select associate 
judges and to attend to the law suit. If a given 
contingency arose, the parties were to be sent to 
the king. The nature of this contingency does not 
become clear as the tablet is broken.”* 

On the other hand, a law suit conducted before 
the judges could be drawn before the king through 
action of the party. In SMN 3083 the judges 
reported to the viziers that during a law suit the 
defendant had requested the transfer of the law 
suit to the king. For this purpose he swore a nis 
Sarrt ‘oath to the king’ with regard to the law 
suit.2* In H I 103 the judges of Nuzi were advised 
that the adversary of a certain woman was to be 
sent to Arrapha so that the suit. might be decided 
by the king. As the order was directed to the 
judges, it may be assumed that a trial had already 
been going on in the Nuzi court. This trial evi- 
dently was interrupted by the request to have the 
case brought before the king.*° 

The two records of trials before Hurrian kings 
which we can examine do not show any basic differ- 
ences in procedure from suits conducted in other 
law courts. There is, however, a difference with 
regard to the summons showing that the persons 
concerned were brought before the royal tribunal 


by officials. The summons have the form of letters 


directed to these officials. In H I 103 the ad- 
dressees in the first part of the letter were the 
judges, in the second part a certain Ehlipapu.* 


has anything to do with this phrase is not clear. The 
formula must refer to some kind of dereliction of duty 
on the part of the judges. 

**In N IV 321 reference is made to a royal order 
directing the éaken m4ti ‘governor’ to investigate cer- 
tain property rights. That, however, seems to be a purely 
administrative action. The suit, itself, is conducted be- 
fore the ordinary court. For other documents refering 
to this dispute, see H. Lewy, Orientalia 11 4 n. 1. 

** The Oath to the King has here a different function 
than usual. Cf. JAOS 61 62f. (1941). 

*° A case reported to the king after the pronounce- 
ment of the sentence is N IV 347. The king imposes an 
additional fine of one ox. Why the case was brought 
before the king is not quite clear, cf. JAOS 61 137 
(1941) and the literature discussed there. Another 
ease where a report was made to the king is N VI 668. 
The tablet is too broken, however, to permit of any con- 
clusions. In two cases of trial by ordeal, the decision is 
also left to the king. They are H II 7 and H IV 422. 
For the former cf. JAOS 61 139. The difficult case 
N IV 325, which may have some connection with N IV 
321 and other texts, will be treated in detail by H. 
Lewy, cf. Orientalia 11 4 n. 1. 

*? Koschaker thinks that he may have been the mayor 
of Nuzi, ZA 43 204, n. 3 (1936). 
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Ehlipapu is ordered to bring Hirihil to Arrapha 
so that his suit with the woman Umpaya may be 
decided. Umpaya is mentioned also in the first 
part of the letter. Whether Hirihil is identical with 
the man mentioned there merely as bél diniiy 
“her(!) adversary’ is not certain. Interesting is 
the last clause to the effect that Umpaya should 
not be allowed to leave the ‘ city of the gods,’ the 
sacred district of Arrapha. This is a strong indi- 
cation that the summonses before the royal tri- 
bunal were forcible ** and that the parties could 
be held in the capital city pending the decision in 
their trial. The other summonses before the royal 
tribunal merely contain the names of the addressees, 
not their titles.** 

The king is aided by his viziers in the adminis- 
tration of justice. As far as can be seen, these 
officials did not act as delegated judges for the 
king. They were charged with administrative duties 
such as preparing the suits for the royal tribunal ™ 
or ordering a person to attend to a suit as delegate 
of the king.** 

On the basis of the evidence which suggests that 
the litigants were forcibly brought before the king’s 
tribunal, Koschaker has expressed doubts whether 
there was any room for an action by default in this 
type of procedure.** So far, there is no clear evi- 
dence for or against this suggestion. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether this one difference, even 
if established, would warrant a distinction between 
the procedure before the ordinary courts and 
that before the royal tribunal, as suggested by 
Koschaker. Judging from the phraseology of SMN 
3098 and the fact that all law courts could pro- 
nounce binding sentences,** the procedures appear 
very much alike. 

It seems probable that any case could be brought 
before the king. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that there were instances in the Middle 
Assyrian Laws in which the case could be brought 
either before the king or before the judges.** Con- 


*2 Koschaker, ZA 43 204. 

°° H II 6, AASOR 16.76; uncertain are H I 102, NV 
497. Cf. Koschaker, ibid. 

** SMN 3083. 

6 SMN 2380. The law suit N IV 371, however, bears 
the seal of Tarmiya the sukallu. H. Lewy’s suggestion 
(Orientalia 11.6) that this man was identical with 
Tarmiya, son of Unaptae, one of the judges usually 
appearing with the halzuhlu, is probable. 

. * Koschaker ZA 43 205. 
*7 Cf. below 14) ff. 
*® Driver-Miles, AL tablet A $15, C §8 and p. 336 ff. 
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trary to the Old Babylonian Law, the king in the 
Hurrian legal system decided the suit himself; he 
did not merely examine the proofs, leaving the final 
decision to a delegated official.** 


B. THE PARTIES AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 


I. Considerations of Sex, Status, and Residence. 


In accordance with the independent position of 
women in the business life of Nuzi, they were not 
restricted in any way as to legal procedure. They 
could appear as plaintiffs and defendants and did 
not need to be represented by a man.*® 

The situation with regard to slaves was similar. 
They could appear not only as representatives of 
their masters but also as litigants in their own 
affairs.“ There are some indications, however, that 
in special cases, at least, the master or his repre- 
sentative could interfere when the slave was sub- 
jected to a fine. In N IV 355 the defendant is 
sentenced ‘ out of his house’ ** and condemned to 
pay a fine. This sentence is opposed, however, by 
aman who claims that the defendant was a warad 
tkallim ‘slave of the palace’ and could not be 
sentenced by the court. The court apparently recog- 
nized this argument and rescinded its decision. 
This is shown by the fact that the record is desig- 
nated as tuppi tahsiltt ‘ memorandum tablet’ which 
would not be the case had a final decision been 
rendered. Whether the jurisdiction of the court as 
such was challenged in this case or only its ability 
to render this special type of judgment, does not 
become quite clear. Another case in point might 
be H II 94. Two slaves of Hishmiteshub, son of 
the king, are accused of having stolen an ox. They 
confess, but the court does not render judgment. 
Instead, the record says : dinu DI- KUDM¥Sana! His- 
mitesub ‘the judges the lawsuit to Hishmiteshub ’ 
(turned over ?).** Because of the absence of a verb 


* Cf. Lautner, Streitbeendigung 77. 
“Cf. C. Gordon, ZA 43 166 (1936). The situation 
Was similar in the Old Babylonian Law, cf. Lautner, 
— der Vorgeschichte 4 90 ff., further Cuq, DB 

1 ff. 

“Cf. Sarisaalo, Studia Orientalia 5, 3 77 ff. (1934). 

“For this phrase see below 143. Another incomplete 
copy of this document is N IV 344. It was left in- 
complete because of this intervention in favor of the 
defendant. 

“Cf. Sarisaalo, ibid. 30. He translates ‘the judgment 
of the judges on Hishmiteshub.’ Aside from the fact 
that to justify this translation, one would ‘expect either 
4a or dinu in the construct state, it does not seem to fit 
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it is very difficult to determine the meaning of this 
phrase. That it had something to do with the 
position of the master of the slaves with regard to 
the law suit is obvious. Perhaps, the court left the 
punishment of the slaves to him. In a third case, 
H I 48 the wife of a slave of Haishteshub wounded 
a man in a fight.** The judges found her guilty 
and imposed a fine upon her. Before closing the 
case, however, the court sent to the master of the 
slave and asked his consent to the infliction of an 
extra punishment.*® This consent was granted. 
The position of the defendants whose residence 
was outside the territory of Arrapha is indicated 
by N IV 328 and 346. In the former case Enna- 
mati, son of Tehibtilla, sued Shubahali, a resident 
of Hanigalbat,** for 1 imer of field allegedly sold 
by Shubahali’s father to Tehibtilla. The judges 
assign the fields in question to the sons of Tehibtilla. 
They do not, however, compel the defendant to 
restore to the plaintiffs the produce of the field for 
the period of illegal possession. The reason for 
this is given as follows: (1. 21 ff.) ki-i-me-e ‘Su-pa- 
ha-li i-na lib-bi mat Ar-ra-ab-hi 1a a3-bu-mi ‘ be- 
cause Shubahali does not have a residence in the 
land of Arrapha.’ It seems from this text that a 
person having his residence outside Arrapha could 
be sued in Arrapha but could not be convicted to 
pay damages.*? In N IV 346 Elhibsharri is sued 
by Ennamati and Shurkitilla because he had taken 
fields belonging to them. The defendant replied 
that he was a resident of Akkad, knew nothing 
about the fields and would not raise any claims 
against the property in question. With this decla- 
ration the document ends. There is no formal 
decision. This record also shows that an alien 
could appear before a court as defendant. Whether 


the context too well. Hishmiteshub certainiy was not a 
party to the suit, and no judgment was rendered at all 
by the court. 

“4 The case has been treated by C. Gordon JPOS 15 
29 ff. (1935) and by Sarisaalo, ibid. 5, 3 2f. and 78. 

‘* This punishment involved the cutting off of a finger. 
Gordon is probably right in suggesting that the master’s 
consent had to be asked because of this extra punishment. 

** Hanigalbat is the name used in Nuzi for the land 
of Mitanni. Speiser has pointed out in JAOS 49 274 
(1929) that Hanigalbat was the geographical desig- 
nation of the land, while Mitanni must have been a 
purely political connotation. For a different opinion ef. 
8S. Smith, Alalakh and Chronology 40. Arrapha was a 
vassal state of Mitanni. Cf. E. R. Lacheman, BASOR 
78 21 (1940). 
*"* Cf. Koschaker, OLZ 39 153 (1936). 
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the non-resident could sue cannot be stated with 
certainty.** As far as can be seen there are no 
law suits among the published documents where 
the plaintiff is designated as an alien, but the two 
documents treated above show that the ethnicon 
was not attached as a rule to the name of a person. 
It was mentioned only incidentally where legally 
relevant.*® The argument from silence is, therefore, 
inconclusive. It has further to be noted that both 
of the suits under discussion concern real estate. 
From N IV 328 it may be inferred that claims 
concerning the persona! liability of a non-resident 
could not be brought before a court in Nuzi. Pre- 
sumably such claims had to be brought before a 
court in the country of residence, in this case 
Hanigalbat. This may be compared with a passage 
from the letter of the Hittite king, Hattusilis ITI, 
to king Kadashman-Enlil of Babylon.*® There 
Hattusilis discussed the case of his vassal Bentisseni 
(= Nuzi Wantigent) who had, allegedly, slandered 
Akkad. On his part Bantisseni had a claim for 
three talents against several citizens of Akkad. 
Hattusilis asked the Babylonian king to give Ban- 
tisseni the opportunity to prosecute his claim in 
Babylon. He, on his part, would then investigate 
the charges laid against Bantisseni by the Baby- 
lonians. KoroSec has rightly concluded from this 
passage that in both cases the plaintiff had to sue 
at the defendant’s residence. As far as can be seen 
from the scanty Nuzi material, the same rule ap- 
plied there as far as personal claims were con- 
cerned. In suits about real estate, on the other 
hand, the jurisdiction of the court was obviously 
determined by the place where the real estate was 
situated. 


2. Number of Plaintiffs or Defendants. 


The cases are fairly frequent in Nuzi where 
action is brought by more than one plaintiff or 
against more than one defendant.™* Joint action 


** The one does not necessarily follow from the other. 
To give a modern example: the American ‘ Trading with 
the Enemy Act’ permits suits against enemy nationals 
under certain conditions. Non-resident enemy nationals, 
however, cannot sue in this country. 

** The same was true in other parts of Mesopotamia. 
Cf. San Nicold, Beitrége 157. 

* KBo I 10 rs. 26-33. This document was translated 
and discussed by V. Koroéec, Hethitische Staatsvertrige, 


Leipziger rechtswissenschaftliche Studien 60. 88 ff., Leip- - 


zig, 1931. 
*} More than one plaintiff appears in SMN 3500; N 
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was brought where the plaintiffs wanted to recover 
joint property. In many instances, the sons or 
grandsons of Tehibtilla sued for property which 
had been given to Tehibtilla or his forbears, the 
ownership of which had later been contested.®* Ip 
all these cases the sentence was pronounced for the 
joint owners as a unit. One person, however, could 
act for the several plaintiffs. This is shown by the 
suit of Ennamati and Shurkitilla against Kawinnj 
about which 4 documents are extant.®* In 351 and 
390 only Ennamati appears as plaintiff, whereas 
in the other two documents both brothers are men- 
tioned. The final decision is rendered in the name 
of both brothers. It cannot be determined with 
certainty whether Ennamati acted as representative 
of his brother or as head of the joint family 
household.** 

If defendants appear jointly in a suit it is either 
because they had been joint partners to a contract 
or had jointly perpetrated a crime. In most of the 
cases the decision is rendered against the defendants 
as a unit and they are, apparently, jointly respon- 
sible for carrying it out. Exceptions are SMN 3388 
and N IV 334. In SMN 3388 three men had 
broken into a straw-barn at night and had stolen 
straw belonging to the palace. They were seized 
by a certain Akibtashenni. They confessed their 
guilt and were sentenced by the court to pay a fine 
of 2 oxen, 2 asses and 20 sheep each. 2 oxen, 2 
asses and 20 sheep is the normal fine imposed for 
robbery at night.*> In N IV 334 a horse had been 
stolen and eaten by the defendants. Each of them 
is apparently sentenced to pay a fine of two horses. 
From the wording of both these texts it would seem 
that each defendant had to pay the whole fine. On 
the other hand he does not seem to be responsible 
for the fine imposed upon his co-defendants. This 
deviation from the normal pattern may be explained 
in the first case by the fact that the robbery con- 


IV 323, 324, 327, 328, 354, 378, 383, 385, 395; VI 654, 
662. More than one defendant is found in SMN 852, 
3388; N IV 360, 364, 366, 368, 373, 381; VI 659, 662; 
H II 11, 94; H IV 438; AASOR 16. 33, 43, 56. 

82 N IV 323 (351, 390, 395 refer to the same dispute), 
324, 354, 378; VI 654, 662, N IV 385 is unclear. 

8 N IV 323, 351, 390, 395. There is no plurality of 
defendants in this case. Kawinni’s brother Parhenari 
was a party to the original contract. The sole claimant 
and defendant, however, is Kawinni. 

‘This latter view is held by Koschaker, ZA 43 201 
n. 3. 

55 Cross 18. 














cerned palace property; in the second case, the 
tablet is broken and no explanation can be offered. 

Not only could several individual defendants be 
sued simultaneously but the action could also be 
directed against the inhabitants of a town as a 
group. Examples are N IT 125 and N IV 337. In 
N II 125 Gelteshub sued the inhabitants of Purulli 
because someone had broken into his house in that 
town and had stolen objects from it. The towns- 
people deny the charge. The plaintiff is finally 
ordered to submit to the river ordeal.5* N IV 337 
deals with a case where an ass was struck and died 
in the town of Hurasina-sehru. In this case the 
townspeople had to make good the loss. The de- 
cision is followed by a clause saying that the 
plaintiff would take an oath to the gods after the 
townspeople had paid the damage. This could not 
be an oath assessing his loss. Most probably it was 
an oath by which the plaintiff declared that he was 
satisfied with the payment made by the community 
and that he would not sue again should the per- 
petrator be found.*” 

The plaintiff was not bound to sue all of several 
defendants jointly. He apparently could choose one 
and sue him for the whole. An example for this is 
N VI 651. Four men had taken Tehibtilla into a 
sale-adoption and had given him 6 imer of land. 
Ennamati, Tehibtilla’s son, now sues one of these 
four men, Shukrabu, because part of these fields 
had been taken away by a third person. Shukrabu 
acknowledged that the fields had been given to 
Tehibtilla by him and his companions. The fact 
that the obligation was a joint one is stressed twice. 
In line 14, Ennamati states that the four men had 
given the fields to Tehibtilla ana iltinnutum ‘as 
one’ which must be taken to mean ‘ as one party.’ 
This is corroborated by the statement in line 33 
that the four men gave the fields to Tehibtilla itt 
ahimis ‘jointly.’ The end of the tablet is broken. 
The part preserved, however, indicates that the 
judges ordered Shukrabu to measure out and to 
clear the fields for Ennamati. This case shows, 
therefore, that a suit could be directed against only 
one of several warrantors for the execution of the 
warranty. There was, apparently, no need to sue 
all the several warrantors jointly.*®* 


“This text was translated and discussed by Gordon 
RA 33.2f. (1936). Cf. Orientalia 5.308 (1936). 

*' The difference in phraseology between this oath and 
the usual affirmative oath in Nuzi procedure has been 
noted in JAOS 61.137 n. 50 (1941). 

“For joint obligations (salmu-kénu clause) in the 
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In the instances discussed so far the joinder of 
plaintiffs or defendants was based upon a common 
legal and factual basis of the suit. Consequently, 
the decision rendered applied equally to all persons 
concerned in the trial. In some instances, however, 
suits against different defendants or by different 
plaintiffs were joined together though the legal 
basis for each of the suits differs. The reason for 
the joinder was that the same facts formed the 
basis of the suits. Because of the difference in the 
legal basis, however, one single decision could not 
apply to all the parties to the trial. 

In H152 Akibshenni sued Akkabu. Akkabu had 
permitted his oxen and asses to graze in the pastures 
of Uthabtae. Akibshenni, Uthabtae’s brother, had 
thereupon seized the animals, an action within his 
legal rights. Akkabu, however, had resisted the 
seizure and had smitten Akibshenni with a staff. 
Then Akkabu again took the animals. In the suit 
Akibshenni apparently acted not only for himself 
but also on behalf of his brother. The decision was 
twofold. Akkabu had to pay a fine to Akibshenni 
because of the violence against him and another to 
Uthabtae because of the illegal use of the pasture. 

Even more significant is N IV 373. Tehibtilla 
sued Shilwateshub and Ibnashari for real estate. 
Shilwateshub confessed that he had given the fields 
in question to Tehibtilla. On the basis of this con- 
fession, judgment for Tehibtilla was rendered as 
far as his dispute with Shilwateshub was concerned. 
The judges then turned to Ibnashari. He had ap- 
parently acquired the fields from Shilwateshub at 
a time when the latter had already given up his 
title to Tehibtilla. The judges ruled that Ibnashari 
had no claims against Tehibtilla, but acknowledged 
his claim for damages against Shilwateshub. 

Similar to this text is N IV 364. Ibshahalu and 
Hutiya sue Ennamati and Shurkitilla, sons of 
Tehibtilla. Ibshahalu alleges that his father had 
given 12 imer of field as security to Tehibtilla. 
This is, however, categorically denied by the de- 
fendants. Ibshahalu is unable to prove his claim 
and finally concedes that he has no claim against 
the fields in question. Hutiya on his part states 
that the fields had been given to him in a sale- 
adoption by Ibshahalu’s father which is denied by 
Ipshahalu. The fields are thereupon assigned to 
Tehibtilla’s sons. In this instance, it is true, there 
is only one decision which applied equally to both 


Mesopotamian laws cf. Koschaker NKRA 117 ff., RORH 
117 f. 
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defendants. The legal basis for their claims, how- 
ever, was entirely different. 


3. Substitution of Litigants during the Trial. 


There are several instances where a suit is taken 
over by another person during the trial. This 
change in litigants is often connected with the 
laudatio auctoris. In H I 53 Akaya, complaining 
that Kinni had been raising claims against his wife 
explains that he had received his wife from her 
father, Puhishenni. Thereupon, the judges order 
Puhishenni to be brought into court. Although 
Akaya is not formally released from the suit, it is 
evident that the suit against the claimant was 
taken over by Puhishenni. He is the one who argues 
the case and the decision is rendered in his name. 
A similar change on the defendants’ side occurred 
in H II 12. A man was accused of having stolen 
a tree. He contends that he had received the tree 
from Durarteshub who denies it. The accused, 
however, is able to prove his allegation. Again he 
is not released formally. It is plain, though, that 
Durarteshub had to take over the role of defendant. 
He is also the only one who is convicted. A formal 
acquittal of the former defendant is absent. 
¥ The only known case where the defendant is 

formally released from the trial is N IV 333. Taya 
was the defendant in a suit about real estate be- 
cause he: had taken the Oath of the King against 
Shurkitilla.*® He declared that he, himself, had 
no claims whatsoever against the fields in question 
but had acted only as representative of Hanate. 
After this fact had been established, the judges 
released Taya from the case and ordered Hanate 
to take over the suit.*° 

Somewhat different in nature is N IV 370, a 
suit between Tarmitilla and Tarmiya. Tarmitilla 
had been ordered by the king to restore a damaged 
canal. He, on his part, had ordered Tarmiya, the 
gugallu ‘water inspector’ to take the necessary 
steps. Tarmiya had employed Heirri in some 
capacity. The details of the case remain somewhat 
obscure because the text is broken. It is certain, 
however, that the work was not done. Heirri enters 
the suit as co-defendant of Tarmiya and is con- 
victed with him. Here the original defendant is 
not replaced by another person, but the second 


*° On the Oath of the King see JAOS 61. 62f. 
“This document was translated and discussed by 
Chiera and Speiser JAOS 47.50 ff. (1927). 
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defendant enters the suit besides him in a sort of 
collateral intervention. 


4, Representation in Court. 


Sometimes the plaintiff does not appear in court 
personally but acts through a representative." This 
fact has already been noted by Koschaker.®* The 
technical term for this delegate in a law suit is 
pihu ‘representative.’ In some cases the repre- 
sentative is designated in the opening formula of 
the record. Sometimes this is done in a direct state- 
ment introduced by uwmma ‘thus.’ In this state- 
ment the representative declares that he had been 
delegated by the principal.** The formal intro- 
ductory clause follows. In other cases the repre- 
sentative is designated in the introductory clause 
itself: A kimé pih B itti C ina dina ana pini 
daydini itéliima ‘A appeared as representative of 
B with C (defendant) in a law suit.’ * 

The delegate is not always designated as such, 
Fairly frequently there is no indication, save in 
the decision, that the person appearing as plaintiff 
did not act for himself.** The judgment, however, 
is always rendered in the name of the principal. 
The standard formula runs as follows: ina dini A 
uté wu daydni Bana C ana X ittadig ‘A (repre- 
sentative) won the case and the judges committed 
B (defendant) for X (penalty) to C (principal).’ 
This phrasing clearly shows that in these cases, 
too, the representative openly acted as such. The 
suit conducted by the agent was regarded entirely 
as a suit of the principal. This is clearly shown 
by N IV 329 and 339. In N IV 339 Ennamati 
conducted a suit for his father, Tehibtilla. The 
judgment was rendered for Tehibtilla. The de- 
fendants, however, did not abide by the terms of 
this decision, and Tehibtilla had to take legal 
action again. In this second suit it is stated that 
the first suit was won by Tehibtilla and that he 
took the fields in question. The fact that, in the 


*: Cf. N IV 329, 339, 356, 362, 377, 387; VI 650; HI 
52; H II 8, 11, 12, 141, 143; H IV 438; SMN 3388. 

*2ZA 43.196 and 201 f. 

*H II 8, 12. 

**N IV 356, 377, VI 650 (with slight stylistic varia- 
tions), H IV 438. The formulation in N IV 362 is 
somewhat different. 

**H II 141. N IV 329, 339, SMN 3388. Owing to the 
fragmentary condition of the tablets, the exact formu- 
lation remains doubtful in H II 11 and 143 as well as 
in N IV 376 and 387. 

*° Cf. Koschaker, ZA 43. 196. 
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first suit, he had acted through a representative 
was legally irrelevant. N IV 329 shows that the 
agent was entitled to receive for the principal the 
amount or thing in dispute. In this case Tehibtilla 
is again represented by Ennamati. The judgment 
is rendered in Tehibtilla’s name and is followed 
by the remark (1. 29): ina gat !Tillaya Ennamati 
iltegi ‘from the hand of Tillaya (the defendant) 
Ennamati took (the fields in dispute).’? N IV 362 
is noteworthy because it is worded throughout as 
though the suit had been conducted by Ennamati 
personally. Only in the end is there a brief remark 
stating that Uminiani had acted as representative 
of Ennamati in this case. I am unable to explain 
this complete deviation from the normal form. 

» As far as can be seen there is no case where the 
defendant was represented by an agent. N IV 333 
is no exception. In this text the defendant Taya 
declares at once after the opening of the suit that 
he has no claim to the fields in litigation and the 
principal, Hanate has to take over. Taya acts for 
Hanate, therefore, only with regard to the Oath of 
the King and is not her agent in the trial itself. 
This is, incidentally, an instance where the agent 
does not disclose his principal while acting for 
him.” 

The persons acting for the plaintiff were mostly 
members of the plaintiff’s household, either slaves 
or free persons. Koschaker has pointed out that 
the agent usually stands in some close relationship 
to the principal. This relationship is clear in cases 
where members of the principal’s immediate family 
or his slaves appear as agents. Where free persons 
not belonging to the principal’s family act as repre- 
sentatives, it seems safe to assume in most instances 
that they were employes of the principal.** The 
question remains, however, whether free persons 
not in the household of the principal could be used 
as agents. Very interesting in this respect is H I 
17 (— AASOR 10.30). In that instance Artilla 
gives his daughter into daughtership ana makan- 
niti ‘as a present’ to Kasi. As countergift he 
received from Kasi a robe and a pair of shoes. 
Furthermore Kasi was charged with the repre- 
sentation of Artilla in a law suit. If Kasi pre- 
vailed he was to keep Artilla’s daughter and was 
permitted to marry her off to whomever he pleased. 
What was to happen in case Kasi lost the suit is 


*' This case has already been discussed above 136. Cf. 


Koschaker ZA 43. 202. 
* Cf. Koschaker, ibid. 196, 201 f. 
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not clear because the tablet is broken. It seems, 
however, that he would not receive the girl but only 
a compensation of 10 shekels of silver for his 
efforts. From the patronymics it is obvious that 
Artilla and Kasi did not belong to the same family. 
Koschaker has suggested that the law suit con- 
cerned the daughter and that Kasi was a sort of 
procurator in rem suam.”® But Koschaker himself 
pointed out that, as owner of the girl, Kasi could 
have acted for himself unless he had not full owner- 
ship yet. I cannot get any further on this point 
than Koschaker. It seems likely, however, that 
Kasi was an outsider and not a member of Artiya’s 
household. 

These instances show that representation in court 
was a well known institution in Nuzi law and that 
fairly extensive use was made of it. Whether the 
usual form was agency fer an undisclosed principal 
rather than open representation in cases where out- 
siders acted cannot be decided definitely on the 
basis of the present material.” 

Different from these cases of representation are 
instances where former owners of real estate sue 
claimants. Such suits arose out of the guarantee 
against eviction given by the vendor to the emptor. 
Cases of this kind are N IV 327 and 383. Accord- 
ing to 327 the plaintiffs had given 12 imer of field 
to Tehibtilla. Their rights to this transaction were 
contested, however, by the defendant who claimed 
the fields as his own. The judges decide in favor 
of the plaintiffs and rule that the fields should be 
taken by the plaintiffs and be given to Tehibtilla. 
Besides, the defendant is ordered not to raise any 
more claims against the plaintiffs. This is in marked 
contrast to the form of the decision in the case of 
representation. There the decision is rendered for 
the principal, the agent’s name appearing only in 
the opening phrase of the decision A tna dint ilté 
‘ A won the suit.’ Here, however, the judgment is 
rendered for the plaintiffs. It is stated only as 
their further obligation that they have to pass the 
fields on to Tehibtilla. In N IV 383 the plaintiffs 


** Cf. Speiser, AASOR 10.26 and to the countergift 
Speiser, BASOR 77.15 ff. (1940). 

7° Koschaker, Ibid, 202 n. 2. 

™ That was the opinion expressed by Koschaker ébid. 
202. N IV 333 which he quotes for this theory is not 
conclusive proof, however. It may be that the form of 
agency for an undisclosed principal was necessary there 
because of the nature of the Oath of the King. To take 
this oath was the only function of the agent as far as 
we can see. 
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alleged that the defendant had taken their father 
into sonship and had given him 1 imer of field. 
They won the suit on the basis of evidence they 
were able to produce. In the decision the court 
ruled that the field, the title deed of the plaintiffs’ 
father, as well as the tablet recording the decision 
should be given to Ennamati the son of Tehibtilla. 
The fine, however, was to go to the plaintiffs. It 
may be concluded from this form of the decision 
that the plaintiffs had given the field to Ennamati 
and had sued the defendant as warrantors because 
he contended to have a title to the field.** The 
difference from the formulation in cases of repre- 
sentation is again pronunced. 


C. Tue ProGREsS OF THE TRIAL. 


In most of the trials both parties appear before 
the court together. This is expressed by the intro- 
ductory phrase: A ttt B ina dini ana pani daydni 
ttelima ‘A appeared with B in a law suit before 
the judges.’ As a rule the party mentioned first is 
the plaintiff.** Sometimes the phrase contains a 
statement concerning the matter in action intro- 
duced by assum ‘ because.’ ™* The closest parallel 
to this introductory phrase is offered by the Old 
Babylonian Law. There the phrase ana daydné 
alaku ‘to go to the judges’ and similar phrases 
are used.”* There is, however, no parallel to the 
act of dinam Sihuzu or dinam danu which marks 
the opening of the suit in Old Babylonian pro- 
cedure." This can be explained by the different 


™ H. Lewy, Orientalia 11.14 assumes that the docu- 
ments relevant to this suit were given to Ennamati in 
his function as administrative officer charged with the 
supervision of real estate transactions. But it is ex- 
pressly stated in the decision that Ennamati received 
the fields too. Therefore, the explanation proposed above 
might be the simpler and more probable one. It is 
possible that the broken passage in N IV 336 also indi- 
cates that the suit was conducted by warrantors. H. 
Lewy, ibid. 8 has tried to explain this passage in the 
same way as N IV 383. She assumed that Tehibtilla 
received the document as government official and not 
because of any private interest in the suit. But the 
text is badly broken and does not permit of any definite 
conclusion. 

™ Exceptions are found in the case of retrials cf. below 


™ Cf. e.g. N IV 323, 328, 329, 339, etc. 

™ Cf. Lautner, Streitbeendigung 21. Ina dini aldku 
*to go to court’ is used in Nuzi in SMN 2670 cf. to 
this document below 143. 

™ Lautner, ibid. 25 ff. 
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character of the Nuzi courts.” It may be worth 
noting that the introductory clauses of law suits 
differ very widely in the several Mesopotamian 
laws. This is due to the difference in the concept 
of the judicial administration.”* 

In actions by default the introductory clause 
varies slightly.”* Only the plaintiff’s name is given 
in such instances. The name of the other litigant 
does not appear, which shows that he was absent.” 
A totally different introduction is found in trials 
by ordeal. These texts do not show any special 
introductory clause but open with the declaration 
of one party.** There are some other cases outside 
these two groups where unusual introductions can 
be noted. In most of these cases, however, an ex- 
planation for these deviations from normal cannot 
be given.*? 

The two parties generally appear together before 
the court and little can be said, therefore, about 
the summons in these cases. From the actions by 
default we know, however, that an elaborate sys- 
tem of summons through the court officials was 
used in those cases. The summons were served by 
court officials, the so-called manzaduhlu ‘ deputies.’ 


7 Cf. below 141. 

Cf. the law suits from Cappadocia published by 
Eisser and Lewy, MVAAeG 33 244 ff. (1928) and the 
documents from Elam published by Scheil MDP 2 
(1930) and 23 (1932). 

These suits were discussed by Koschaker ZA 4 
202 ff. (1936). 

*° An exception is AASOR 16.43 where the scribe 
seems to have lapsed into the usual formula. 

*2 The trials by ordeal have been dealt with in JAOS 
61. 138-40 (1941). 

8? Cf. H I 48 (= AASOR 10.33) where a court official 
is sent out by the judges to question the defendant. 
The record contains the deposition of this official. On 
the basis of his statement and the deposition of one 
other independent witness judgment is rendered. The 
reason for this unusual procedure still escapes us. N IV 
332 lacks an introductory formula. The record contains 
a suit of a judge against a litigant who had charged 
him with mistrial. N IV 379, a trial by default, seems 
to open with a declaration of the judges stating the 
ease. The plaintiff, Ennamati, is, apparently, mentioned 
only in the decision. In the introductory clause of N IV 
367 only the plaintiff is mentioned. Possibly this suit 
started out as an action by default and the record was 
altered when the defendants appeared. It is noteworthy 
in this connection that there is a large erasure in this 
text. N IV 396 differs in so far as the normal intro 
ductory clause is preceded by a phrase indicating that 


this record is a report by the judges. Deviations from 


normal contained in the ‘memorandum tablets’ are 
treated below 139 f. 














Sometimes these officials took with them men from 
the defendant’s home town to serve as witnesses.®* 
Whether summonses were also served privately we 
are unable to tell. 

No specific terms for instituting a suit are used 
in Nuzi legal procedure. The term ina arki X 
gasii ‘to call behind X’ denotes the raising of 
claims in general. So far as law suits are con- 
cerned, this term usually refers to an act of the 
defendant preceding the suit, not to the complaint 
of the plaintiff. With regard to property disputes, 
this means that the person who claimed a right to 
the property raised his claims against the possessor. 
The possessor thereupon instituted a suit.** This 
is contrary to the situation obtaining in the de- 
veloped Roman law and in modern legal systems, 
where the’ claimant is the plaintiff, the possessor 
the defendant. It is, however, in accordance with 
other ancient legal systems. San Nicolé and Wal- 
ther have pointed out that in Old Babylonian law 
the one against whom the claim was raised was the 
plaintiff. San Nicolé tried to explain this develop- 
ment by tracing the origin of the Old Babylonian 
property suit to the so called ‘Anefangsklage.’ ** 
Lautner doubted that the rule established by San 
Nicold and Walther could be applied generally. He 
had to concede, however, that there were some cases, 
at least, of that type.*® San Nicold had already 
drawn attention to parallels offered by the demotic 
contracts from Egypt.*’ It may be added that the 
phrase used in the demotic documents for raising 
claims is an exact parallel to the phrase used in 
the Nuzi contracts.** 

Though the rule outlined above applied very fre- 
quently, the possessor did not always appear in 
the role of the plaintiff, nor did the claimant al- 
ways appear in the role of defendant. This is 
illustrated by numerous examples.*® But the two 
groups are not so far apart as it might appear. In 


*° Cf. the discussion in JAOS 61. 133. 

* Cf. e.g. N IV 322, 323, 324, 330, 336, 354; H I 53. 

55 Schlussklauseln 165f., cf. Walther, Gerichtswesen 
214. 

8° Streitbeendigung 10 ff. 

*t Ibid. 166 n. 68, 168 n. 71. Cf. K. Sethe-J. Partsch, 
Demotische Urkunden zum dgyptischen Biirgschaftsrecht. 
Abhandlungen der philosophisch-historischen Klasse der 
Sichsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften vol. 32. 674 ff. 
(Leipzig, 1920). 

58°§ m-s3} A n X ‘to call behind A because of X (the 
property claimed)’ cf. Sethe-Partsch, ibid. 112. 

*° Cf. e.g. N IV 321, where ina arki Sasa is used of 
the plaintiff, 338, 340, 344, 345, 346, 365, 369, and others. 
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many of the latter cases it is stated that the de- 
fendant had taken by force the property in ques- 
tion.* That suggests that the defendant tried to 
take the law into his own hands to enforce his 
claims. This means that he had even gone a step 
further than in those cases where he merely raised 
claims against the possessor. 

In the course of the trial each party usually gives 
its side of the argument before the court. Their 
statements are recorded in direct speech. The judges 
then ruie who has to furnish proof and what has 
to be proved. The right to question parties and 
witnesses apparently rested exclusively with the 
court. The parties neither question each other nor 
the witnesses. The procedure was strictly oral. 
Documents submitted in evidence had to be read 
in court. On the basis of the evidence accumulated 
during the trial, the judges pronounced their 
sentence. 

Where for some reason a decision was not ren- 
dered, the records were designated as tuppi tahsilti 
‘memorandum tablets.’** These records either 
contain part of a more extensive law suit or deal 
with trials which were terminated not bya decision 
but in some other way.*? Most of the memorandum 
tablets contain the normal introductory clause. 
Owing to the fact, however, that they need not 
necessarily contain the beginning of the suit as 
such, the introductory formula is sometimes ab- 
sent.** The tablets designated as tuppi tahsilti 
always contain fairly extensive portions of the trial 
or declarations of a party important for the trial. 


°° Cf. N VI 662.38: a-na e-mu-ki-im-ma i-na ke-ti-ni 
i-te-ik-mu-t ** 2 il-te-ku-é ‘ by force from our hands they 
took away (the fields) and took (them). In N VI 653 
it is stated that the defendant had ‘stolen’ (i3-te-ri- 
ik-ma) some fields, had destroyed the boundary stones, 
and appropriated the land. Other similar cases are 
N IV 321, 375, 388. 

"HI 35, 44, 46, 51, H II 94, N II 138, 191, 195, 198, 
IV 338, 355, 365, 388, 390, VI 660, AASOR 16. 69, SMN 
3097, 3110. Cf. Koschaker, OLZ 34.225 (1931), Speiser, 
AASOR 10 p. 29. The equivalent tuppi hussusi is used 
in HI 35. 9, AASOR 16. 69, cf. Speiser, AASOR 16 p. 116. 
H.IV 459 is called tuppi hussusi, but the connection 
with a lawsuit is unclear. 

*? A good example for the latter is N IV 355 (cf. 
above 133). N IV 365 seems to be terminated by a 
settlement. In H I 46 (= AASOR 10.37) the judges 
make an attempt at a settlement without succeeding. 

** N II 138 opens with ummd ‘ thus,’ N IT 198 contains 
no introduction at all. AASOR 16, 69 contains merely a 
complaint by the plaintiff introduced by liddnéu ga A 
‘the tongue of A.’ 
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It has to be noted that e.g. N II 127, N VI 671" 
and H II 10 are not designated as tuppi tahsilti. 
These records contain respectively depositions of 
witnesses and an inspection of bodily damages. 


D. THe Decision. 
1. The Form of the Decision in General. 


The normal form of the decision in Nuzi follows 
this pattern : 


a. reasons for the decision, introduced by kime 
(or ki) ‘ according to.’ 

b. the statement that ‘A won the suit’ A ina 
dint ilté. 

ce. text of the decision. 


The reasons for the decision are usually stated 
very briefly. Frequently they are not given at all.*° 
Such a resumé was not absolutely essential, since 
the reasons which motivated the decision usually 
became apparent from the record of the trial. 
Where given, however, they are always compressed 
into one sentence stating the crucial facts. Where 
the decision is based upon a confession by the 
defendant, this is expressed by the phrase ki ligangu 
ga B ‘ according to the statement of B.’ 

The formal statement naming the party which 
won the suit is hardly ever left out.** In cases of 
representation this statement always gives the name 
of the agent, not the name of the principal.” 

The phraseology of the decision itself varies 
according to whether a personal claim or a property 
claim is involved. Where a personal claim of any 
kind, be it for fulfillment of a contract, damages 
or a fine, is concerned, the phrase reads: dayani B 
ana A ana X ittadig ‘the judges committed B 
(loser) to A (winner) for X (penalty)? Judg- 
ments concerning the recovery of property read as 
follows: dayinii eqla ana A ittadis, ‘the judges 
assigned the field (or other property) to A (win- 
ner),’ or A egla iltegi ‘A took the field.” The 
reasons for this difference in phraseology have been 
discussed by Koschaker.** He sees its origin in the 


The suit itself is contained in N VI 666 cf. H. 
Lewy, Orientalia 10.218 (1941). 

* H.g. N IV 326, 327, 328, 331, etc. 

** Examples for an omission are N IV 343, 361. 

** Cf. above 136. 

**ZA 43 208. Exceptions to this rule, most of them 
already noted by Koschaker, are N IV 355, 369, 379( 1), 
VI 653 (re-edition of 348). Koschaker’s suggestion that 
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contrast between personal claims and property 
claims. Where personal claims are concerned, the 
loser must be committed to the winner to fulfill 
the obligation imposed upon him by the court. A 
court decision establishing the titie to property, 
on the other hand, gives the winner the right to 
take his property wherever he may find it.®* Such 
a judgment in rem is fundamentally determinative 
in character. It ascertains certain existing rights 
withouting requiring necessarily the performance 
of any obligation.*°° This is apparent in those 
cases where the possessor sued the person who had 
raised claims against his property. If he prevailed, 
the decision merely ascertained his title. The situ- 
ation differs, however, in cases where the property 
actually had been taken away. There restitution 
had to be made to the owner. The Nuzi texts do 
not express this difference in the formulation of 
the decision itself. The restitution was self evident 
once the ownership was established. However, a 
reference to the need of restitution is found some- 


these deviations might have been due to the fact that all 
these decisions were judgments by default is rather im- 
probable. 355 is no judgment by default. On the other 
hand H I 49 and AASOR 16.43, both judgments by 
default and both dealing with revindication of property, 
contain the normal formulation. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that in 355 and 369 the defendant is sentenced 
istu biti ‘out of his house’ and that in 653 he has to 
give double the amount of field taken. This latter en- 
tailed, of course, a personal claim against the defendant 
(cf. Koschaker ibid.). The reason why more than the 
amount of field taken had to be given back may be that 
the defendant had destroyed the boundary stones, Similar 
eases are treated in Driver-Miles, AL tablet B §§ 8, 9. 
There the offender had to give % as much field as he 
had taken. In 355 and 369 the explanation probably 
depends upon the understanding of the term iétu biti. 
For this term see below 143. N IV 379 has no dis- 
tinguishing features. The document is fragmentary, how- 
ever, and the phraseology is not quite certain. 

** A similar distinction is apparently made in Driver- 
Miles, AL tablet B §§ 12 and 13 which treat the case of 
a man who laid out an orchard, dug a well, or grew 
trees on land which was not his. In the case of § 12 
the owner of the land is aware of what is going on but 
does not interfere. In the case of § 13 he raises objec- 
tions. In the first case the offender retains the fields 
and gives (nadénu) an equal amount of field to the 
former owner. The claim is not to the property taken 
but to damages. In the second case the owner takes 
(leqa@) his land. For parallels in the Roman law ef. 
Koschaker ibid. 

10° Cf. the Roman law, M. Wlassak, Zeitschrift der 
Savigny Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, roman. Abt. 42. 
413, n. 2 (1921), L. Wenger, Institutionen des rimischen 
Zivilprozessrechts 121 n. 16, 198 n. 9 (Miinchen, 1925) 
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times. A good example is N IV 363.*" There the 
judges order the defendant to give the fields in 
question to the plaintiff. The defendant declares 
his willingness to comply. This declaration is fol- 
lowed by the usual formula that the plaintiff won 
and took the fields.*®* 

The order to clear the fields, if they have a 
claimant, or a declaration of the defendant that 
he will fulfill this obligation belong to a somewhat 
different category. This obligation of the defendant 
springs from the fact that he had had legal title to 
the property before he transferred it to the plaintiff. 
It is part of an obligation under his contract with 
the plaintiff. 


2. Interlocutory and Contingent Judgments. 


The judgments of the court were not always 
final. An example for an interlocutory decision is 
offered by Gadd 29. In this suit about real estate 
the judges ordered the fields in question to be 
divided between the litigants, probably in equal 
parts. Then the parties had to submit to the river 
ordeal, the outcome of which was to determine the 
final assignment of the land. 

Contingent judgments are found in N IV 344 
(= 355) and 390. In the first case the court 
asked the defendant for witnesses. He was given 
five days in which to produce them, after the ex- 
piration of this period he was to be sentenced ‘ out 
of his house.’ Even more significant is N IV 
390.2°%* There the defendant stated that a third 
person had claims to the fields in litigation. There- 
upon the court ruled that he should settle the case 
with this claimant within a given period and be in 
the dl ilani ‘ the sacred center’ on a given date. If 
he did not comply with these orders he was to be 
sentenced ‘ out of his house.’ +” 

In both these cases the non-fulfillment of the 


101 Republished with added fragments by Lacheman 
JAOS 55.431 (1935). 

12 N IV 365 contains a similar order by the judges 
but without formal decision. The record is designated as 
tuppi tabsilti. Somewhat similar is N VI 652 where the 
court ordered that the fields be measured out and given 
to the plaintiff. An order to clear the fields and give 
them to the plaintiff forms the decision in N IV 378. 

28 Cf. N IV 354, 377, 378. 

1% The final decision in the suit is contained in 395. 

105 Tt is not quite clear whether the order to be in the 
sacred center on a given date referred to this suit or to 
the suit with the third claimant. 
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conditions imposed by the court brought the con- 
tingent judgment into effect,’ 


3. The Termination of the Suit through 
the Judgment. 


The question whether the judgments of the Nuzi 
courts in themselves were binding is of primary 
importance. It is wellknown that the decisions of 
the Old Babylonian courts had to be accepted by 
the parties in order to become binding. Unless the 
parties signed a tuppu la ragimim ‘a contract not 
to sue again’ the suit could be repeated. On the 
basis of this evidence, it has rightly been concluded 
that the ordinary law courts in Babylonia were 
tribunals of arbitration.’°* Only the courts of royal 
jurisdiction were in a position to render binding 
judgments. A similar situation prevailed in the 
Assyrian settlements in Cappadocia. The judges 
appointed by the kdrum were arbitrators. Their 
decision had to be accepted by the parties.’ 
Whether the kdrum itself could render binding 
decisions is still uncertain.’*°? There are very strong 
indications that the decisions of the Nuzi courts 
did not have to be accepted by the parties. The 
most important point is the procedure in cases 
where suits were repeated.*° The repetition of 
suits was not permitted and a person who, never- 
theless, tried to repeat a suit was fined one female 
slave. The fact that the current suit was but a 
repetition of a previous one was usually proved 
through the tablet containing the decision in the 
first suit. This tablet was called tuppu Sa le’iiti 
‘tablet of having won (in the law suit)’ or simi- 
lar.*** That the decision of the judges was meant 
rather than a tuppu la ragamim becomes apparent 


106 This is shown by N IV 344, 355. 

107 Lautner, Streitbeendigung 39 ff. . 

208 G, Eisser-J. Lewy, Die Altassyrischen Rechtsur- 
kunden vom Kiiltepe, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch- 
Agyptischen Gesellschaft 33. 244f. (1930). 

10° Tbid. 310. No statement can be made for the Middle 
Assyrian period, the closest in time and space to Nuzi. 
Only one broken record of a law suit is extant. Lautner 
has suggested that there were tribunals of arbitration in 
the neo-Assyrian period. Cf. Reallexikon der Vorge- 
schichte 10. 331. 

120 SMN 3098, N IV 330, 368, AASOR 16. 71. 

441 SMN 3098. 20; AASOR 16.71, 15. N IV 368. 12 f. 
has tuppu éa ina dini le’ad ‘tablet of winning in the 
suit.’ In N IV 330. 12 the document of the first suit is 
called tuppu sa mdriti ‘ tablet of adoption,’ evidently 
because the judges in their decision had confirmed the 
adoption. 
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from the wording of some of these records. In 
AASOR 16. 71 it is expressly stated that the judges, 
whose names are given, made the decision. The 
same is true for N IV 330 where the judges of the 
first trial even appear as witnesses.** From SMN 
3098 and AASOR 16. 71 it also becomes apparent 
that the decision of the court in itself formed the 
proper legal basis for the execution of the sentence 
against the person and property of the defendant. 
This evidence shows, therefore, that the decision 
of the court must have put a definite end to the 
trial and that an agreement of the parties accepting 
the decision was not necessary.'** 

Another indication that the Nuzi judges were 
no mere arbitrators is furnished by the trials by 
default. In arbitration the parties have to agree 
upon the tribunal of arbitration. A default is 
possible only after the court has been set up by the 
agreement of the parties. In Nuzi, however, the 
plaintiff alone could set the machinery of the court 
in motion. The judgment obtained by him against 
the defaulting defendant was evidently enforceable 
without the latter’s consent. 


4. Appeal against the Judgment. 


There is little evidence for an appellate juris- 
diction in the sense of a review by a superior court 
of the decision of an inferior court. Two docu- 
ments may have some bearing upon the question 
whether such a review was possible. One is SMN 
2670. There Kibisharri complained that the judges 
had conducted a first trial between himself and 
Ezira ki-i la ri-it-ti-im-ma (line 4) ‘not appro- 
priately(?).?*** The court had sentenced him to 
give 8 imer of field to Ezira and to pay a fine. He 
apparently contended that this sentence was un- 
justified. After Kibisharri had made his statement, 
Ezira was questioned. He recounted the course of 
the first trial, probably in an effort to prove that 
the suit had been conducted appropriately. The 
second half of the document is badly broken and 
practically nothing is left of the decision. It is 
certain, however, that the case had been brought 
before the second court after the trial before the 
first court had been concluded. It is equally cer- 


42 The record of the first suit is preserved in N IV 339. 

418 N IV 382 and 392 have to be mentioned here, how- 
ever. The same case seems to be decided twice. No 
penalty is mentioned. The reason for this repetition of 
the suit is not apparent. Cf. above, note 22. 

4 Cf. above n. 27. 
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tain that the complainant did not make any effort 
to hide the fact that a decision against him had 
already once been reached in this case. On the 
contrary, it is precisely that decision which he 
would contest. Owing to the fact that the exact 
meaning of the phrase ki-i 1d ri-it-ti-im-ma still 
escapes us, the reasons for the appeal, if one is 
meant, remain uncertain. It is unclear whether 
the complainant alleged that the judges of the first 
trial had misused their power or whether his com- 
plaint was based merely upon an alleged legal or 
factual error in the decision. 


The second relevant case is SMN 2380, an appeal 
to the king.*** The same phrase is here used to 
justify the complaint as in the document treated 
above. Here, however, it is not clear whether the 
first court had already reached a decision. It may 
be that the complaint was made because the first 
court had been delaying judgment.*** If that was 
the case this instance could, of course, no longer 
be regarded as an appeal in the technical sense. 

All the other cases of retrials are clearly no 
appeals. They are attempts on the part of the loser 
to have his case tried again, but are most certainly 
no reviews of the case by a higher court. In two 
of these instances the complainant did not state 
that the case had already been tried once." In 
both these cases the second suit was decided in favor 
of the original winner because he could prove that 
he had won in the first trial. The legal and factual 
reasons for the first decision were not reviewed. 
In another group of texts ™* the complainant al- 
leged that his person or his property had been 
seized illegally. In SMN 3098 the suit was con- 
ducted before the king. In AASOR 16.71 the 
complaint was made to Kartutti “* who delegated 
Ehliteshub to attend to the suit with judges. In 
both cases the investigation was restricted to the 
alleged illegality of the seizure. In both instances 
the complainant’s adversary could prove that a 


115 Cf. above 131 f. 

11¢ The phrase used is (line 8 f.) : daydna@MES ga-na-ta 
[gam-ra] di-ni-ia ki-i ld ri-it-ti-im-ma i-ip-pi-3u ‘the 
judges did not decide my suit appropriately(?) for two 
years.’ 

“7N IV 330, 368. The record concerning the suit 
repeated in 330 is preserved in 339. It is uncertain 
whether 376 is the record of the suit repeated in 368. 

448 SMN 3098; AASOR 16. 71. 

11° Cf. above 131 n. 27. The position of Kartutti is not 
certain. He must have been a high official. Cf. Speiser, 
ibid. 117. 
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decision had entitled him to proceed against the 
complainant. Thereupon the complainant was fined 
the normal fine, 1 female slave, for repeating the 
suit. In addition to that he has to give 1 ox to 
each of the judges of the first trial in AASOR 
16. 71. 

In some of the cases of retrial, the introductory 
clause differs from the normal. In SMN 2670 the 
record opens with the words: /Ki-bi-sarri mar Ge- 
li-ia ina di-[nt] il-la-ka, ‘ Kibisharri the son of 
Geliya came into court.’ This might suggest that 
the action here was onesided and that the start of 
the trial differed from normal. In AASOR 16. 71 
it is first recorded that the complainant had ap- 
proached Kartutti and that Kartutti had delegated 
a court. This action is again onesided. It is fol- 
lowed by the normal introductory clause giving 
first the name of the original plaintiff. The original 
position of plaintiff and defendant is also preserved 
in the introductory formulas of N IV 330 and 368. 

These documents show that there is little evi- 
dence for an appeal in the technical modern sense. 
The parties, however, could seek redress against 
wrongs by appealing to the king or to high officials. 


5. Execution of the Sentence. 


Not much can be said about the enforcement of 
the court decision, but some details that might be 
worth noting can be gleaned from the texts. 

There is some evidence to show that sentences of 
the courts could be enforced by execution against 
the person as well as against the property of the 
defendant. The most significant case as far as the 
execution against the person is concerned is AASOR 
16.71. Eatubki complained that his adversary, 
Abukka, had caused him to be confined in Abukka’s 
house. Abukka merely proved that Eatubki had 
been committed to him for a fine, and he won the 
suit. This shows that the confinement of the debtor 
in the creditor’s house was a legal means of enfore- 
ing a decision. In N IV 373 the court ruled that 
the second of the two defendants should not raise 
any claims against the plaintiff. The court ac- 
knowledged, however, the second defendant’s right 
to collect damages from the first defendant and 
assigned the latter to him with these words (1.17) : 
I§i-il-wa-te-sub a-na gat ![Ib-na]-sarri dayaniMEs 
i-ta-nu*® sa-ba-at-ma, ‘the judges gave **° Shilwa- 
teshub into the hands of Ipnasharri (saying), 


12¢ j-ta-nu stands for ittadnu. 
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“hold him.”’ The word sabétu which appears in 
this phrase is the technical term used in the Code 
of Hammurabi and in Old Babylonian texts for 
the execution against the debtor.’** It is interesting 
to note that the execution against the person was 
apparently not restricted to the debtor himself 
but extended also to his family. In SMN 3501 
Akibshenni sues Kishuya the son of Sinbani. Sin- 
bani had lent 15 shekels of silver(?) to a certain 
Hamanna. Akibshenni had been guarantor for 
Hamanna. As in some cases in Babylonian law 
the guaranty in this instance did not mean that 
the guarantor was himself liable for the debt if the 
debtor was unable to pay. He merely promised that 
the debtor would stay in his place of abode. Fur- 
thermore the guarantor had the obligation to hand 
the debtor over to the creditor in case he defaulted 
his debt.'*? In our case the guarantor took over 
the added obligation to hand over the debtor’s wife 
and children to the creditor should the debtor flee. 
The rest of the tablet is broken and we do not know 
what happened further in this case. 

These records show beyond doubt that an exe- 
cution against the person of the debtor was in use 
in Nuzi. The exact status of the debtor, however, 
once he had been handed over to the creditor, does 
not become clear.*** 

Another clause which has a bearing on the exe- 
cution is the one saying that the judges sentenced 
the defendant istu bitisu ‘ out of his house.’ This 
phrase has been discussed by Koschaker.** He 
tried to explain it as meaning that the defendant 
lost his house in these cases. Since Koschaker’s 
discussion the material on this point has not in- 


121 Cf. Lautner, Streitbeendigung 12 f. 

122 Koschaker, Biirgschaftsrecht 68. 

123 An interesting but rather obscure text which should 
be mentioned in this connection is N IV 361. There it 
is said: ** [Suk-ra-a-bu a-na d-ri-hu-ul ** a sisi qa-di-id 
st @ i-na ri-ik-ei ga tup-pt ** la-bi-ri ana 1 MA: NA 
kaspi ** 1 MA- NA hurdgi qa-di-id © a-na no-a-te-e “ & 
lHi-is-mi-te-sub mar [ ] * é-da-a-lu-ué ‘ Shukrabu for 
damages with regard to the horse was held and on the 
basis of the stipulations of the old contract for 1 mina 
of silver and 1 mina of gold was held to be committed, 
and Hishmiteshub the son of [ J] shall be responsible 
for him(?).’? This phrasing of the decision is somewhat 
different from the normal. Quite unusual, however, is 
the last clause. Sdélu ‘ask’ must be used here in a 
different sense. The probable meaning is that Hishmi- 
teshub acted as guarantor in connection with the exe- 
cution of the sentence against the defendant. 

134 ZA 43. 206-08. 
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creased materially and no new explanation can be 
attempted.*** 

A case of an execution against the property of 
the debtor in judgment is related in SMN 3098. 
Arikanari complains that 180 sheep had been ex- 
acted from him illegally by Uzimbalidu. The latter 
could prove, however, that he had acted on the 
basis of a court decision, and he wins the suit. 

In enforcing the sentence the winner apparently 
had the assistance of the manzaduhlu ‘the court 
deputies.’ This is shown by H I 27 (= AASOR 
10.36) where Kushuhari tried to take his wife 
back with the help of a court deputy.*** Whether 
the intervention of the manzaduhlu was mandatory 


*%8 There is only one text, as far as I can see, which 
Koschaker did not use, SMN 3106. It throws no new 
light on the problem, however. 

Cf. the detailed discussion of this case, JAOS 61. 
133-34. 


_— 
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or whether the creditor could also act alone we can- 
not tell because of the lack of documents describing 
the execution of the decision as such. 

In this and the two preceding studies an attempt 
has been made to draw a picture of Nuzi legal 
procedure as comprehensive as possible on the basis 
of the available material. Several gaps remain, 
to be sure, which cannot as yet be filled. The 
evidence of the comparatively extensive material 
shows, however, that the adjective law of Nuzi 
was certainly not taken over as a whole from 
Babylonia or any other Mesopotamian country. It 
is a blending of different legal elements the most 
prominent being Hurrian, Babylonian, and Assyr- 
ian. There are also interesting points of contact 
with the Hittite legal system. The influence there, 
however, might have gone from Hurrian to Hittite, 
The scarcity of material on Hittite adjective law, 
however, precludes adequate comparison for the 
present. 
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STUDIES IN ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY IV 
PROGRESS AND REACTION IN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART 


VALENTINE MULLER 
Brrn Mawr Cou.ece 


THe notion of the changeless character of 
Egyptian art repeated so often since Plato is no 
longer held. Indeed, a clear stylistic development 
from the Ancient Empire over the Middle Empire 
to the new Empire is discernible. Let us compare 
briefly three masterpieces of these three periods.* 
The statue of Chephren shows all the solidity, sim- 
plicity and strength of an archaic age. All parts 
are held together in complete unity. The limbs 
are not separated from the body, but form with 
it a solid block. The whole figure seems to be 
encased in a fixed scheme, bound by it from the 


*Tilustrations of the monuments mentioned can be 
found in the handbooks on Egyptian art, especially in E. 
Baldwin Smith, Egyptian Architecture, New York 
1938; Sir E. Denison Ross, The Art of Egypt through 
the Ages, London 1931; G. Maspero, Art in Egypt, Lon- 
don 1921. The figure with twisted body, the girl musi- 
cian and the backview are illustrated in Jean Capart, 
Lectures on Egyptian Art, Chapel Hill 1928, pp. 32 and 
99, and Thebes, Brussels, 1925, p. 191; the figure with 
a leg held obliquely is publishced in the Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 26, 1940, pl. 9. 


outside. Yet this solidity expresses insurpassingly 
the majesty and might of the Egyptian Pharaoh of 


that time. We must not forget the religious con- 
ception of the Ancient Egyptians for whom the 
Pharoah was a god and as such the guarantor of 
the stability of the state and of the security and 
prosperity of their lives. The statue of Sesostris 
the First from the Middle Empire shows the 
liberation from the archaic style. The scheme of 
the composition is still the same, but it has lost its 
binding power. The limbs appear movable; the 
Pharaoh might rise from his seat any moment 
and smite his enemies. The unity of the block 
has been relaxed; the parts are more independent 
and have gained their freedom; yet they form a 
harmonious and well balanced whole. The model- 
ing is more organic and more detailed; the former 
simplification of nature has disappeared. The 
muscles are swelling; the flesh feels soft; the 
bones of knees and feet are fine and delicate. The 
awesome majesty of the face of the Chephren has 
given way to a radiant expression. The Pharaoh 











is master of himself, master of the Empire and of 
the world. The ambition is not greater than the 
strength so that all actions are successful and life 
isa joy. The statue shows the harmonious balance 
of a classical style. Refinement is the characteris- 
tic feature of the style of the New Empire which 
is well exemplified by the Rammesses the Second 
in Turin. The execution is of infinite industry 
and care. A great number of finely carved folds 
decorate the garment; the helmet is covered with 
a pattern of circles; feet and sandals are delicately 
done; small equally finely carved figures stand 
besides the legs of the Pharaoh and the throne is 
decorated with incised figures and ornaments. The 
lines are rather hard and sharp, so that the gar- 
ment has an almost metallic appearance. The sur- 
face of the flesh is very smooth with little model- 
ling in a very conventional style. This multitude 
of fine detail has destroyed the power and 
grandeur of the earlier styles. Moreover, the pose 
is not so upright and energetic as before, but 
somewhat slack ; the earlier Pharaohs look straight 
ahead unconcerned with any beholder, whereas 
Rammesses bends his head slightly downwards, as 
if looking at his subjects with benevolence. He is 
still the powerful ruler; historically he was a 
remarkably strong and successful personality ; but 
the style of his time demanded an aristocratic 
elegance and calm selfassuredness. 

This development of the Egyptian style from a 
restrained and simple monumentality to a free, 
but harmonious balance and then to refinement 
and intensification is paralleled in the arts of other 
peoples, although the parallelism is in a specific 
aspect only, namely in that which could be called 
the temperament of the period. Individual works 
in the same stages of the different arts are widely 
different. The Greek development from the 
archaic to the classic to the hellenistic style is cer- 
tainly pars'!'el to the Egyptian one in a general 
way. Similar parallelisms have been pointed out 
for European art of Christian times; for Chinese 
art; and more could be added. 

It could likewise be shown that each of these 
stages is divided into substages which have a 
sequence similar to the development of the whole, 
namely a restrained substage followed by a bal- 
anced one which is replaced by an intensified sub- 
stage. We refrain from doing it at present, but 
discuss briefly an episode of Egyptian art which 
has an interesting modern parallel. The art of 
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Tell-el-Amarna seems to be so great a disturbance 
in Egyptian art that some scholars have assumed 
a foreign influence. This assumption is, however, 
unnecessary. The most outstanding feature of 
Amarna art is its realism. But realism is found 
in Egypt earlier, even to an exaggerated degree, 
witness the herdsman from Meir. Even heads of 
Pharaohs could be realistic in the Middle Empire. 
What was not allowed before, is the intimate and 
undignified pose of the Pharaoh and the extension 
of ugliness to his body. We must ascribe this new 
type of representation to the personal conception 
of ‘truth’ which Akhenaton expresses in his 
hymns. The great delicacy of form and the domi- 
nance of lines in Amarna art are wholly in Egyp- 
tian tradition, although they are particularly 
stressed now. Not found earlier, on the other 
hand, is the restlessness and nervous tension which 
permeate all representations of the time of the 
heretic king. It is discernible not only in the 
jerked motion of limbs and garments, but also in 
the broken flow of the contours which very often 
exhibit sharp angles. The explanation is evident: 
the tension in art reflects the religious struggle 
during the reign of the heretic Pharaoh. After 
the struggle was over, Egyptian art went back to 
the conventional style, as shown by the statue of 
Rammesses the Second. 

The modern parallel is ‘expressionism’ with 
all its ramifications. The unconventionalism is 
represented by cubism and the nervous tension of 
Amarna art is directly analogous to the emotional- 
ism of expressionism. There followed too a calm- 
ing down and a ‘back to normalcy,’ as the dwin- 
dling number of expressionistic works in present- 
day exhibitions shows. Needless to say that there 
are differences between our and Egyptian times; 
the general parallel holds nevertheless. Ours is 
not only the struggle of a few years between a 
king and priests, but a whole world going out of 
joint. Expressionism has, therefore, a longer 
development, until it reaches the climax, and its 
abating is longer; it is more complex and repre- 
sents a greater divergence from the normal. The 
Egyptians never thought of abstract art. The 
sundise instead of the sun in human form is not 
really abstract, and even the most ornamentalized 
human heads of the art of Amarna are a feeble 
step in the direction which cubism took. The 
relationship in the political events is likewise 
more complex; the political clash, the war of 
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1914-18, followed the mental upheaval reflected in 
expressionism. 

This Egyptian restraint displayed even in a 
crisis is worth noticing. As a matter of fact, 
Egyptian art is restrained from beginning to end ; 
it always remained archaic art. In spite of the 
development pointed out, the statues of Chephren, 
Sesostris and Rammesses show the same frontality, 
the same basic scheme of composition and the 
same timelessness. The great change from 
‘archaic’ to ‘classic’ art was accomplished by 
the Greeks, not by the Egyptians. Nevertheless 
some occasional steps in this direction can be 
found in Egyptian art. 

At the end of the Ancient Empire we see some- 
times a loosening of the rigid scheme of composi- 
tion. The stone left between arms and body 
earlier is now cut away so that a dark hole sepa- 
rate them. Even more characteristic is the appear- 
ance of a unique pose of the legs; normally they 
are held in the same way, namely both are vertical 
or kneeling or crossed. Or, if the man is crouch- 
ing and the legs are folded, they are at least 
parallel; although one leg is put vertical and the 
other horizontal. But in this new pose of a 
crouching man they are neither parallel nor in a 
right angle but one leg is vertical and the other is 
held obliquely. The result is that the pose shows 
motion and lability in sharp contrast to all the 
other poses which can be held indefinitely and thus 
give the appearance of timelessness. A centrifugal 
instead of the normal ‘ closed’ composition occurs 
in the eleventh Dynasty; a seated statue has the 
knees farther apart than the feet so that the legs 
are not parallel; the feet are not horizontal, 
because the base is curving downwards; the fore- 
arms are not put upon the middle of the thighs, 
but sidewards, so that they seem to glide down; 
the head is slightly raised. We see motion and 
lability once more. Then there are a number of 
works which break the ‘law of frontality.’ This 
is done very markedly in a small group of ringers. 
Other figures turn the head out of the frontal pose 
to one side, but very slightly only. Some figures 
carry a heavy load on one shoulder show the upper 
part of the body shifted to the side, so that the 
median line of the body is not straight and verti- 
cal, but curved with the free shoulder on a lower 
level than the one carrying the weight. Further- 
more this free shoulder goes a little forward, so 
that the upper part of the body is slightly twisted. 
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But all these examples are so few in number in 
comparison to the thousands which follow the law 
of frontality that they must be called exceptions, 
They are mostly small statuettes and often repre- 
sent servants. The figures with twisted body show 
great realism and are remarkable for their obser- 
vation of nature, yet they do not accomplish the 
decisive step which the Greeks took. The Greeks 
were not stimulated to the change by the exi- 
gencies of a motive as were the Egyptians, but 
they elaborated a new conception of the human 
body and developed it on the normal standing 
figure. The new conception shows the inner flexi- 
bility of the body; the parts are not juxtaposed 
on the same level any longer; but are shifted 
against each other in a harmonious counterbal- 
ance. The legs are differentiated into free and 
weight leg; the hip of the weight leg is higher 
than that of the free leg, but the shoulder above is 
lower than that over the free leg, so that the 
extension of the thorax is different on both sides 
and the median line is a curve. The head is turned 
to one side. In the Egyptian figures, on the other 
hand, the decisive trait is absent and hip and 
shoulder of the same side are higher or lower. 

If the Egyptians remain inside the possibilities 
of the archaic style in respect to the ponderation 
of the body, although they reach the ultimate 
limit, they accomplish the classical style in another 
field. This field comprises a number of portraits 
of the Middle Empire, especially in that of 
Amenemhet the Third used for the Sphinx from 
Tanis and in the remarkable head of Obsidian. 
Normally the Egyptian artist conceives of the 
head, as also of the body, as a mass absolutely solid 
from surface to core with the surface getting its 
shape by modeling it from outside. The classical 
conception, on the other hand, sees the head as 
consisting of a bony structure within with an outer 
layer of soft and flexible flesh; it is in idea a con- 
struction from inside, although the technical pro- 
cess works from outside. This classical concep- 
tion underlies the heads mentioned. Furthermore 
these and some other heads show a profoundness 
of psychological expression and a personal char- 
acterization which has no parallels in Egyptian 
art, although some heads of the Saite age come 
halfway to it; some still later heads, as the ‘ Green 
heads’ are not genuine Egyptian works, but show 
Greek influence. It is significant that the range 
of the art of the Middle Empire is so wide that @ 
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variety of psychological representations could be 
developed; besides the joyous type of Sesostris 
the First, the serious and almost sad type of 
Amenemhet the Third which tinged to a greater 
or lesser degree many other heads of the later 
Middle Empire. But the Sesostris is generalized 
and lacks profoundness as do most of the heads of 
the period; and in the New Empire the psycho- 
logical interest and the classical construction have 
disappeared. The heads are fine, but conven- 
tional; even the Amarna age remains within the 
normal limits of Egyptian art, in spite of the 
intensive study of nature attested by the gypsum 
mass. The classical conception of the head was 
ephemeral and, we repeat, restricted to a few 
works, 

It has been observed that Egyptian architecture 
when compared with architecture of other coun- 
tries shows a minimum of spaciousness. The 
walls are not conceived as a shell enveloping the 
interior space, but as the only existing feature; 
they are made as firm and solid looking as possible 
and the space in between is the ‘nothing.’ Many 
columns fill the rooms and crowd out the ‘ space’ 
by their thickness and close position. Yet there 
is one line of development in respect to which we 
can speak if not of increasing spaciousness, then at 
least of increasing wideness. The pyramids are a 
massive body, solid through and through; the 
tombchamber, even if inside and not underground, 
is small and invisible from outside. The surface 
is a perfect plane without any articulation. Most 
of the precinct of Djoser is filled out with ter- 
races, so that the courtyards are relatively small 
holes cut into the solid mass. The mortuary 
temple of Montuhotep the Third is articulated 
by terraces and, what is even more important, 
shows outside porticoes of pillars instead of solid 
walls. A type of temple created during the Mid- 
dle Empire has such outside porticoes around the 
cella, thus reversing the normal arrangement in 
which the collonades of the courtyard are ‘shut 
eff by the solid exterior wall of the temple. How- 
ever such solid wall was put around this ‘ perip- 
teral’ type of the temple, so that the temple 
became visible only, after the entrance to the sanc- 
tuary had been crossed. Furthermore, there is no 
‘interaction’ between space and mass as in 
beroque architecture ; the ‘ spaces’ of the porticoes 
are holes cut into a solid wall. Nevertheless we 
see distances with a special kind of ‘archaic 
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A great step was taken with the temple 
of Hatshepsut at Deir-el-Bahari. The motive of 
terraces has been developed ; three courtyards fol- 
low each other, the second higher than the first 
and the third higher than the second. The first 
and the second courtyard are very wide and not 
filled with any structures except the ramps to the 


space.’ 


next terraces. Here the climax of wideness has 
been reached in Egyptian architecture. There are 
no further examples of this type, and reaction fol- 
lowed, as the temples of the New Empire prove 
which increase the appearance of massivity. The 
columns of the period of the Rammessides are the 
shortest, the thickest and the closest together in 
the whole development of Egyptian art. Space is 
excluded as much as possible. 

One building of this period, the Eastern forti- 
fied gate of the temple at Medinet Habu, built by 
Rammesses the Third, shows an exceptional fea- 
ture. It consists of a narrow passage flanked by 
two pairs of towers of which the first is higher and 
has not parallel, but slightly convergent sides; 
furthermore, the sides of the passage are decorated 
with a number of ledges which are on different 
levels. It has been observed that an optical illu- 
sion is produced by these devices, namely that the 
inner pair of towers appears higher than it 
actually is. The knowledge and use of optical 
illusions presupposes a ‘subjective’ mind which 
has passed the archaic stage. We find them used 
in Greek architecture of the classic period and in 
later European art, for example in the Parthenon, 
in the collonades of the Piazza di 8. Pietro and in 
the Scala Regia of the Vatican. The Egyptian 
instance is thus a very interesting anticipation of 
a later stage. We must, however, note that the 
Egyptian artist did not create any perspective 
view; not the illusion of greater than the actual 
depth, but on the contrary that he tried to counter- 
act the normal view by making the farther pair of 
towers look greater and stronger, thus similar to 
towers which are closer to the beholder. 

A few words may be said about Egyptian relief, 
although no real emancipation was achieved. The 
figures of the Ancient Empires are not only carved 
in very low relief, but they are represented as 
extremely flat; they look as if they were com- 
pressed intentionally into a very thin layer; they 
are like figures cut in cardboard. The relief of 
the New Empire is still low, much lower than 
many Greek reliefs, and many figures likewise 
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retain the cardboard appearance. But a number 
of other figures look less flat, although the actual 
relief is not higher.. The result is mainly achieved 
by drawing the lines more curved so that the body 
or at least parts of it look rounder. In this way 
the body of a nude girl musician appears as having 
the natural depth. We get the same impression 
when we see the exceptional backview of a girl. 
We are almost inclined to take these representa- 
tions as examples of three quarter views, but it 
would be wrong to assume that the artist had any 
conception of perspective. The drawing is not 
basically different from the scheme which was 
developed in the beginning of the Ancient Empire. 
In this scheme the shoulders are represented in 
front view, the legs in side yiew and the parts 
in between are connected in a compromise view 
which comes close to a perspective three quarter 
view by accident only. The artist of the musician 
shows both breasts in front view instead of one 
only and thereby increases the curves of the body 
so that the hips look rounder. The illusion of 
greater depth of the figures is also accomplished 
by an occasional shading and by representing the 
face in front view of which there are some exam- 
ples in the later New Empire. Groups occur 
already in the Ancient Empire; they are pro- 
duced by repeating the same figure exactly several 
times, but making them overlap so that the sil- 
houettes are parallel. Some of the New Empire 
groups consist of figures of different types and 
with different distances with the result that greater 
looseness and greater depth is achieved. During 
the period intermediate between the Ancient and 
the Middle Empires and during the New Empire 
the composition is loosened some times. The 
figures do not stand on the same line, but on 
different levels and some might be shorter than 
others, because not the same ‘ space’ was available 
for them. No perspective is used, however, because 
the reason for such ‘ foreshortening’ is different. 
Nevertheless, not only we, but also the Ancient 
Egyptian might have had the illusion of greater 
depth in such cases. 

These rounder figures and groups certainly rebel 
against the conventional flatness, but they disap- 
pear in the great number of normal representa- 
tions ; they play a small réle even in the frieze into 
which they are inserted; they are nothing more 
than small pockets so to say in an otherwise uni- 
form whole. The convention was too strong to be 
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destroyed by such feeble attempts; we must even 
say that they were inconsistent with the very idea 
of Egyptian art. The flatness of Egyptian relief 
and the composite scheme of the single figure, 
namely the combination of different views as front 
views for shoulder and eye and side views for face 
and legs, has been explained by the assumption 
that the Egyptian artist did not draw the figure 
as he saw it before him, but after the mental 
pattern he remembered, and that such mental pic- 
tures are flat, because. they always give the 
broadest view of the object. Analogies between 
Egyptian art and the art of children who draw 
after memory have been cited as support for the 
theory. The composite character of the figure 
proves for certain that the Egyptian artist did not 
look at a model before him, as an artist does who 
works with perspective, but that he dissected it 
mentally according to his knowledge. But this 
process of working neither explains the marked 
difference between the drawing of children and 
Egyptian art, nor the difference between pre- 
historic and later Egyptian art, nor all the phe- 
nomena of Egyptian art as the low relief, nor the 
retention of the chief principles throughout the 
whole history of Egypt. The art of children 
develops in a very different direction from Egyp- 
tian art. The chief reason for the specific features 
of Egyptian ert is the specific goal of Egyptian 
artistic creation. The temple was called the ‘ house 
of a million years’; as the tomb it was built to 
last forever. ‘Therefore, stone was used and not 
sundried brick as for private houses and even royal 
palaces. Therefore, walls and columns were made 
as solid looking as possible. Flat relief does not 
destroy this impression of solidity as would high 
relief and the use of perspective. The representa- 
tion of a scene showing depth would make a big 
hole into the wall; but the putting of figures side 
by side with no or little overlapping and the 
spreading of the parts-of the figure in their broad- 
est view, that is the shoulder in front view etc., 
over the surface makes the relief appear as very 
slight modeling of the surface which does not 
affect the impermeability of the core of the wall. 
In sculpture likewise, face, body and garment are 
modeled on the surface only, not built from within. 
The rendering of the garment is especially charac- 
teristic. The folds are never deep, but only slight 
incisions on the surface which do not destroy the 
solidity of the core. Frontality and the preference 
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for parallelism and right angles in the composition 
have the same reason; they give the figure the 
appearance that it can keep the position forever. 
The human figure is petrified to last for all 
eternity and thus to assure immortality to the 
person for whom it is set up. 

This craving for eternity dominated the Egyp- 
tian mind from the-beginning to end... The crea- 
tion of the Egyptian state and Egyptian civiliza- 
tion in the first half of the Ancient Empire was a 
great achievement. Egyptian prehistoric art as 
prehistoric art in general when compared with 
archaic art appears to lack stability, substance and 
order. The buildings are small affairs; if large 
they show agglomeration. We can watch the rise 
of monumentality, axiality and a definite sequence 
of rooms during the Ancient Empire. Prehistoric 
figurines are small’ and without base; they lack 
substance and a fixed orientation; they do not 
stand firmly on the ground and do not have inner 
balance. The shapes of the pots are unprecise and 
the decoration, although in patterns, does not seem 
to be necessitated by the shape and in a rigorously 
fixed position, but floating on the surface. Pre- 
historic art thus mirrors the precariousness of 
prehistoric life, the insecurity of small groups of 
people struggling against the forces of nature, 
droughts, floods, famines, against beasts and pests, 
against human enemies. An enormous change 
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took ‘place with the founding of the Ancient 
Empire. A great unified state was established 
with a fixed organization which eliminated inse- 
curity and gave everybody his place and his share. 
The calendar was fixed ; writing permitted to send 
precise orders all over the country. Once more 
the arts reflect the new order in their new monu- 
mentality and in their fixed canons. A great élan 
must have permeated Egypt. No wonder that the 
Egyptians wanted to secure this new order by all 
means and for all eternity. Conscious of their 
new power over nature, they went to extremes; 
they invented mummification to immortalize the 
body and they pushed the size of the tomb to. the 
colossality of the pyramids. History seems to 
teach that civilizations are bound by the patterns 
which they developed in the beginning of their 
career. This law applies to the civilizations of the 
past at least—we being conscious of it might be 
able to change it. The Egyptians certainly were 
bound by it. They could loosen and refine the 
pattern; they did it in the Middle and New 
Empires with a neo-classic phase following in the 
first millennium B.C. But their own extraordinary 
achievement in the beginning made the pattern too 
strong to be broken. . For that reason all attempts 
to develop a classical stage remained fruitless and 
ephemeral. 


_ 
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SLAVIC *loza AND PERSIAN raz, BOTH ‘VINE’ 


P. TEDEsco 


_ Tse Ingtircrz ror Apvancep Stvupr, 
CETON . 


[Slavic *lozd, ‘vine’ in South Slavic, ‘ willow’ in 
North Slavic; is identical with Persian réz ‘ vine.’— 
Ossetian rized ‘ fruit.—The town-name St-rdz = *#ir-rd-2 
‘having good vineyards.’—Afghan go ‘ good’ < *srird-.] * 


1. Stavic *lozd is represented as: follows: 

OChSI. loza ‘ vine, duredos; shoot, espec. of the 
vine; xAjpa’ ;—Polish toza ‘ switch, willow’; Rus- 
sian lozé ‘ switch, sprig, stem, willow,’ vinogrédnaja 





* Much of the Iranian part of this articlé I had the 
opportunity of discussing with Professor Herzfeld, and I 
have to thank him for much help and advice.—I thank 
Professor F. Edgerton and Professor L. Bloomfield for 
kind correction of my English. 


lozé ‘ vine’; Little Russ. lozd,, lozyné ‘ rod of cor- 
rection; willow, viynna lozé ‘vine’; Bulg. lozé 
‘ vine ”; Serbo-Croatic léza ‘ twig, shoot, vine ; line- 
age (in genealogy) ’; Slovenian /éza ‘ tendril, vine; 
brushwood, grove, wood; lineage’; Slovak Joza 
‘vine (to be planted)’ (Czech does not have 
*lozd) (Berneker 736). 

So the word has, first, a general, unspecific 
meaning: ‘switch, shoot, tendril’ (in Polish and 
Russian, Serbo-Croatic, and Slovenian resp.), and, 
second, two different specialisations: in the North 
—Polish, Russian, Little Russian—‘ willow,’ in 
South Slavic and Slovak and, only with specifying 
adjective, Russian and Little Russian, ‘ vine.’ 
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Polish has not the meaning ‘ vine,’ * South Slavic 
and Slovak, not the meaning ‘willow’;* Russian 
and Little Russian, differentiating ‘vine’ by the 
specifying adjective, combine both. 


2. The meaning divergence ‘ willow’—‘ vine’ 
in Slavic *lozd immediately recalls that in IE *viti- 
(*-viti-, *veiati-) : ‘ willow’ in Lith. 2tl-vitis (sim- 
ple vytis ‘ switch, osier switch,’ Lett. vite ‘ clasper’ ; 
Lith. zilas = ‘ gray’) and Common Iranian *vaiti- 
(Av. vaéti-, Pers, 628, Shighni wéd, Yaghnobi wit 
etc.*), but ‘vine’ in Lat. vitis and Iran. Pamir 
Dial. Yazghulimi widg* (in Iranian, therefore, 
both meanings). 

Between different formations of this root, this 
opposition recurs inside Latin : vitis ‘ vine’—vimen 
‘ willow.’ 

In Slavic, where the substantive *viti- appears 
only sporadically, the specialisation is less definite : 
SbCr. pdvit means only ‘ Waldrebe, lady’s bower,’ 
not the genuine vine;* Slovintsian vjic (*vite), 
only the ‘ Weidenrute zum Festbinden der Stroh- 
dicher’ (Trautmann 347), not the whole willow 
tree.’ 


* For ‘vine,’ Polish has krzew winny (krzew ‘shrub, 
bush ’). 

* For ‘willow,’ South Slavic has the Common Slavic 
words *verba (cf. Lith. vifbas ‘switch,’ Lat. verbera n. 
pl. ‘rod strokes,’ Trautmann, Balt.-Sleo, Wb, 360) and 
“tea (cf. Lith. ieod ‘ Faulbaum; black alder,’ OHGerm. 
twa, OIrish eo ‘yew,’ Gk. 54, Ion. of; Berneker 438, 
Trautmann 68); North Slavic, besides *losd, has the 
same two words and “*vitva, *vstala (cf. note 7 below) ; 
the different words are sometimes distributed in different 
species.—Yet the Rumanian loan lozie means ‘osier’ 
(Berneker); if it is not from Little Russian, it would 
presuppose the meaning ‘osier’ of “*lozd for early 
Bulgarian. 

* Morgenstierne, Btymol. Vocabulary of Pashto (Skrif- 
ter .. . Akademi é Oslo 2. 3 [1927]) 86. 

* This valuable new element is due to Morgenstierne 
le. 

*Ch.Sl. pavits ‘ vitis, uti videtur’ (Miklosich, Lez. 

_650) is recorded only from one Serbo-Ch.Sl. ms. of the 
17th cent. (This citation seems to be the base of the 
‘ab. pavits “ Ranke”’ of Walde, Lat. Zt. Wbd.? 843 and 
Walde-Pokorny 1. 225.) 

* Various other t-formations of vi- frequently designate 
the ‘willow’ in Germanic, Baltic, North Slavic, and 
Greek, but they do not mean ‘vine’: ONorse vipir 
(*wipia-), OEngl. wibig, OHGerm. wida ‘willow’; 
OPruss. witwan, Pol. witwa ‘willow’ (Sloven. vitea 
‘ plaiting switch,’ Russ. vitvina ‘twig, switch’); Lett. 
vitudls, Russ. vetld (*vstela), Little Russ. vetlgna 
‘willow’; Gk, eiréa, olein ‘willow’; Trautmann 347, 
Walde-Pokorny 224-5. 
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3. The base meaning of “*viti- is abstract; 
‘winding’ (cf. Sloven. vit ‘screw’ Trautman 
l.c.). This is concretized into ‘tendril, clasper? 
and then specialized, in the North into ‘ willow? 
in the South into “ vine.’ * 

Probably it was the same with Slavic *lozi, 
Also here the original meaning was ‘ shoot, switch, 
whence North Slavic ‘ willow,’ but South Slavic 
‘ vine.’ 

Apparently the Indo-Europeans, when on their 
approach to the Mediterranean they. made the 
acquaintance of wine, designated the vine by one 
of their words for ‘tendril, shoot’ (Lat. vitis— 
South Slavic *lozd) ;* in more northern latitudes, 
where wine was practically unknown, these same 
words got the meaning ‘ willow’ (Lith. Zil-vitis— 
North Slavic *lozd). 

Where *viti- and *lozd mean ‘vine’ (in Latin 
and South Slavic), they do not mean ‘ willow’:™ 
this latter in Latin is vimen, in South Slavic, 
*vorba or *iva. Apparently when the ‘tendril’- 
words assumed the meaning ‘ vine,’ they either had 
not yet the meaning ‘ willow,’ or abandoned it. 

Where *vits- and *Jozé mean ‘ willow’ (in Lithr- 
anian and North Slavic), ‘vine’ is expressed: by 
circumlocutions with the genitive or adjective of 
the ‘ wine ’-word: Lith. vgno médis (‘ wine tree’), 
Pol. krzew winny (‘ wine shrub’), and (coexisting 
with lozé ‘ willow’) Russ. and Little Russ. vino- 
graédnaja lozé and viynna lozé resp. As in these 
areas (except the southern Ukraine) wine hardly 
exists, these expressions are probably of later: ori- 
gin; those of Lithuanian and Polish, perhaps 
learned creations; that of Russian and Little Rus- 
sian, perhaps, with addition of the specifying ad- 
jective, borrowed from South Slavic (most likely 
Church Slavic). 


4. Slavic *lozd was hitherto connected with Lith. 
laza and lazda ‘stick; hazel tree,’ Lett. lazda and 
lagzda and OPruss. lazde ‘ hazel tree,’ and OPruss. 
kel-larde ‘spear shaft’; outside Baltic, Alban. 
Vaidt ‘hazel tree’ and Gk. xarddoyor* rh pipror; 
bAdywov* S{aSes* cvprepuxds Hes.” 


* Disregarding the particular situation in Iranian. 

* The same would be true for Gk. 4umedos ‘ vine,’ if it 
belonged with dy«idos ‘curved,’ Skt. ankurd- ‘ young 
shoot’ (Ram., Sak. etc.) ; this is, however, not certain 
(Boisacq 55). 

2°T do not know how it is in Yazghulam!. 

12 Berneker 736, Trautmann 153, Walde-Pokorny 2. 387 
and 442, 
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‘The meanings ‘stick, shaft’ and ‘hazel tree’ 
or ‘myrtle’ could be combined with the unspecific 
meanings of Slavic, like Russ. ‘ stem’ and ‘ switch, 
sprig’ resp.; but Lith. z and 2d, Lett. 2d and gzd, 
and OPruss. ksd are difficult; regular would be 
Lith. 2, Lett. z, and OPruss. z (written s). 

In: any case Slavic *lozd has a much closer 
cognate: it coincides completely with Pers. raz 
‘yine, grape; vineyard, garden,’** a word which 
has hitherto been without etymology. 

Assuming that Pers. réz agrees with Slav, *lozd 
also in formation, and considering Gk. xardAoyoy, 
the base form ofthe two words is IE *logd. 


. 5. The Old Iranian form of Pers. raz is not 
attested. - 

It first occurs in Middle NWIranian, in the 
Greek and Iranian documents from Avromén near 
Sinna in Kurdistan, of 88 and 22/21 B.c. (Greek) 
and 13 B. c. (Iranian).** These deal with a vineyard 
called alternately Aa&SBaxavpds, AadBaxaBdy, and, 
Aramaic, dtbkn kry krm’ ‘the vineyard called 
dtbkn’; therefore, with -pds equivalent with -Bdy, 
that is Pers. bdy — Chr. Soghd. bdy ‘ garden.’ ** 

In Book Middle Persian, raz ‘ vine’ occurs e. g. 
in the Bundahisn (Justi 156) (written Iz); the 
Frahang i Pahlavik has klm’=— raz (written 1c) 
chapter 5, among the z*dlisn, the ‘sweets’: for 
the compiler the dominating meaning of raz was 
‘ grape.’ 

Turfan Middle Persian has [bvd]yst’n rz ‘the 
garden’s vine’ M 47 d 4. 

In the Modern Persian Dialects, raz alternates 
with bay for ‘ garden, vineyard’ just as -pdés with 
-Béy in the Avromin Documents: around Saimnan, 
Singsar has raz, but Semerzéd béy;** the Gilaki 


12 Vullers: ‘ vitis, uva, vinetum, vinea, hortus.’—How- 
ever, réz seems not to be the customary word for ‘ vine’ 
and ‘ vineyard’ in Persian now: the Gospels (John 15.1 
and Matth. 21.33 resp., corresponding to OChSI. loze and 
vinogradz) have tak and takistdn. 

18Cf. Minns, Journal of Hellenic Studies 35. 22-65 
(1915); Nyberg, Monde Oriental 17. 182-230 (1923). 

“Now Henning, Der 8. Deutsche Orientalistentag eu 
Bonn 1936, 31 brings Khvarazmian vdyak.—Saka has 
biysa-, that is *bdza-, with obscure z.—bdy was identi- 
fied by Horn, Neupers. Etym. 39 with Gith. Av. bagam 
(once) ‘portion, lot’ (Bartholomae, Wb. 952), Skt. 
bhagé- m. ‘ part, portion, share, property; lot’; Htibsch- 
mann, Pers. Stud. 23 objected because of the difference 
of meaning; but the transition ‘lot of land’ > ‘ garden’ 
seems easy. 

%*V. A. Zukovskij, Materialy dija izucenija persidskia 
narévij 2.119, 229 (1922). ; 








of Re&t has bdq;** the Girani of Talahedésk, bég 
and rez;** the dialects south of KaSan have raz 
(réz), but Natanz, bdéy;** the dialects around 
Isfahan, rez or both rez and béy;** near Siraz, 
Sivind (‘ Central’ Dial.) and Abdi (Kurdish) 
use both words.** 

‘But I cannot now document *raz in Northeast 
Tranian.?" 


6. On the other hand, with Pers. raz‘seems to 
belong an Ossetian group not hitherto connected 
therewith: WOss. rdzé ‘fruit’ and EOss. rézin, 
WOss. 1-rizun ‘to grow, develop.’ ** 

The meaning ‘ fruit’ of WOss. rézé (EOss. has 
another word: diry) ** probably is a generalisation 
of ‘ grape’: ‘ grape’ has become ‘ fruit’ in general 
as, in the Persian dialects, réz ‘vineyard’ has 
become ‘garden’ in general. (This seems more 
likely than that razé ‘ fruit’ should directly belong 
with irdzun ‘to grow,’ as ‘the grown thing.’) 

As WOss. -d corresponds to Old Iran. final *-4 
— WOss. dfsa ‘mare’ is equal to Skt. dévd- (Miller 
16 and 40) —, WOss. raza would attest for Iranian 
the d-stem *razd- f. corresponding to Slav. *lozd.”° 

In the verb razin ‘to grow, develop’ (dirazin 
‘to grow up’ etc.; subst. raz and razt ‘ Wuchs’), 


1° A, Christensen, Contributions @ la Dialectologie 
Iranienne (Danske Videnskab. Selskab, Histor.-filol. 
Meddel. 17.2 [1930]) 286, note 3.—His sources Zukovskij 
1 (1888) and Mann-Hadank, Kurd.-pers. Forschungen 
3/1 (Nordwestiranisch) (1926) are not at my disposal. 

17 For ‘ garden,’ six Northeast dialects listed by Mor- 
genstierne, Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages 2. 25*, have 
ba etc. (loan from Persian) ; Afghan for duweddr Matth. 
21.33 has da angédrd bay (Balochi, historically not an 
East, but a Northwest Iranian dialect, has angiristdin). 
For ‘vine,’ Morgenstierne, op. cit. 2.62* gives Afghan 
mélava, Parachi ték, and Wakhi Jendik ; mélava seems to 
be specifically Wazirl Pashté (Htymol. Vocab. 44); the 
Afghan Gospel John 15.1 has tak. 

18 W. Miller, Die Sprache der Osseten (Anhang zum 
ersten Band of the Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, 
1903) 32 and 56; W. Miller, Osetinsko-Russko-Nemeckij 
Slovars, ed. by A. Freiman, 997-8, Leningrad 1927-1934. 

1° Slovars 997. 

2° Miller does not note the accent of rézdé either in the 
grammar or in the dictionary, but it probably is end- 
accented like éfsd etc.—A compound of rézd is West Oss. 
rdzbun ‘fruit garden’ (WOss, bun ‘ ground ’).—For 
‘Weinrebe, vinogradnaja loza,’ Ossetian, according to 
Slovars 1058, has sdndfeir balés (séndfeir, WOss. °erd 
‘ Weinstock, vinograd’ [sén, WOss. -@ ‘wine,’ dfsir 
‘Xhre, kolos’]; ddlds ‘ tree’) ;.‘ Weingarten, Weinberg, 
vinogradnik’ is sdndén or sindfeir jdodra (jdodre 
‘ garden’). 
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whether it be the original base verb of the group 
or a denominative from rdézé in an older meaning 
‘a shoot,’ ‘to grow’ probably is from ‘to sprout,’ 
the same non-specific meaning that is presented in 
SbCr..léza ‘a shoot’ etc. 

With Oss. raézin, Miller 32 and 56 connects Av. 
razura- ‘ wood’ (in Bartholomae 1515 without ety- 
mology); this word would show the meaning- 
development of Sloven. léza ‘brushwood, grove, 
wood’ (§ 1). 

Oss. rdézin and Av. razura- therefore seem to 
document for Iranian also an older non-specific 
meaning ‘ to sprout,’ ‘a shoot,’ as in Slavic. 


7. This, together with the Slavic situation which 
points to later origin of the meaning ‘vine’ (a 
Proto-Slavic *lozd ‘vine’ would hardly have de- 
veloped the meaning ‘ willow’), and, thirdly, the 
fact that the existence in Indo-European of a 
notion ‘ vine’ would presuppose the existence (or 
knowledge) there of wi1nz, which is not likely,— 
these factors seem to indicate that, despite the com- 
plete coincidence between Slavic *lozd ‘vine’ and 
Iran. *razd ‘vine,’ the meaning ‘vine’ was not 
Indo-European, but developed in both languages 
from an older ‘ shoot, sprig.’ 

Were these developments ‘shoot’ > ‘vine’ in 
Slavic and Iranian independent of each other or 
historically connected ? 

That independent deve:opment would have been 
easily possible, is shown by the coincidence of Lat. 
vitis ‘vine’ and Iran. Yazgh. widg ‘vine,’ and, 
with different words, the parallelism between Lat. 
vitis ‘ *tendril ’ >‘ vine’ and Slav. *lozd ‘shoot’ > 
‘ vine.’ 

Yet if we consider that Iranians and Slavs were 
close neighbors through many centuries—epproxi- 
mately from the 8th century B. ©. to the 4th a. p. 
the northern shore of the Pontus was occupied by 
Iranians,** while northwest of them, between 
Carpathians, Pripet, and Dnjepr, dwelt the 
Slavs—, then historical connection has to be 
reckoned with. 

If it did exist, the origin of the meaning ‘ vine’ 
has to be sought rather in Iranian than in Slavic. 
The Iranians held the wine zone proper, and 
Iranian has only the development ‘vine,’ whereas 
Slavic has both ‘vine’ and ‘ willow.’ About the 


™ Cf. recently M. Vasmer, Untersuchungen dber die 
Sltesten Wohnsitze der Slaven 1: Die Iranier in SiidruB- 
land (1923); Vaamer, ‘Iranisches aus SidruGland’ in 
Streitberg-Festgabe 367-75. 


beginning of our era, the form of the Scytho- 
Iranian word was *razd (== WOss. rézi, probably 
end-accented), that of the Slavic one, somethi 
like *lazd (with a in the first syllable).** These 
two forms were still close enough to be felt in 
intercourse as identical. Supposing that Scythic 
*raza then had the meanings ‘shoot’ and ‘ vine,’ 
and Slav. *lazd, ‘shoot,’ the southern Slavs may 
have taken over the meaning ‘vine’ from the 
Scythians. 


8. It has been seen in § 5 that raz is a common 
word for ‘vineyard, garden’ in the Modern Per- 
sian Dialects. 

In two dialects, however, this word has a peculiar 
form: for Simnin (200 km. east of Teheran) 
and Yaran (near Kohrid, district of KaSan), 
Christensen,”* as equivalents of Pers. bay, gives 
riz, with long d. 

Have these words, as Christensen believed,™ old 
da, that is to say, do they represent not rdz ‘vine’ 
with an extension of meaning, but a different word, 
a *rdza- ‘ vineyard’ derived from *razd- ‘ vine’ by 
vrddhi,”* just as Bulg. lézije ‘ vineyard ’ is derived 
from lozé ‘ vine’ by -tie-? ** 

The modern dialects do not decide this question. 

Iranian @ in both Simnani and Yarani (as 
generally in Persian and the NWDialects) usually 
appears as d: Simn. dirdz ‘long, taza ‘new, 
zak ‘ earth,’ vdzdr ‘bazar’ etc. (but rast ‘ true’); 
Yarani dordz, tdzd, zik, bazar, ris.2* 

But Christensen says d generally in Siamnini 
alternates with @ (Siémn. 235); so the @ of raz 
would make no difficulty. 

On the other hand, according to Christensen l. c., 
Samnini longs are only half longs, hardly distin- 


*2In earlier stages, both Iranian and Slavic had long 
final 4 and probably 2 for <z. 

** Dialecte de Sdmndn (Danske Vidensk. Selek. Skrif- 
ter, 7. Raekke, Hist. og fil. Afd. 2/4) 50, with note, and 
Contributions (cf. here note 16) 286 resp. 

** He connected Siémn. rdz with MPers.Turf. réz M 98 
b5 (rdz i vazrag vahtit ‘i ndg), a word later on defined 
by Lentz, Zeitschr. f. Ind. uw. Iran. 4.274 and Henning, 
Bull. School Or. Stud. 9.87 rather as ‘edifice,’ cor- 
responding to the Arabic bunydn of the parallel in the 
Fihriey. 

** Cf. e.g. Skt. saura- adj. ‘consisting of spirituous 
liquor’ from sérd- f, ‘ spirituous liquor,’ or maérga- adj. 
‘relating to deer’ from mrgd- m. ‘ deer.’ 

* This rds with long 4 could of course also be eon- 
tained in the -pds of the Avromin Documents. 

** True, most of these words are loans from Persian. 
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guishable from shorts (also in Yarani @ designates 
longs or half longs [Contributions 124]) ; so ‘ raz,’ 
half long, could simply be a phonetic variant of 
raz. (In fact this is the form recorded by Zukovskij 
for Saingsar, near Sémnan, and Kohrid, near 
Yaran, cf. $5; but then Zukovskij’s a, inversely, 
could be for half long a, etymological 4.) 

So these dialects have leveled the old quantities 
too much to allow a sure decision between old a 
and 4. 


9. There is, however, an older form which 
definitely seems to attest *réz: The town name 
Siraz, of the capital of Fars, the famous city of 
gardens, seems to represent *éir-rdz ‘having good 
vineyards (gardens).’ * 

sir is the East Iranian word for ‘good,’ ef. 
Soghd. (Buddh.) syr, (Christ.) gir, Saka SSira-, 
and, nowadays, Ormuri (Logar) ir, (Kaniguram) 
sir,—the equivalent of West Iran. naiba- (OPers. 
naiba-, both MPers. Turfan and NWDial. Turfan 
név). 


10. This East Iran. dir ‘good’ must of course 
have been frequent in place names. — 

In fact, Yaqit, Geogr. Dict. 3.352 has four 
names with dir, all on Soghdian soil: Sirvan, 
Sirafadan, al Siraydvasin (all three in Bukhara) 
and Sirakat (in Nakh&ab, southeast of Bukhara). 

Sirvan is ‘having good dwellings,’ with -vdn «= 
Armen. (Iranian loans) vankh pl. ‘lodging, dwel- 
ling, monastery,’*® the place name Van, avan 
‘borough,’ *° and the place names in -(a)van;™ 
OPers. dvahana- n. ‘borough’; Skt. vasana- n. 
‘dwelling, abode.’ 

Sirafadan means ‘having a fine palace,’ with 
-afadan = OPers. apadadna- ‘palace,’ NWDial. 
Turf. *pdn,** Armen. aparankh, and the various 
Semitic loans listed by Hiibschmann, Armen. 
Gram. 104.* 


**A native interpretation, I do not remember whose, 
is Sir-dz ‘lion’s greed.’ 

* Hiibschmann, ‘ Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen’ (JF 
16. 197-479) 388. 

*° Hiibschmann, Armen. Gram. 112, 

. Anugavan, Aréakavan, Bag(a)van, Datvan, Karéa- 
van, Nawtavan (and °cuan), Sirakavan, Vataréavan etc. ; 
Hiibschmann, Ortsnamen 380. Hiibschmann here and 
Armen. Gram. 113 takes this suffix as *dvahana-; but 
the forms without a like Bagvan etc. rather seem to 
point to simple *vahana-, the a of Aréakavan etc. being 
the stem final as in Aréakasén, Vardanakert etc. 

** Henning, Manichaica 3. 49. 
**In the Soghdian texts, the word for ‘palace’ is 
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Siraydvaisiin certainly contains Soghd. ydv ‘ neat, 
cattle,’ and perhaps ydvai- is, with the East Iranian 
change str > &,** old *gavdstra-, i.e. *gav-vdstra- 
‘ cow-pasture,’-cf. Av. gavdstrya- ‘relating to cow- 
pasture,’ with -din a suffix, possibly from *-dn. 

Sirakat is of course ‘ good city.’ 


11. So dir is well attested in place names; but 
can we assume this East Iranian word in a town 
name in Fars? 

Now there is one case where sir indubitably 
appears in West Iranian: As has been seen by 
Herzfeld, Archaol. Mitteil, aus Iran 7.50 and 
Henning, Beichtbuch** 115, NWDial.Turf. dr- 
gamag (M 48 v8: ’6 fréstag tid dén sirgimag bid 
‘ahénd ‘they became benevolent [friends] toward 
the prophet and the religion’; Beichtb. °dn) cor- 
responds to MPers. Turf. néékqamag ‘ benevolent, 
friend’ M 74 v 11 ** (= Book MPers. névakkim). 
The relation is the same as, with another verbal 
stem, between Chr. Soghd. sgryvzgt ‘friends’ 
(n’syryvzgjty ‘foes’), Man. Soghd. éyrrwzyy 
(Beichtb.), and Pers. nékrvah ‘ benevolent.’ 

Of this *3irkdmak, Herzfeld traces an abstract 
syrkmkfy ‘benevolence’ in the North Version of 
the Paikuli Inscription, with -fy corresponding to 
NWDial. Turf. -ift (Archaol. Mitteil. 7.50 and 
52). 

As ‘good’ in NWDial. Turf. otherwise is név, 
NWDial. Turf. sirgamag probably is a loan from 
an East Iranian dialect. 


12. Which dialect was this? 

From the historical viewpoint, there seems to be 
only one East Iranian language which was in a 
position to exert influence upon West Iranian: 
Parthian. Parthian was an East Iranian lan- 
guage *’ (the NWDialect of the Turfan Mss., 
commonly designated as ‘ Parthian,’ is Medic **) 


Buddh. #ykn (Vess. Jat. 80 ete.) and Chr. éyqn (Miiller- 
Lentz, Soghd. Texte 2.96). 

“Cf. e.g. Afghin vdé, Orm. b2, Parichi 648 ‘rope’ 
(*bastra-) ( Morgenstierne, Etymol. Vocab. No. 261) ete. 

% Hin manichiisches Bet- und Beichtbuch (Abh. 
Preuss. Akad, 1936, Phil.-hist. Kl. Nr. 10). 

** Not ‘47 v 11’ (Salemann). 

8? This will be shown elsewhere. 

** This is implied already by my ‘Dialektologie der 
westiranischen Turfantexte’ (Monde Oriental 15 
[1924]), and stated Kretschmer-Festschrift 266 (1926). 
The same opinion is held by Herzfeld: ‘Wie das In- 
schriften-pahlavi mittelparthisch, so ist das Turfan- 
pahlavi mittelmedisch’ (Archdol. Mitteil. 7. 64 [1934]). 
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and the Parthians ruled Media, and indirectly 
Fars, from 150 (definitively 129) B. 0.** to 224 a. p. 

Probably in Parthian the word for ‘ good’ was 
*3ir as in Soghdian, Saka, and Ormuri. 


13. Evidence for Parthian ‘sir is of course 
hardly available. 

By chance, we have Hesychios’ gloss cipa: Tap0 
peydaAa, cited by Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt. 7. 50.*° 

Then modern maps ** show a town ‘ Schirwan,’ 
homonymous with Yaqit’s Soghdian Sirvan, in 
northeast’ Khorasin on the upper Atrek, on old 
Parthian soil. This name may be autochthonous. 
That the posterior member, vdn, (besides existing 
in other dialects) was also Parthian, is made likely 
by Armen. vankh ‘dwelling’ etc. (above $10): 
the Iranian elements of Armenian are preponder- 
antly from Parthian; Armenia was under a Par- 
thian dynasty from 66 a. D. to 428. 

However, I cannot trace this name in older 
sources. 

The country name Sirvan or Sarvan in Transcau- 
casia (north of the lower Kura) could, by Arme- 
nian mediation, be from Parthian. 

These data are of course a weak foundation for 
a Parthian *sir; but an East Iranian element in 
West Iran can hardly be of other origin than 
Parthian. 


14. So the Hr- of Siréz probably is Parthian. 

And as the name, in all likelihood, has to be 
taken as a unit, also rdz ‘ garden’ would be Par- 
thian (besides possibly existing in other dialects). 
In fact, of the two localities from which raz is 
quoted, one, Simnin, is ‘on old Parthian soil,’ 
‘the westmost district of Parthava’ (Herzfeld, 
Arch. Mitt. 7.41-2). (The other, though, Yaran 
near Kaan, is in Media.) 

We would then have to assume that Siriz was 
either founded or renamed in Parthian times. 
Islamic tradition, it is true, mainly believes that 
the town is a Muhammadan foundation (P. 
Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach den arabischen 
Geographen 43). But the geographer Dimidqi 
already reports that the Muhammadan town ‘ was 
built on the ruins of an older settlement’ (Schwarz 


* Cf. recently Herzfeld, Archdol. Mitteil. 7.17. 

** Herzfeld connects also the Parthian name Ilapéayé- 
ews (the same word in Camnascires). 

** (bersichtekarte von Vorderasien des Militarge- 
ographiachen Institute Wien, 1: 5,000.000; The New 
World Loose Leaf Atlas, 6th ed. 


45), and now the excavations of the New York 
Metropolitan Museum in the ruins of Old Siriz, 
some miles from the present-day town, have 
brought to light Late-Sassanian clay seals which 
show the name of the town, written syl’é (Herzfeld, 
Transactions Internat, Numismatic Congress, Lon- 
don 1936, 416-8).* 


15. *Sira- ‘good’ is the East Iranian replace- 
ment of Indo-Iran. *vasu- (still preserved in Ay, 
vahu- and in Old Persian in the proper name 
Vaumisa-) just as naiba-, as early as Old Persian, 
is the West Iranian one (in both Persian and 
Northwest Iranian). 

It is explained by Morgenstierne, Indo-Iranian 
Frontier Languages 1. 335 and 408, as Iran. *srira- 
(Av. srira-) ‘beautiful.’ I think, correctly.@ 
Only Saka sStra- makes difficulty; for sr seems 
otherwise to yield ss in Saka (ssuvd- ° news’ from 
*sru-), whereas $$ is from Iran. si and su ($édna- 
‘lying’ < *s(a)idna-; ssiya- ‘white’? < *suaita- : 
Konow, Saka Studies 36). Is Saka sSira- perhaps 
borrowed from another East Iranian dialect ? 


16. This East Iran. *sira- is also contained in 
Afghan a, fem. §a ‘ good.’ 

Morgenstierne, Etym. Voc. of Pashto 77 thinks 
of the comparative Av. srayah-, Skt. Sréyas- ‘ more 
beautiful.’ But the word is hardly to be separated 
from the early East Iranian ones: $a, Sa has, per- 
haps still under the old end accent (Skt. asriré- 

‘ugly’), arisen from *Hri, *Sird (Iran. *srirah, 
*srird) “* by syncope (*sri, *ird) (cf. the long 
vowel syncope in sna ‘hip’ and gna, fem. of Sin, 
‘green’ [Av. azsaéna-]; also Ormuri sir has the 
fem. and pl. both sir* and sr***) and absorption of 
the r by the preceding § (cf. Afgh. as ‘camel’ 
< *us(t)ra-). 

Here, according to Grierson, Ormuri 75, would 


**My attention was drawn to this fact by Prof. 
Herzfeld. 

** Cf. Gk. xadés ‘good’ in Hom, érdéouer . . . dvéuy 

. kadk@ € 253; New Test. ras dvOpwmros rparov roy Kaddv 
olvov riénow John 2.10, dda 82 Erecey éxl rhv yar THY 
xahjv Matth. 13. 8. 

“Tran. er > Afgh. §, cf. *srauni- ‘hip’ > Afgh. ina; 
Iran, final *-ch > East Iran. -i (Zeitschr. f. Indo. 4. 
Tran. 4.126). 

“* Grierson, The Ormuyi or Bargistad Language (Mem. 
As. Soc, Beng. 7.1) 75. 

“Connection between the syncope and the old end 
accent of “srird- is not certain, because to Afgh. éna 
there corresponds Skt, éréni-, with root accent, 
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belong also Baléchi garr, the common word for 
‘good’ in Makrani*’ and North Baléchi** (while 
East Balochi has jovd *"). That is quite possible. 
W. Geiger’s identification (Lautlehre des Bal. 64) 
with Arabic gar’ ‘divine law,’ a substantive, is 
hardly satisfactory, In fact, Morgenstierne, Front. 


‘*Grierson, Ling. Survey of India 10. 442. 
Dames, Northern Balochi Lang. 92: éarr ‘ good, fine, 
BEAUTIFUL.’ 
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Lang. 1. 408 records the strange rr (beside r) and 
e-vowel from Ormuri (4irr and Jer). 
-- Bal. garr would then be a loan from an East 


Iranian dialect of the Ormuri type, one of the East 


Iranian elements in the basically Northwest Iranian 
Baléchi.” 


“* Cf. Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission to 
Afghanistan (Instit. for Sammenlign. Kulturforskning, 
serie C I—2) 36, note 1, with his identification of 
Brahiii gidisp ‘a span’ with Orm. jusp, same meaning, 
both with p as against Av. vitasti-, 





NOTES ON UR III DATE FORMULAE* 


Francis Rugs STEELE 
Untversitr MossuM, PHILaDELPHia 


IN THE CouRSE of a brief survey of the Nippur 
tablets in the University Museum I noted several 
from the Ur III period which contain new evidence 
bearing upon the problem of the dates of this 
period. Since there are many points relating to 
the date formulae of the Ur III period which are 
far from certain, the following data is offered in 
the hope that as each additional piece of evidence 
is collected the total number of problems may be 
reduced. To this end the following paragraphs 
present the publication of two new texts and the 
reexamination of one, formerly published, in the 
light of more recent evidence. 


1. Up to the present time no complete date list 
for the reign of Su-Sin has been published. 
Ungnad ? is forced, therefore, to compute the num- 
ber of years Su-Sin reigned from a date list* in- 
cluding the last two years of Bur-Sin with the first 
five years of Su-Sin, and a list of slaves* for the 
last five years of Su-Sin and the first two of Ibi-. 
Sin. The present tablet,® however, lists all nine 
years of Su-Sin’s reign consecutively. This new 
tablet adds nothing new as regards the writing of 
the date formulae themselves. It offers, however, 
additional evidence for the fact that Su-Sin reigned 
nine years. This evidence, in the light of the great 

1 For the abbreviations used in this study see ReA 
II. 135 f. 

*ReA II. 139. 
* RA 15.138 f. 
‘ITT II pl. 6. 
* (CBS 7985) measures 5.2 x 8.4 cm. 








variation found in the Sumerian King List,‘ 
should be welcome. 

-The reverse’ of the tablet is, unfortunately, al- 
most entirely destroyed, however the list contains 
five date formulae in full, plus two more almost 
complete, and clear evidence that there were yet 
another two on the reverse. The first line of the 
reverse is sufficiently well preserved to be read as 
follows: mu ma-da za-a[b]-8a-[li] ba-bul, “ the 
year when the land of Zabaali was destroyed,” and 
thus refers to the seventh year of Su-Sin.* Below 
there are two more sections as is shown by the ends 
of the lines enclosing them which appear along the 
right edge of the tablet. The second line of the 
reverse begins with a Mu sign followed by part of 
a wedge which belonged to the mA sign. At the 
end of the line there is a large vertical wedge 
which is the end of the pim sign above which is 
the latter part of the may sign.® The next date 
formula is almost entirely gone except for the two 
lines which set it off and a EI sign at the right 
hand side of the tablet. This x1 is to be connected 


* Cf. Th. Jacobsen, Assyriological Studies 11. 123. Here 
four sources give four different numbers for the length 
of Su-Sin’s reign (9, 7, 16, and over 20 years). 

* For the formulae on the obverse cf. ReA II. 144 f. 

*Cf. ReA IT. 145. 

* The formula is to be reconstructed thus; mu m[&- 
gur,-ma)b [ba-df)m, “the year when the mequrrw- 
boat was made”; ef. y BE III 9.12f. Note 
also the preference for dfm (BE III 9, 13, 93, and 131) 
as against du, (BE III 130) among the published tablets 
from Nippur. 














with the complex umma*'!-ka which occurs in the 
formula for the ninth year of Su-Sin.*° The fact 
that the genitive element, in this case, would be 
separated from its noun and appear on the line 
below (since the KI is at the end of the line) offers 
no problem. This same tablet separates the two 
signs used to write the verb form ba-hun in line 
three. It is not impossible that a summation was 
written below the last formula, but since prac- 
tically no traces of any kind remain this is far 
from certain. 


2. A New Variant of the Formula for Ibi-Sin 4 


Among the unpublished tablets from the Ur III 
period in the University Museum there is one which 
contains a rather unique date formula.‘ The 
formula is as follows: mu en am-gal-mah-an- 
na en-‘inanna ba-hun, “ the year when the enu, 
the great exalted wild-ox of An, the enu of Inanna 
was installed.” There is an apparent similarity be- 
tween this new formula and the normal formula 
for the fourth year of Bur-Sin.** However, the 
enu installed in the fourth year of Bur-Sin was 
an enu of Nanna while the enu mentioned in our 
tablet is an enu of Inanna and no alternation be- 
tween the two deities is possible. Moreover, there 
is the word am to be considered. This word am 
points in the direction of the formula for the fourth 
year of Ibi-Sin** and the fact that both the new 
formula and the normal Ibi-Sin 4 formula are 
concerned with an enu of Inanna further substan- 
tiates this connection. 

In addition to the evidence just presented, there 
is a further point which indicates that the new 
formula must belong to the reign of Ibi-Sin rather 
than Bur-Sin. The tablet in question bears a seal 
impression from a seal which was dedicated to 
Su-Sin. The inscription on the seal reads as fol- 


2° The formula, in all probability, is to be reconstructed 
as follows; [mu é-48ara-umma)]*![-ka ba-di] “the 
year when the temple of Sara of Umma was built.” 

11 The tablet (CBS 29-13-162) is a small black business 
document measuring 5 x 4.5x0.8cm.- The obverse and 
lower edge are almost completely destroyed and the 
remaining surface of the tablet is entirely covered with 
seal impressions. So little of the text remains I have 
simply copied the date. 

12 Note the variation of gal-mah for mab-gal found 
among the formula for Bur-Sin.4 (ReA II. 143). 

%* Not the fifth year of Bur-Sin as Ungnad (ReA II. 
143). Note the tablet from Ur published by Legrain 
which definitely establishes the sequence of the first four 
years of Ibi-Sin RA 30.121 no. 8). 
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lows: 48u-4sin lugal-kala-ga lugal-uri*!-ma 
lugal-an-ub-da-limmu-ba a-ba-an-da{ ?) dumu- 
a-da-a dam-kar arad-zu, “(Oh) Su-Sin, mighty 
king, king of Ur, king of the four quarters of 
heaven, I, Abanda son of. Ada, the merchant, am 
thy servant.” The use of a seal dedicated to Sv-Sin 
almost certainly excludes any connection with the 
formula for Bur-Sin 4. It seems reasonable to con- 
clude, therefore, that the new formula is simply a 
variant of the normal formula for the fourth year 
of Ibi-Sin. 


3. The Formula for Bur-Sin 5 


There has been much confusion with regard to 
the assumed variants for the date formula for the 
fifth year of Bur-Sin. Until recently it was thought 
that there were three major variants, namely; en 
unt-gal, en hur-gal, and en am-gal.* It has 
now been definitely established, however, that the 
en am-gal formula belongs to the fourth year of 
Ibi-Sin,”® but this still leaves us with the variation 
unti/bur-gal unexplained. It is the purpose of 
this note, however, to show that these two forms 
actually represent an orthographic variation of one 
word, unt-gal, rather than two different words. 

A representative group of nearly two hundred 
instances of the formula for the fifth year of Bur- 
Sin among the published tablets yields several 
interesting orthographic variations of uni-ga! 
among which nine deserve special mention. Once ** 
the TE sign is omitted from the TE.UNU com- 
plex (unt). Assuming that this omission of TE 
is not a scribal error, this example may represent 
a phonetic writing. Three times *’ the TE sign is 
written alone, the uNU sign being omitted from 
the complex; and in one of these cases ** the final 
vertical wedge of the TE is missing. There are 
also five examples*® of the TE.UNU complex 
where the final vertical wedge of the TE is miss- 
ing. Quite correctly all of the above examples have 
been accepted as mere orthographic variants of the 
normal formula. 


%* ReA II. 143 and 137 n. 4. 

** Cf. above, especially n. 11. 

*°TT 242 rev. 6. 

** Langdon, Tablets from the Archives at Drehem, 
no. 49.21, YOS IV 203. 10, and ML V 6052 ii.16 (but 
ef. iv.5 where it is written normally). 

* YOS IV 203. 10. 

2° BE III 11.17 (also tablet case line 6), Jean 43.7 
and 46.8, and HLC I 35 iv. 4 (but cf. iii. 8 where it is 
written normally). 
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The situation is quite different, however, with 
regard to the following two examples which have 
been read as. hur-gal*® as though it were a dif- 
ferent word.**. The first, which occurs on a tablet 
published by Myhrman, is partly broken. Moreover, 
a careful collation of the tablet reveals that the 
reading of the sign as HUB is not as assured as 
Myhrman’s copy would indicate. In this case at 
least, there is the possibility that we have another 
example of the writing of the word unt with the 
TE sign alone** or, what is more probable, 
TE.u[NU] with the final vertical wedge of the 
TE missing.** In all probability, we are dealing 
not with an actual variant hur-gal but only with 
an orthographic variant of the normal uni-gal 
formula. 

The other example read as hur-gal presents a 
more serious problem. It occurs in a combined 
date list of Bur-Sin and Su-Sin published by Hil- 
precht.** The sign as copied by Hilprecht appears 
to be gurR. Nevertheless, as will become evident 
from what follows, this so-called UR sign is 
actually only another form of TE-guni.** As noted 
above, unu is found written with Ts lone, and in 


*° BE I* 127.5 and BE III 18.11. 

* For the reading of the sign as BUR cf. BE III. 23 
and 40. Schneider (Analecta Orientalia 13.37) reads 
the Myhrman tablet (BE III 18) erroneously as am- 
gal without any discussion and assigns it to Ibi-Sin 4. 

** Cf. the examples noted above. 

** Cf. the two examples from Nippur noted above (BE 
III 11 tablet and case). 

* BE I* 127.5. Unfortunately the catalogue number 
of the tablet is not listed and the tablet itself cannot be 
located in the Museum collection so that a collation was 
impossible. 

**Ungnad’s suggestion (ReA II.137 n. 4) that it 
represented a TE sign with the UNU inside is extremely 
unlikely. 


in 


several cases without the final vertical wedge, 
Therefore, except for the guni-strokes Hilprecht’s 
sign might represent an additional example of this 
writing.** Moreover, there actually are examples 
the sign TE in the word unt (written TE. UNU) 
with guni-strokes. In two as yet unpublished 
Sumerian epic texts** the very word uni-gal 
occurs written with the TE-guni sign (instead of 
the simple TE sign) followed by unv.* It fol- 
lows, therefore that the so-called HuR. sign is, in 
all probability, actually a TE-guni.”* . 

To sum up, we may conclude that; 1) the so- 
called HUB sign is in reality the TE-guni sign; 
2) those examples of either TE or TE-gunii written 
alone (either with or without the final vertical 
wedge) are simply different ways of writing unt 
(i.e. TE.UNU). If this is true, we have finally 
established a consistency with regard to the formula 
for the fifth year of Bur-Sin. The am-gal formula 


having already been put in its proper place and: 


the troublesome HnR sign explained, we have left 
simply the regular normal formula mu en-unt- 
gal-¢inanna unu*! ba-bun. 


*° For other examples of scribal carelessness note the 
writing of the formula for the seventh year of Bur-Sin 
as; muri-uh-nu-hu*! instead of the expected mu 
hu-ub-nu-ri*! (line 7). Further, the HUL sign at 
the end of the same line is written defectively as UR. 

*7 CBS 29-13-194 and 29-16-422. These texts both belong 
to a Sumerian poem which may be best entitled, “ The 
Epic of Enmerkar,” cf. Kramer’s forthcoming Sumerian 
Mythology fn. 1. 

** Cf. especially CBS 29-16-422 obv. ii. 9 where the 
three horizontal wedges plus the vertical within the sign 


are clearest. 


* This suggestion was made as early as 1908 by 
Pinches (Amh xvii n. 2). 








A NUMBER OF origin stories collected from the 
Todas and Kotas of the Nilgiri Hills in South 
India will repay study.’ I start by giving in very 


* Acknowledgments are due to the American Council 
of Learned Societies and to the American Philosophical 
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much summarized form a Kota story of the activi- 
ties of two of the culture heroes of this community. 


Society (Penrose Fund) for their financial aid during 
my field-trip in India, in 1935-8, when collections of 
Toda and Kota texts were made. 
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Some passages which are to be examined are trans- 
lated in full and printed in smaller type.* 

In ancient times Father Kote-rviky * of Kina:r 
and Father Mate-rviky of Me-na-r were cere- 
monial friends. They are characterized as looking 
for justice to salute it and for injustice to reform 
the sinners. They set out on a tour of the Nilgiris* 
and at the Kurumba village of Va-ny (Bhavani) 
they settled the matter of an elephant which had 
died while it was on loan. They married there a 
woman who vaunted herself on her ability in 
trickery, as expressed in the proverb: Those who 
do not know how to hide things must not steal. 
Their intention in making this marriage was to 
find out whether she was indeed superior to them 
in intelligence and trickery. Then they set out 
further on their tour, towards the Kota village 
Kala-é. 


43. On the way by which they came, when two pea- 
fowl were playing, these also went there and saw them. 
44. Those two, one for its part was a female peafowl, 
the other for its part was a male peafowl. 45. When 
they looked at those two peafowl, it was impossible to 
distinguish male from female. 46, The two were of just 
the same appearance. 47. At that time, this woman 
said: ‘Husbands! If you catch those two peafowl and 
give them to me, when you are not present, I will be 
playing with those two.’ 48. They said: ‘That also 


My earlier studies in Indian folk-tales (apart from 
work on the Vet&lapaficaviméati) have been given sepa- 
rate titles, viz.: 

An Echo-word Motif in Dravidian Folk-tales, JAOS 
58. 553-70, 

Another Example of the Echo-word Motif in Dravidian 
Folk-tales, ibid. 59. 503-5. 

A Classical Indian Folk-tale as a Reported Modern 
Event: the Brahman and the Mongoose, Proc, Amer. 
Philosophical Society 83. 503-13. 

The Faithful Dog as Security for a Debt: a Com- 
panion to the Brahman and the Mongoose Story-type, 
JAOS 61. 1-17. 

A Further Note on ‘ The Faithful Dog as Security for 
a Debt,’ ibid. 62. 339-41. 

The Old Woman and her Pig in India, in a forth- 
coming issue of Jour. Amer. Folklore. 

*In my forthcoming volume Kota Teets, to be pub- 
lished in the University of California Publications in 
Linguistics, the story is no. 9. The sentences in the 
passages translated in full are numbered with the same 
numbers that they are to bear in the volume. 

* These men are also referred to as Father Kotn and 
Father Matn. For the form Kote-r < Kot-te-r; see below; 
Mate-r is to be analyzed similarly. The other element 
of the names, viky(n) or piky(n), has so far defied 
analysis. 

‘This motif recurs in the Kota texts as a frame-work 
for other motifs. 
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is just justice,’ and they went stealthily and caught 
those two and came bringing them to her and gave them 
to her. 49. She looked at those two and said: ‘ Husbands! 
These two are, as we see, of just the same appearance. 
How shall I know these apart as male and female?’ 50. 
When she said that, they said: ‘ What do you say that we 
should do about that?’ 51. She said: ‘You must make 
for the male beautiful feathers and a beautiful appear- 
ance which shines like the sun and a crest on the head 
of the male. If you have made it like that, when you 
leave me and go anywhere, when I look at its beauty 
and make it open its long tail over its head and make 
it dance, when I am looking at it, it will be beautiful. 
So that it must dance also, you must give it a boon.’ 
52. Without saying anything in contradiction to the 
words that she said, they made it just as she said: 
‘Having made it, grant it to me!’ and gave it to her. 


They arrived at Kala-é and set up their house- 
hold there. The two men entrusted their wife’s 
virtue to the two peafowl on pain of cursing them 
if they did not keep the men informed of her 
actions. The men then made an oath with one an- 
other to abstain from their wife, in order to see 
whether she would be chaste. She consented to lie 
with the love-stricken son of the servant of the 
house, and persuaded the peafowl not to inform 
on her. In her daring she lay with the young man 
at night in the darkness with her husbands one on 
either side of her, and almost succeeded in bring- 
ing about a rift in their friendship, since each 
suspected the other of breaking the oath. Kotn, 
however, while away from home, received an object- 
lesson in how easily a man may be deceived in spite 
of all precautions, and realized that he and his 
friend had been tricked by their wife. 


121, At that time, he called those two peafowl and 
said: ‘Must you know, or not, for what purpose I 
brought you with me? It is one thing that you have 
not thought: “ When the male and the female had not 
even a little different appearance, why did he get from 
god and give to the male a crest and a beautiful shining 
bushy tail?” We two men, Father Kotn and Father 
Matn, said: “Let us test the intelligence of that 
woman!” and made her lie between us, and saying: 
“Not doing anything with her, let us test her!” we 
placed you on guard. Because you did not think of him 
who placed you on guard but thought of a man who 
was not related to us and made fools of us, so that that 
man must join with that woman between us two men 
and we for our part must be lying on that side and on 
this side, being fools temporarily, and you and your 
wife made the hearts of us two men to shrink, I give 
a curse to you two. If you say: “ What is that curse?” 
when we two men, Father Kote-rviky and Father 
Mate-rviky, who are truthful, have trusted you, if you 
die, if you are born, it is just all right. It is not fitting 
that you husband and wife should lie together and beget 
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children. If you say: “How must those children be 
begotten?” as we see in a dream, when the monsoon 
clouds come covering the jungles and the mountains, 
joyfulness must come to you and to your wife. At that 
time, desire also must come, namely: “ We two persons 
must join.” For her to join with you, I have put a 
eurse upon your privates. They will certainly not rise 
up. Instead of that,—when those black monsoon clouds 
come covering the land, to you two joyfulness will come. 
At that time, your wife must be thinking about you: 
“TI want him to join with me,” and must be suffering 
toil and suffering extreme fatigue and going around you. 
Instead of you for your part joining with her and going 
through the movements of sexual intercourse, when you 
are dancing beautifully on that mountain with the tail 
which I have given to you, because of the fatigue of 
your dancing, the seeds which are in your penis will 
not come through there but will come through your 
mouth, At that time, when you dance with sweat cover- 
ing your face, that seed will without fail come by itself 
from your mouth with a cough. At that time, your 
wife must come with desire and eat the seed which you 
coughed out. When she has eaten that, desire for the 
male will without fail abandon her. From that day, 
she also will without fail become pregnant.’ 122. Just 
apart from my going on hearing in this story of ours: 
* Just according to the curse which Father Kote-rviky 
and Father Mate-rviky put on them on that day, pea- 
fowl, male and female, do not join in sexual intercourse,’ 
and: ‘The male coughs his seed through his mouth,’ 
up to now I have not looked at peafowl mating. I have 
not seen how those two join. I have a desire, namely: 
* Having asked our Europeans * who know, I must know 
about this, whether it is true or a lie.’ 


The two left their wife behind with her paramour 
and went on to Bobu-rm (Bokkapur), a village of 
Kurumbas and Irulas. There also they acquired 
a wife, who, like the last one, was unfaithful and 
was put away. The same village however also pro- 
vided two women whose chastity gave them power 
greater than that of an ascetic who begged in the 
village. After this, they returned to their own 
villages and their Kota wives. 

When they came to Kina-r, they found that 
Kotn’s wife was unfaithful with many men every 
day. 

233. Kotn said: 


* Therefore, so that at Kina-r I must 
have a name which men will not: forget forever, so that 
all the people who are in the world must say my name, 


so that they must go on saying: “ Father. Kote-rviky’s 
Rock,” below Kina-r I will become as tall as about 
three or four blue gum trees, and will be standing like 
a pestle which someone has stood up and placed.’ As 
soon as he had gone to the hollow below Kina-r and 
had stood there, he became a big rock and was standing. 
234. Our people go on saying the name: ‘ The name of 


*Dr. D. G. Mandelbaum, who was working on the 
ethnology of the Kotas, and myself. 
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that stone is Father Kote-rviky’s Rock.’ 235. All our 
European men and European women go to the district 
of Kina-r just to look at this rock, and having looked 
at Father Kote-rviky’s Rock and seen that, they feel 
wonder and return. [Later on the infofmant said that 
on the song-day of the dry-funeral at Kina-r, the Kotas 
go to see the rock.] 


Matn went on to his village Me-na-r and like. 
wise found that his wife was unfaithful and shame- 
less. He accordingly resolved to make a name for 
himself just as Kotn had done. He called the 
people of the village together and said in part: 


245. ‘If you go to Kaéar driving your cattle, when you 
make the cattle graze on Talkavr mountain, thirst has 
come at midday to your cattle and you, all of you, and 
you will suffer. Therefore, to make your thirst cease, 
when I today have gone to Kaéar and pierced a hole in 
Katar with my thumb, from that: flat rock water will 
spring forth. You, your. cattle, all those who come and 
those whe go, having drunk that water, go on looking 
beautifully at all the districts and the lands!’ He 
called all the women and the men who were at Me-na‘t 
and went to Katar taking them with him, and, having 
made them climb to Talkavr, he showed them all the 
districts and lands, and he said: ‘ There being no water 
to drink for those who go to Talkavr, you go on suffering 
hardship. When you become thirsty at midday, if you 
go to the level plain from the mountain, it is a journey 
of at least two hours. It is difficult to go there and 
drink water and come up again. Then, just because 
there is hardship for all the cattle and men that come 
here, I will make water come on the flat rock at Kaéar. 
Come!’ and he went there taking them with him. When 
at the very center of the flat rock he pierced to the 
bottom with his thumb, this finger—as, when we. press 
a finger into soil, it goes easily, like that his finger went 
without trouble through the flat rock. Afterwards, when 
he drew out that finger, from that flat rock water sprang 
forth and ran over the flat rock. 246. That water for its 
part is the Kargani-r. 247. When all those who had 
come were drinking that water beautifully, that Father 
Mate-rviky also, not being any longer in sight, went 
we know not where. 248. All the people who had come 
searched and searched that way and this-way and be- 
came fatigued and did not see him, and they called and 
called and.were unable to find hini, and they said: ‘ This 
is a god. He has gone, ceasing to show himself to our 
eyes.’ . 249. At the. time when they make the dry- 
funeral at Me-na-r, it is the custom for all the people 
on t! 2 eong-day to come to the Katar flat rock looking 
at Tali avr, and to drink water and to look at the 
districts and the lands and to return. 250. Up to today 
they go on acting thus. 

251. Just this is the story of the peafowl, how our 
Father Kote-rviky made the beautiful and created 
its tail and, because it did not tell him that’ woman’s 
trickiness, made those peafowl so that husband and 
wife do not have sexual intercourse but the peahen 
receives and eats the seed through her mouth.* 


* This sentence is due to the fact that, having recorded 
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Some general characteristics of this story are 
to be noted. The scenes of all the episodes, ex- 
cept the final ones narrating the fates of the two 
men, are either non-Kota villages, viz. the Ku- 
rumba village Va-ny and the Kurumba and Irula 
village Bobu-rm, the latter of which is in the 
jungles at the base of the Nilgiris, or the Kota 
village Kala-é which is in the Wynaad, the lower 
hills to the west of the Nilgiris. None of the 
characters, except the two men themselves and 
their Kota wives, are Kotas. Some of the episodes 
are remarkably non-Kota and non-Nilgiri in char- 
acter. That of the elephant in the first episode. is 
typical in this respect: while elephants are abund- 
ant in the jungles at the northern and western base 
of the Nilgiris, they are not found on the plateau, 
and to conceive of the Kurumbas in the village of 
Va-ny as owning or using work-elephants is highly 
unrealistic. Elsewhere * I have discussed the episode 
involving the ascetic and have said that ascetics-are 
not a feature of Nilgiri life. Most of the episodes 
of the story are clearly borrowings from the general 
Indian stock of folk-tales and retain features of 
culture that Kota and Nilgiri life do not exemplify. 
The two final episodes are somewhat different in 
character and will be discussed later.. The two main 
characters of the story are given an ethical char- 
acterization and a position as instructors in ethical 
and religious principles to a greater degree. than 
is usual in Kota mythology. They are the origi- 
nators of two physical features of the Nilgiris and 
of some characteristics of the peafowl. They are 
in fact Kota culture heroes, in spite of the un-Kota 
nature and setting of: most of the episodes of the 
story. This discrepancy remains unexplained in 
our study; I suspect that further enquiry might 
have elicited other episodes that would have been 
more fitting for culture heroes of this community, 
or perhaps even other forms of the episodes that 
were dictated. 


Morir OF PEAFOWL’S. METHOD OF MATING 


The reputed method of mating of peafowl pre- 
sented here (sentences 121-2) is not isolated in the 
records of Indian folk-lore. It has not however been 


the Toda story about the peacock given below, I asked 
my Kota informant if there was a story about charac- 
teristics of the peafowl, and received this story sum- 
marized above. 

*In the introduction to the volume of Kota texts 
referred to in fn. 2. 
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recorded outside of India, nor has it found a place 
in Thompson’s Motif-index of Folk-literature. 
The Todas:of the Nilgiris have an origin story 
for this characteristic of. peafowl; I give a trans- 
lation of it as it was dictated to me by Kanfuwissodj.* 


The god Ko-n [Ko-nteu], so that he could go to his 
wife, the goddess Etjotj [Etjotj®eu],—in order to know 
the time at dawn, he first said to the peacock: ‘ Keep 
track of the time!’ so they say. This peacock was 
unable to keep track of the time and wake Ko-n at 
dawn, so they say. Then, in order to indicate that the 
peacock does not know the time, Ko-n caused the pea- 
cock not to have a penis, so they say. That is why to 
this day the peacock has no penis. When the peacock 
finishes dancing like a diviner, a drop of semen falls 
to the ground, so they say. When the peahen pecks and 
eats up that semen, the peahen conceives, so they say. 

Then the god Ko-n, in order to go. at dawn, said to 
the dog: ‘ Keep track of the time!’ so they say. This 
dog did not get up at dawn but got up at midnight and 
barked, so they say. In order to indicate that this dog 
also does not know the time, this god cursed the dog, 
saying: ‘Go on habitually becoming stuck during copu- 
lation!’ so- they say. Thereafter the dog went on 
habitually becoming stuck during copulation,-so they 
say. That is why to this day the dog becomes stuck 
during copulation. 

Then the god Ko-n said to the cock: ‘ Keep track of 
the time! ’ so they say. This cock, knowing the correct 
time, woke Ko-n at. dawn and crowed, so they say. 
Then Ko-n said: ‘The cock knew the correct time and 
crowed,’ and he said to the cock: ‘ What do you wish?’ 
so they say. The cock asked’ for nothing else at all but 
said: ‘I want beauty,’ so they say: Then the god Ko-n, 
in accordance with what the cock asked, gave the cock 
beauty, so they say. 

It is the god Ko-n who we say caused the penecdls 
not to have a penis and who we say said to the dog: 
‘Go on becoming stuck during copulation!’ and who 
we say gave beauty to the cock: 


I give a translation also of a version dictated by 
another Toda informant Tisjo-n, who told the story 
almost as Kanfuisodj did, but omitted, probably 
through ignorance of it, the point in which we are 
interested. 


In olden times the god Ko-n used to travel to the 
goddess Etjotj. From [the mountain, called] the god 
Ko-n to [the mountain, called] the goddess Etjotj, he 
used to travel making three strides. That god habitually 
used to travel there in that way every day. The god 
Ko-n was much worried, not knowing the time. Then 
he went taking with himself as companion for the 
journey a dog. That dog barked during the night. The 
god Korn said: ‘It has certainly dawned,’ and he 





* Something is told of this informant, a Christian 
Toda but interested in the tribal culture, in Proc. Amer. 
Philosophical Society 81. 93-106, especially 95, 98. 
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started out at night. When he came to his own place,” 
there was still time before daybreak. Then the god 
Ko-n became angry and made a curse, saying: ‘ Let 
the dog go on becoming stuck during copulation! ’ 

Then one day he went taking with him a_ peacock. 
That peacock screamed during the night. Again in that 
same way the god Ko-n started. When he came to his 
own place, it went on not dawning. He cursed that 
peacock, saying: ‘ Let it dance like a diviner and pass 
semen! ’ 

Then he went taking with him a cock. At the proper 
time that cock crowed the first cockcrow at the end of 
night. At that time the god Ko-n started. When he 
came to his own place, it dawned. Then, becoming 
pleased, he gave it a boon, saying: ‘ Let it become first 
for all the 1800 gods!’** and he asked the cock: ‘Do 
you want beauty or do you want long life?’ Then the 
cock said: ‘I do not want long life. I want beauty.’ In 
accordance with that, he gave it its choice, so they say. 
That is why we say: ‘Is it like the cock’s beauty?’ 


Both the Kota and the Toda versions present the 
motif in stories, which are different from .each 
other. Other occurrences of the motif record it 
merely as a belief. It is recorded for Central India 
by Verrier Elwin in The Baiga 219 (1939): ‘In 
the month of Chait, the peacock displays his tail, 
and dances before his wives. “ His seed drops from 
his mouth on to the ground, and the peahens run 


to eat it. As a result, they lay eggs which have a 


jie [soul or life-essence; p. 294] in them.”’ 


In Panjab Notes and Queries 2.166, no. 890 
(1884-5), we find: ‘ Natives say that crows and 
peafowl never mate as do other birds, but that 
crows communicate the procreating principle beak 
to beak, and that peahens pick it up from the 
ground when dropped by peacocks during the mat- 
ing season as he struts about with his tail spread 
out.’ This was communicated by W. J. D’Gruyther, 
presumably from some locality in North India. 
The crow in this account and the peacock in that 
for the Kota and the Baiga emit sperm through 
the mouth; there seems to be contamination here, 
though I have not found anything like this for the 
crow elsewhere. The Kota and the Baiga versions 
agree for the peafowl in the method of emission 
through the mouth, the Toda version and that from 
North India in emission through the genitals. 

In Indian Notes and Queries 4.131, no. 496 
(1886-7), this is reported by Chaina Mall of 
Ambala: ‘1 have it from a Rajpait of Bibydl, a 


* This version makes it clear, as the other does not, 
that the god spends the night with the goddess. 

*° This refers to the fact that a cock is offered at the 
temples of many village-gods of South India. 
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village near Ambala, who says that he knows of 
his own knowledge that peacocks do not mate! 
He says that in the month of Sawan (July) pea- 
cocks frequently strut about and show themselves 
off to the hens. After this performance they rest 
and look at the feet. The ugliness of their feet 
causes them to weep and the hens pick up the tears! 
Those that fall on the feet produce fine birds ; those 
that fall on the ground, hens and ordinary birds!!’ 
This Panjab version is obviously the motif that we 
have found in South, Central, and North India, 
with a facetious (or perhaps rather, bowdlerized) 
quirk produced by contamination with the well- 
known motif of the peacock’s ugly feet. 

Eugéne Rolland in Faune populaire de la France 
6.149, has an item: ‘It is said that the peafowl 
does not pair sexually, but that the hen picks up 
the seminal fluid shed by the gorgeous cock-bird 
while dancing.’ This is attributed to: Inde moderne, 
Popular native prejudices connected with Natural 
History (Indian Daitly-News, June 1876). This — 
item from a Calcutta newspaper may or may not 
record a belief held in Bengal ; to attempt an exact 
localization is profitless. The method of emission 
agrees with that found in the Toda and North 
Indian versions. 

It should be said finally that the highest altitude 


41 For this motif see Thompson, Motéif-index of Folk- 
literature, items A2232.7 and A2236.2.2, and the entries 
under ‘Pfau’ in the indexes of Oskar Dihnhardt’s 
Natursagen. 

It may be that there are more reports of our motif 
in North Indian Notes and Queries, Panjab Notes and 
Queries, and Indian Notes and Queries. The index to 
these periodicals in Jour. and Proc. Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, N.S. 4, extra number (1908), is fairly good, 
but the entry for ‘peacock’ is defective, apparently 
through loss of a line in printing. Other reports may 
possibly be found in the books written about India by 
English sportsmen; a desultory search in a few such 
books with indexes has yielded nothing. Nor has any- 
thing been found in such books about the habits of Indian 
birds as those by Douglas Dewar, nor in William Beebe’s 
A Monograph of the Pheasants and its revision Pheasants, 
their Lives and Homes. 

A reference to conception by ingesting semen orally in 
others than birds is Census of India, 1931, 12. 1. 404 (the 
Baiga use the motif in the story of the origin of the 
tribe). 

Arthur A. Perera, Sinhalese Folklore Notes (1917) 8, 
has this: ‘ Peahens conceive at the noise of thunder and 
hence their love for rain.’ This is probably not con- 
nected with our motif, though we should note that the 
peacock’s mating dance takes place at the beginning of 
the monsoon, i.e. at the time of thunder. 
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in India at which peafowl have been reported is 
about 5000 feet and that even so high an altitude 
is very exceptional; they are essentially birds of 
the tropical plains. The Nilgiri plateau, where the 
Todas and Kotas live, is over 7000 feet; only the 
Kota village Kala-¢ is at an altitude where pea- 
fowl might be known by observation. Sentence 122 
in the Kota story is symptomatic of the situation ; 
the informant was not really familiar with the 
birds. The motif is widespread in India; both 
Todas and Kotas have acquired it by diffusion. 


ORIGIN STORIES FOR OTHER ANIMAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


The Toda motif of the dog becoming stuck in 
copulation recurs in one of the Kota stories, in a 
different context. At the end of the Garden of 
Eden story ** God passes judgment on and curses 
each of the animals that failed in its duty of warn- 
ing of the devil’s approach. Because the dog makes 
the excuse that it and the jackal had been having 
intercourse in the bushes and could not be inter- 
rupted though they knew that the devil had come, 
God reproaches the dog for having intercourse in 
the daylight and curses it to become stuck when- 
ever it copulates. I have not found this natural 
phenomenon used as a motif elsewhere. 

The Toda story about the god Ko-n’s experiences 
with the peacock, the dog, and the cock as heralds 
of the dawn is paralleled in the Kota collection by 
a story about an old woman Ci-r, who lived in the 
Kota village Kolme-] in ancient times, at the period 
when the people were being taught by the gods how 
to distinguish the seasons and omens. These, ac- 
cording to the text (story 7 in Kota Texts), were 
taught by the gods speaking through the diviners ; 
that is to say, there is no story about them, but the 
usual channels used by the gods in speaking to 
men are invoked. However, the same text narrates 
the story of Ci-r and her trial of three birds as 
alarms to waken the people in the morning, as 
follows : 

At that time a man who saw the future spoke. . . . 
At that time, the man who saw the future told [the god 
is speaking through him]: ‘I have given you the kary- 
vaky-bird, the crow, the pemandvaky-bird, these three, 
to be a help to you for doing the work of cultivation and 
for going on a journey, for all these things. Just these 


three will make you know the time when you should go 
and will make you get up. Therefore, having called just 





Story 11 in Kote Texts; for discussion of the story 
see the introduction to the volume. 
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those three, observe whatever those tell you, and act! 
Go!’ Afterwards, all the people of the seven villages said : 
‘ Let it be like that also! When and how and to whom 
shall we hand over these three, and then go away?’ In 
those times, just she whom we call Grandmother Ci-r 
of the naryke-r exogamous division, went on being active 
like a man and ploughing with a yoke of bullocks and 
doing smithy-work and managing the house and seeing 
to the work, having placed her husband in a corner. She 
went on acting just as she said [i.e. keeping her word]. 
No other woman, no other man, no other person at all 
was needed to tell us when to get up. They all joined 
and called just our Grandmother Ci-r and said: ‘ Just 
you are a woman of great deeds, who have intelligence 
like a man. Therefore, hereafter, by whose help must 
we know the time to get up at cock-crow and go on 
our journey, and to get up at cock-crow and make food 
and broth and go for sowing-time, and to get up at 
cock-crow and go driving the bullocks to pasture?’ At 
that time, since Grandmother Ci-r was a woman of 
intelligence and a woman of great deeds, they told her: 
‘Among the birds, the crow, the karyvaky-bird, the 
pemandvaky-bird, just these three, seem to be very active. 
Therefore, examine these three and tell us! We will go 
each to our own village,’ and the Kotas of the seven 
villages went each to his own village. 

On the next day, Grandmother Ci-r called the pemand- 
vaky-bird and said: ‘Hey pemandvaky! The people must 
get up at cock-crow. You must get up at cock-crow and cry 
out and make all the people get up. If you get up at 
cock-crow and cry out: “Kotas! Get up! Open the 
door! Pray to god! Do your work!” all the people 
will get up. If however you do not cry out like that, 
they all, just sleeping by themselves, will be just sleep- 
ing until the sun a fathom high comes up. Will you do 
or not as I say?’ They say: ‘It said: “ Mother! I for 
my part will do just like that.”’ When she said: ‘If 
you do not do so, what shall I do?’ it said: ‘If I am 
one who has not done according to your words, shave 
the middle of my head and without fail make me one 
with the head bald in the center.” She said: ‘If it is 
not otherwise than what you say, it is just right. Look! 
Now I will sleep. Make me get up at cock-crow! I 
must go upon important business.’ It said: ‘I will make 
you get up just like that, mother!’ and made her sleep. 
It itself was not sleeping during the night but was 
watching without closing its eyes, and just at the time 
when dawn was about to break, it said: ‘Let us have a 
little nap! ’ and shut its eyes and lay down. They say: 
‘ When sleep went carrying it off, it slept until midday.’ 
Grandmother Ci-r also did not get up. After the sun 
rose one fathom, Grandmother Ci-r got up and looked 
and said: ‘My business has been ruined.’ Having said: 
‘ Let the son of one with a shaved head [i. e. a verminous 
head] come! It tricked me. Today I must shave its 
head,’ she was watching. They say: ‘The pemandvaky- 
bird also came.’ At that time she called it and said: 
‘ What is the affair that I told you? What is the work 
that you have done? Come here! According to our 
words, I will shave your head,’ and she took a razor 
and shaved its head and made it flat-headed in the 
middle of its head and said to it: ‘I have given you 


the name pemandvaky. Go!’ 
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Afterwards she called the crow and said: ‘Crow!’ 
Tomorrow morning at cock-crow I must go upon im- 
portant business. During the daytime I endured toil. 
It will be impossible for me to get up at cock-crow. Will 
you make me get up at cock-crow, or not?’ It said: 
* What anxiety does my mother have? When I am here, 
why will you fear? Therefore, according to your thought 
I will make you get up. Do not fear! Trust me! If I 
do not make you get up like that, smear excrement on 
my mouth!’ She said: ‘If it is not otherwise than 
what you say, it is just right. Today it is not fitting 
for you to go to a distance. You must certainly lie down 
just with me,’ and it said: ‘ Just like that I will cer- 
tainly lie down, mother!’ They say: ‘Grandmother 
and the crow, the two of them, slept just there.’ The 
crow said: ‘If we have slept now, at dawn we certainly 
will not get up. Therefore, it is right just that I should 
not be sleeping. It is right just that I should make 
grandmother get up,’ and the crow also alas! did not 
sleep during the night, but went on saying: ‘Caw! caw! 
caw!’ every hour. When Grandmother Ci-r also went 
on waking up and looking at every hour also when that 
crow alas! said: ‘Caw! caw!’ the day also did not 
dawn. She said: ‘At whatever time we look at this 
senseless crow for its part, it is just saying: “Caw!” 
If I have believed this son of one with a shaved head, 
I also will without fail be cheated.’ When she was 
getting up every hour, sleep went seizing the eyes of 
grandmother also alas! Afterwards, day also dawned. 
It came about that the sun also rose. Just then, the 
crow said: ‘Caw! caw! caw!’ At that time, grand- 
mother called the crow and said: ‘Come here! It is 
the rule that, whoever of us all has said anything, we 
all will act just like that. Therefore, that you have 
ruined my sleep during the night, is one thing. That 
you have ruined my journey, is one thing. On account 
of these two things, as you said, come bringing excre- 
ment with a stick! I will smear it.’ In the times when 
everyone kept his oath, was there a way to break the 
words which one had said? There was not. Therefore, 
the crow also alas! came bringing excrement with a 
stick and gave it to grandmother. She received that 
and made it open its mouth and smeared the stick full 
of excrement on its mouth. At that time, she said: 
‘From today you will be the crow that eats excrement. 
Go!’ 

Next night she called the karyvaky-bird and said: 
‘Karyvaky! Tomorrow morning, before it becomes a 
little light before dawn, I must go upon important 
business. You must make me get up at cock-crow on 
this day. What do you say?’ At that time, it said: 
‘Is there any contradiction to grandmother’s words? I 
will do just like that.’ At that time, she said: ‘ Look! 
The pemandvaky-bird and the crow came and had their 
self-respect ruined. You also, do not think, just saying: 
“ Just like that let us have our self-respect ruined! ”’ 
It said: ‘I for my part will certainly not have my self- 
respect ruined like that. See my great deeds!’ and it 

said: ‘At the time when my great deeds are all right, 
what will you do for me?’ She said: ‘Now you two 


which are called male karyvaky-bird and female kary- 
vaky-bird are of just one appearance. If you have made 






me get up according to my thought, I will give to you - 


your two wings to be a good and beautiful white. At 
that time, they will recognize you to be the male. [ 
will do like that. You finish your work!’ At that 
time, the karyvaky-bird said: ‘If I for my part am not 
sleeping during the night, but am watching, I will with- 
out fail become tired until day dawns,’ and before grand. 
mother lay down, it itself lay down and slept. When it 
slept, grandmother also slept without any disturbance, 
The karyvaky-bird got up just before it became a little 
light before dawn, and when it made a noise, saying: 
‘Grandmother! Get up! Which way will you go? What 
will you do? What is your business? What is your 
affair? Get up! Get up! Get up!’ grandmother also 
woke up. When she looked at the sky, just then it was 
a little light before dawn. At that time, grandmother 
said to the bird: ‘Come here!’ She told it: ‘ You are 
a creature of intelligence. On your two wings I have 
made two spots. Be the bird which shows an omen. All 
persons just having looked at you, the people who are 
in the country must get up. They must do work. They 
must go on journeys. I also will tell the people that on 
the journey on which they go, if you go from the right 
side to the left side, his journey will succeed. If you 
go from the left side to the right side, the journey on 
which he goes will certainly not succeed. You also, 
having gone to the path on which men go daily, will go 
on telling omens,’ and she gave this good promise to 
that bird and said: ‘Go!’ It also went. 

Afterwards, she called the important people of the 
seven villages and disclosed well and told all the people 
all the work which she had done and explained all that 
the pemandvaky-bird had done and that the crow had 
done and that the karyvaky-bird had done and that she 
herself had done to all those, and she told so that all 
the people would know. From that day up to today, 
when our people get up and go on their path, if the 
karyvaky-bird has come and stood by their path, they 
say: ‘Tell a good omen, karyvaky!’ and join the two 
hands in salutation and go on their path; that is the 
custom, 


Points of similarity between the Toda and the 
Kota stories are that the crow in the latter, like 
the peacock and the dog in the former, makes 4 
noise unseasonably, and that there are three crea- 
tures of which which trial is made; otherwise the 
details are different. It is to be noted also that as 
in the Kota story of the peacock, the male karyvaky- 
bird is given an appearance to distinguish it from 
the female, a motif apparently not recorded pre- 
viously. 

The two birds for which Kota names are given 
in the above story have not been identified in scien- 
tific terms. The Todas also have an omen bird, 
called ka-rpitc, identical in its description with the 
Kota karyvaky. They provide an origin for the 
white spots on its wings; as very frequently, a con- 
nection with the dairy-ritual is manufactured. 
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W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas 185 (1906),.gave the 
story but his informant omitted the detail in which 
we are interested. It is the story of Piu-f (Rivers’ 
Piiv), who met his death by neglecting the warning 
given by this bird.** He was dairy priest at Kw-- 
uwr and one day, while he was in the midst of 
churning, his supply of water was insufficient. 
Omitting to remove the churning stick from the 
churning pot, as was required by the ritual pre- 
scription, he went for water. On the way the bird 
attempted to obstruct his path. He disregarded 
its warning, and flicked off on it the butter which 
had stuck on his fingers as he churned. This butter 
stuck on its wings and formed the two white spots 
which the bird still shows. This story has no con- 
nection with the Kota one. Whether other stories 
or other versions of either story are connected by 
other communities with this bird or with some 
other species similarly characterized, it would be 
difficult to determine without exact identification 
of the bird’s species; I have found nothing obvi- 
ously connected with our two stories. 


THE Topa cop Ko-n 


There has been given the story of the Toda god 
Ko-n and his dealings with the peacock, the dog, 
and the cock. Rivers heard of this god (op. cit. 
211) but recorded none of the stories about him. 
He is known by the name Korn, or, more usually, 
by the compound Ko-nteu ‘ Ko-n-god (teu) ’ 
(Rivers’ Konto or Konteu). The mountain which 
is the god ** is in the Kundahs, the southwestern 
part of the plateau, territory belonging mainly to 
the clan Me-r (villages Pan and Kuui-sj). It is 
believed that on the northern side of the mountain 
there is a rock with a hole like the entrance of a 
Toda dairy. This is called the dairy of the god 
Ko-n (Ko-nteufo-u); the god goes in and out 
with a noise, and is visible in the form of a whirl- 
wind.*®> The story above names as Ko-n’s wife 
Etjotj(9eu) ; this is the goddess presumably meant 


*T give a summary of this part of the story, drawing 
some details from Rivers’ version and some from that 
given to me. 

“For this type of god, see Rivers, op. cit. 449, and 
the further elucidation in my paper Toda culture thirty- 
five years after, in Annals Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute 19.112-6, the argument of which was sum- 
marized in American Anthropologist N.S. 40. 206. 

**Cf. the whirlwinds which are an indication that 
the gods are going to My-nj to hold an assembly; 
American Anthropologist N.S. 40. 207. 
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by Rivers’ Atiato (op. cit. 210). She is a Badaga, 
not a Toda, divinity, whose mountain is in the 
northeastern part of the plateau. The three strides, 
then, with which Ko-n goes to her, cover about as 
great a distance as one could go in a straight line 
on the plateau; are they conceivably to be con- 
nected with Visnu’s three strides in his dwarf- 
incarnation? If so, it must be a mere adhesion of 
a motif; Ko-n is not Visnu. 

The remaining tale recorded about Ko-n is an 
origin story. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MONSOON 


This story is given in a defective and somewhat 
unmotivated version by Rivers (op. cit. 188-9). I 
have two versions of it, the better of which, dic- 
tated by Tisjo-n, I give first. Some of its details 
are obscure, but the second version, that by Kan- 
fuisodj, makes these more intelligible. 


In ancient times there were two persons. The name 
of one person was Ka-g, of the other Ko-nteu. Those 
two were friends. ... Those two conversing thus, went 
south-westward to Ko-rémr [a swamp near the village 
Ta*mwx]. There the two men made toy buffalo-horns 
of hill-guava twigs. When they made them, the ke-s- 
fruit** were ripe. Both ate fruit. Having eaten the 
fruit, they spat the seeds on the two toy horns. On 
account of their spitting, the chewed skins became the 
mist on the hills. The spray of the spit which they 
spat ‘Yecame the monsoon-rain. On account of their 
blowing when they spat, wind arose. Those toy horns 
became two buffaloes. Then these two friends descended 
from the tree. 

Ka-g said: ‘Oh Ko-nteu! You must control the mon- 
soon.’ Ko-nteu said: ‘I am in the middle of the country 
[i.e. facing the middle of the Toda country]. You 
yourself must rule the monsoon.’ Then he said: ‘ Having 
gone to Ka‘g,?" I will make a dwelling (po-u) for the 
monsoon and return. You stay watching the monsoon 
until then!’ Having said: ‘Stay watching! ’ he himself 
went and chiselling the stone he made Kotgxag [the 
dwelling on Mt. Ko-nteu where the monsoon lives] and 
he made Pogofo-u [the dwelling on the same mountain 
where the clouds live] and he made Tu-rofo-u [the 
dwelling on the same mountain where the wind lives]. 
Having made them and returned, he went leading off 
the monsoon. He said: ‘I will make the clouds settle 
first on Mt. Ko-n [i.e. before reaching the part of the 
plateau inhabited by the Todas]; I will make the mon- 
soon rain first there.’ 

Of those two buffaloes he gave one to Korn, to the 
ti--dairy of the buffaloes Tagoie@ [belonging to the 
clan Me-r]. The other buffalo he gave to Me-lkuwro-t 
[a village of the clan Pi-r], making it the buffalo 

1¢ Ligustrum lucidum. 

1? This should surely be Ko-n; see next sentence. 
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Kuwrepwr [? ‘the buffalo which he gives’]. That 
buffalo came to Kiu-lfwt [a wooded ravine near 
Me-lkuwro-r]. That buffalo, the buffalo which came 
by the stream Ke-nba-w, the buffalo which made a way 
where there was not a way, the buffalo which made a 
path where there was not a path,** arrived at the village. 


Kanfuisodj’s story follows. He calls Ka-s usually 
by the longer name Te-xa-s ‘ god-Ka‘s.’ 


God is the only creator of the monsoon and clouds 
and wind. The monsoon rains only from the sky. As 
to what they say, that Te-xa-s created the monsoon— 
in ancient times, when Te-xa-gs in order to go to Ko-n 
came to Ko-r0wr, the monsoon-spray and mist and 
wind surrounded this mountain [i.e. Te-xa-g], so they 
say. If you say: ‘ Why?’ because of this mountain’s 
rising high above all other mountains and because of 
the fact that jungle, shade, water, and trees are abundant 
on this mountain, the mist descended on this mountain, 
so they say. Then this god going near to Ko-n shifted 
the monsoon, wind, and mist to Ko-n, so they say. Then 
the god Ko-n said: ‘I -just sit in face of everyone [i.e. 
the Todas]. If the monsoon and wind start out from me 
and rain, buffaloes and men will certainly perish. You 
are sitting hiden. You yourself go on carrying this 
monsoon!’ so they say. Then Ka‘sg, as soon as he said: 
‘ All right! ’ went on carrying the monsoon near himself, 
so they say. 

When it is time for the monsoon to come, the mist 
and the monsoon descend first on Te-xa-s, so they say. 
Then Te-xa-g sends first the mist to Ko-n, so they say. 
After the mists have finished going to Ko-n, then the 
monsoon-rain comes, so they say. From Te-xa-s to 
Ko-n, the mist moves on Friday and Tuesday, so they 
say. On the eighth day or on the twelfth day after this 
mist has finished moving to Ko-n, the monsoon comes 
from Te-xa-g, so they say. It is from Te-xa-gs that the 
monsoon first sets forth, so they say. This is why we 
say: ‘ The monsoon rains from Te-xa-s.’ 


This version omits the origin of the monsoon. 
It should be remembered that Kanfuisodj is a 
Christian; here he was anxious to say that the 
tribal myth is wrong, a thing which he seldom 
troubled to do. His version is valuable however as 
giving a clear account of the progressive approach 
of the monsoon and the belief about the days of the 
week on which the mists, i.e. clouds, move; this 
is of a piece with the involuted development of 
appointed and forbidden days of the week among 
the Todas, for which see Rivers, op. cit. 405-12. 
Each clan and village and dairy has its list of 
special days of the week on which certain events 


*o-r ilo- o-r xws0 wr, kum: ilo- kum‘r xws0 
wit; these phrases are probably from the prayers. As 
the buffalo went along, it touched a rock which split in 
two to make a path. 


must or must not be carried out; that the monsoon 
should be in like case is not wonderful. 

No parallel to this origin story for the monsoon 
has been found. 


AFFILIATION IN TODA MYTHOLOGY OF 
Kota Kotn (KorTe-k) 


When we finally return to the Kota story with 
which we started our study, we find that we have 
origin stories for two small features of Nilgiris 
geography. The first locality is easily identifiable; 
it is the rock known to the English inhabitants of 
the Nilgiris and to the maps as Rangaswami’s 
Pillar. The Todas also have an origin story for 
this. Rivers in his account of the Toda culture hero 
Kuateu (his Kwoto) tells (205-6) how Kuateu 
split open the head of Ko-r@eu (Rivers’ Kodrtho) 
with a bamboo. My informant Kanfuisodj added,” 
what is not in Rivers’ account, that Ko-r@eu then 
chased Kuateu. The latter ran north-east along 
the edge of the plateau, trying to reach shelter un- 
der the mountain Kuwrumdeu. Before he reached 
there, Ko-rOeu almost caught him, and when 
Kuateu reached the mountain Puirresj, he cut a 
piece off it with a cut of his hand, so that a chasm 
divided the two parts. Ko-r@eu kicked and struck 
one of the cliffs and rebounded to Kateri, almost the 
place from which he had started running. Kuateu 
got up on the wall-like cliff and showed that he 
was a god (in some way unknown to the in- 
formant), and was so recognized by Ko-r@ou. The 
rock that was cut off from the mountain Purresj is 
Rangaswami’s Pillar. 

This story is quite different from the Kota one, 
but, rather startlingly, the Toda name Kuateu can 
be equated with the Kota name Kote-r. The 
former is derived from Kuat-teu, in which teu = 
‘god,’ the latter from Kot-te-r, in which also tet 
= ‘god.’ The equivalence between Toda [ua] and 
Kota [0] is clear, but demonstration will be under- 
taken elsewhere. 

Examination of the corpus of Toda linguistic 
and mythical material shows that there is another 
name of a culture hero which may be identified 
with Kote-r, viz. Kuate-n < Kuat-te-n; the latter 


1®This was on information from Uuso-r (Rivers 
Ushadr, genealogical table 48) of Melga-s, the clan to 
which Kuateu belonged. Uwso-r was an old man who 
was practically stone-deaf but had the reputation of 
being the person best informed in the traditions of the 
tribe; tapping his knowledge was difficult, but I was 
able to do it through the mediacy of Kanfugodj. 
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looks suspiciously like the Kota te-r, standing to 
it in the relation of a singular (-n) to an honorific 
plural (-r), though Kota [e-] should normally be 
represented by Toda [e-]. Toda -te-n does not re- 
appear in the material and I do not at the moment 
wish to be dogmatic about the identification. How- 
ever, the Toda mythical material includes the follow- 
ing story, which I give in translation. It was dic- 
tated by Kanfuisodj, but obtained from Pi-tkor 
(Rivers’ Pilkédr, genealogical table 16), the most 
important man at the present time of the Me-r 
clan, to which Kuate-n traditionally belonged. 


In ancient times Kuate-n made a village, saying: ‘ I 
will live at that village Kuursj,’ so they say. Making 
the village, having finished making the dairy, the pen, 
the houses, the calf-pen, the calf-shed, everything, when 
he looked for water, saying: ‘I will draw water for the 
dairy, it was not found near there at any place at all, 
so they say. Then Kuate-n went up to Kudme-n, the 
mountain above the dairy, so they say. With a cane 
which he had taken in his hand, he struck on a steep 
cliff on that mountain, so they say. From the place 
where he had struck, water burst forth in a stream 


‘and ran beside the entrance of the dairy, so they say. 


Then, making that water to be water for the dairy and 
purifying it, he drew it for the dairy, so they say. 

One day, deer entering into the water on that mountain 
and drinking the water and treading in the water, made 
it dirty, so they say. At evening on that day, when 
Kuate-n went, saying: ‘I will draw water for the 
dairy,’ as soon as he saw the water coming dirty, he 
looked up to the mountain, so they say. At that time, 
one deer, having entered into that water, was standing 
making it dirty, so they say. At once anger came to 
Kuate-n and he took his bow and shot, so they say. The 
deer went and fell down the mountain, so they say. 
Thereafter, deer do not drink that water. 

Thus it is that we say: ‘He poured water on the cane.’ 


This story looks very much like the Kota story 
ef the stream created by Matn, in spite of differ- 
ences of detail. The streams are at least in the 
same neighborhood, though I was not able to deter- 
mine whether they are the same or not; a visit to 
them might have put everything straight, but I 
was unable to undertake it. In the Kota story as 
& whole, Kotn and Matn are figures hardly to be 
separated in their roles, i.@. they seem to have no 
teally independent individualities. I would sug- 
gest that both Rangaswami’s Pillar and the stream 
in the Kundahs may originally have been attributed 
to one culture hero, whose name is represented by 
Kota Kote-r and Toda Kuateu and Kuate-n, and 
that both communities split this one into two, in 
two different ways. Detailed comparison of the 
stories of all these heroes has revealed no other 
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points of contact, except possibly in that both the 
Kota Kote-r and the Toda Kuate-n found their 
wives unfaithful (Rivers, op. cit. 194) ; even this 
is not very cogent, since the actions of the two 
consequent upon the discovery of the unfaithful- 
ness were very different. 

Search for parallels to these origin stories of 
local features has not been fruitful except in the 
most general way. Origin of a stream through the 
striking of a rock with a wand is familiar enough 
(Thompson, D1549.5 and D1567.6); creation of 
a stream by puncturing a rock with a finger is not 
recorded in Thompson. Again, one origin for the 
rock pillar, that in which the hero turns himself 
into it, would fit well enough into Thompson’s 
A901 or A980, and there are undoubtedly parallels 
to the other origin story. However, no Indian 
parallels to any one of the stories have been found 
by a fairly intensive (though not complete) search. 


ConcLUsION 


This detailed study of a number of motifs found 
in the tales of two Nilgiri communities provides 
evidence on the one hand for the statement that I 
have made elsewhere *® that communication be- 
tween the symbiotic communities making up the 
local Nilgiris caste-system is rigidly restricted to 
a very few channels. Members of one community 
have certain well-defined rights and duties vis-a- 
vis members of the other. Beyond these contacts 
communication hardly exists. There is no such 
thing as free social intercourse and the opening 
out thereby of a network of communications. Un- 
der such a system the wonder is, not that traits 
diffuse from one community to the other in such a 
distorted way, but that they diffuse at all, as there 
is plenty of evidence that they do. In the present 
study we have evidence of diffusion, it is true, since 
both communities show the same motifs; that they 
occur so rarely in identical or similar contexts or 
in exactly the same form is due to the slender 
lines of communication by which they pass. 

On the other hand, we are struck by the fact 
that it has not been possible so far to find parallels 
for the motifs, except for the first examined, else- 
where in the collections of folk-tale material from 
India. In part this is no doubt due to gaps in our 
records, in part also to the fact that some of the 
motifs (two, to be exact) are etiological stories for 


20 Introduction to Kota Tezts. 
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local geographical features. Yet this latter char- 
acteristic has not narrowed the range of some other 
motifs.** We should note too that the peafowl motif 
in its two Nilgiri versions is quite different in its 
bearing from the versions found elsewhere in India ; 
here it is a belief about peafowl plus an origin 
story for the characteristic, there merely the iso- 
lated belief. The conclusion that emerges, then, is 
that the Nilgiri communities can in certain parts 
of their folk-tale material be considered an area 
separate from the rest of India, one of the ‘ culture 


™ See The Faithful Dog as Security for a Debt (JAOS 
61.1-17) for the very wide spread in India of a motif 
which in the majority of cases figures as an explanation 
of a shrine or tomb. 
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areas” into which India will in future studies of 
ethnologists and folklorists be divided.** Many 
such studies in detail will have to be made before 
the lines can be drawn. For most of the areas, 
including the Nilgiris, only a small proportion 
of the necessary material in all fields has so far 
been collected. The present paper attempts to do 
what is possible with the available material for one 
small group of traits. 


*2 Only one of my earlier folk-tale studies looks in the 
same direction, viz. The Old Woman and her Pig in 
India. There again the Toda and the Kota versions are 
very different from one another in detail, but at the 
same time the Kota version is more closely connected 
with the Toda than with any other version and is only 
to be interpreted with reference to the latter. 
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STUDIES IN THAI KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 


Pau K. BENEDICT 


1. Thai Kinship Terms 


THe THar LAnGuaGceEs present a highly distinc- 
tive set of kinship terms, which constitute a pattern 
quite different from any encountered in the various 
Sino-Tibetan (Tibeto-Burman, Karen, Chinese) 
systems of nomenclature. The presence of these 
contrasting systems tends to substantiate the lingu- 
istic thesis recently put forward by the writer, 
viz., that the basic affinities of Thai are with 
Indonesian rather than with Sino-Tibetan. 

The Thai languages show much uniformity in 
kinship nomenclature, as in other features, and 
the basic proto-Thai system can be reconstructed 
in considerable detail. Our material is relatively 
satisfactory for several Thai speeches, our most 
nearly complete sources being those for Siamese 
(Pallegoix), Lao (Guignard), Shan (Cushing, 
Mix), White Tai (Minot), Black Tai (Diguet), 
Dioi (Esquirol and Williatte), and Nung (Sa- 
vina).? Additional data on Siamese have been 


1 Vide the writer’s article, “ Thai, Kadai, and Indo- 
nesian,” to appear in the current volume of the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. 

*D. J. B. Pallegoix, Dictionnaire Siamois-Frangais- 
Anglais (Bangkok, 1896); Th. Guignard, Dictionnaire 
Laotien-Frangais (Hongkong, 1912); J. N. Cushing, A 
Shan and English Ditcionary (Rangoon, 1914); H. W. 
Mix, An English and Shan Dictionary (Rangoon, 1920) ; 
G. Minot, Dictionnaire tay blane-frangais, BEFEO 40 


secured from native speakers of the language.’ 
Less satisfactory sources are available for three 
other Thai languages, viz. Ahom (Borua), Khamti 
(Needham), and Tho (Diguet).* 

Some 21 basic kinship terms can be reconstructed 
for proto-Thai. These terms are evenly divided 
among masculine, feminine, and neuter categories, 
as shown in the listing below.° 


(1940). 1-237; E. Diguet, Etude de la langue Tai (Hanoi, 
1895); J. Esquirol and G. Williatte, Essai de Diction 
naire Dioiz-Frangais (Hongkong, 1908); F. M. Savina, 
Dictionnaire étymologique frangais-niing-chinois (Hong- 
kong, 1924). 

*For valuable help on many points of the Siamese 
system, the writer is greatly indebted to his Thai friends, 
Mr. Malai Huvanandana and Miss Ubol Guvanasen, of 
the University of Michigan. 

*G. C. Borua, Ahom-Assamese-English Dictionary 
(Calcutta, 1920); J. F. Needham, Outline Grammar of 
the Tai (Khamti) Language (Rangoon, 1894) ; E. Diguet, 
Etude de la langue Thé (Paris, 1910). 

*The following abbreviations are employed: B 
“brother,” Ch “child,” D “daughter,” F “father,” g 
“great,” gr “grand,” H “husband,” M “mother,” N 
“ nephew or niece,” Ne “ nephew,” Ni “ niece,” o “ older,” 
P “parent” (=“ father or mother”), S “son,” Sb 
“sibling” (=“ brother or sister”), Si “sister,” Sp 
“spouse” (=“husband or wife”), W “ wife,” J 
“ younger.” Note that basic terms are abbreviated with 
capital letters, modifying terms with small letters. The 
following names are abbreviated: Si Siamese, Kh Khamti, 
WT White Tai, and BT Black Tai. 








waa e 


FEMININE MASCULINE 
fa “F's M” pu “F's F” 
nat “M’s M” ta “ M’s F” 
me “ M ”? bo “ F > 


pa “P’s oSi” 

a “F's ySi” 

mid “ W 3? 

bait “in-law (fem.)” 


lung “ P’s oB” 

au “F's yB” 

p'ud “ H 3”? 

koi “ in-law (masc.)” 
NEUTER 

na it9 M’s ySb ” 

bi “oSb” 

nong “ySb” 

luk “ Ch 3”? 

hlan “N, grCh” 

hlén “grN, ggrCh” 

dong “P of in-law” 


Most of the above terms are found in all the 
Thai languages on which we have adequate in- 
formation, though some are better represented than 
others. The body of material from which our 
reconstruction has been made is as follows: 

1, Thai *%a: Lao ta “grM ”; Si, Kh, WT ya, 
BT em ya, Dioi ya um “ F’s M”; Ahom dza, Tho 
ya “grM”; Shan ya “ggrM” (Mix). 

2. Thai *pu: Si, Lao, Kh, WT, BT pu “F's 
F”; Shan, Ahom, Tho pu “ grF.” 

3. Thai *nat: Si yat, Kh nai, BT em nai “ M’s 
M”; Shan nai “grM”; Lao, WT me nai “ W’s 
M”; Ahom lw nat “F's Si.” Si yat< *hai 
through analogy with ya < *#a “ F’s M.” 

3a. Thai *tai: Dioi tat “M’s M”; Nung me 
tai “grM.” The Dioi-Nung form tai has perhaps 
been developed from Thai *nai through analogy 
with Thai *ta (infra), the corresponding masculine 
term in the maternal grandparent series. 

4, Thai *ta: Si, Dioi ta “M’s F”; BT ai ta~ 
o ta “ M’s F”; Lao bo ta> p'o ta, WT po ta “ W’s 
F”; Nung po ta “ F-in-law,” po ta tio “ maternal 
gerF”; Kh lung ta “ B-in-law.” 

5. Thai *me: Si, Lao, Shan, Kh, Ahom, WT, 
BT, Dioi, Nung, Tho me “ M.” 

6. Thai *bo: Si, Lao bo > p'o “ F”; Shan, Kh, 
Ahom, WT, BT, Dioi, Nung, Tho po “ F.” 

%. Thai *pa: Si, Lao, Shan, WT, Tho pa, Dioi 
me pa “¥’s or M’s oSi” (=—“P’s oSi”); BT 
em pa, Ahom pa téau “F’s oSi”; Nung pa 
“oSi,” me pa “ F’s B’s W.” 

8. Thai *lung: Si liing ~ lung, Lao, Shan, Kh, 
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Tho lung, WT lung 4, Dioi po long “ F’s or M’s 
oB” (= “P’s 0B”); BT lung, Ahom lung tiau 
“ F’s oB.” 

9. Thai *a: Lao, WT, Tho a, BT me a “ F's 
ySi”; Si, Shan a “F’s ySi or yB”(=—“ F's 
ySb”); Ahom me a “F's Si.” 

10. Thai *au: Lao, WT, Tho au, Shan, Kh, 
BT, Dioi po au “ F’s yB”; Ahom au “ F’s B.” 

11. Thai *na: Si, Lao, Shan, WT na “ M’s ySi 
or yB” (= “ M’s ySb”) ; Dioi me na “ M’s ySi,” 
po na “M’s yB”; Nung me na “ M’s Si,” na 
“ ySi “? BT po na “ M’s B.” 

12. Thai *bi: Si, Lao bt > pt, Shan, Kh, Ahom, 
WT, BT, Dioi, Nung, Tho pi “oSi or oB” (=— 
“oSb”); ordinarily employed with suffixed sex 
modifiers. 

13. Thai *nong: Si, Lao, Shan, Kh, Ahom, 
WT, BT, Nung, Tho nong, Dioi nuang “ ySi or 
yB” (= “ySb”); ordinarily employed with suf- 
fixed sex modifiers. 

14. Thai *luk: Si, Lao, Shan, Kh, Ahom, BT, 
Nung, Tho luk, WT li, Dioi lok “Ch”; often 
employed with suffixed sex modifiers. 

15. Thai *hlan: Si, Lao hlan, Shan, WT, Dioi, 
Nung, Tho lan “Ne or Ni, grCh”; Ahom lan 
“orS”; BT luk lan “descendants (sons, neph- 
ews) ”; often employed with suffixed sex modifiers. 

16. Thai *hlén: Si hlén, WT lin, Nung len 
“ grNe or gtNi, ggrCh”; Lao hlan hlin hlan hlot, 
Shan lin, Dioi lin “ ggrCh”; Ahom lin “ ggrF.” 

1%. Thai *mid: Si, Lao, BT, Tho mid, Shan, 
Kh, WT, Nung mé, Ahom mi “ W.” 

18. Thai *p'ud: Si, Lao p'ué, BT, Tho fud, 
Shan, WT p's, Nung po, Ahom p‘u “ H.” 

19. Thai *dong: WT dong, Shan long “ parents 
of S-in-law or D-in-law ”; Ahom dong “ S’s or D’s 
F-in-law”; Dioi pdu dong and ya dong “ parents 
of married or engaged couple”; Lao dong “ F and 
M of the wife”; Si kiaw dong “of the same kin- 
dred, allied ” (kiau “to entwine”). 

20. Thai *baii: Si sd-b‘aii > sd-p'di; Lao bd > 
p‘d, Shan, Ahom paii, WT pid, Dioi padh “ D-in- 
law ”; usually in composition with *luk “Ch.” 

21. Thai *kdi: Si, WT k‘di, Lao Kiet, Shan 
k‘ue, Ahom kui, Dioi kéi, Nung po Kodi “ S8-in- 
law”; usually in composition with *luk “Ch.” 


The outstanding features of the basic Thai pat- 
tern, as outlined above, are as follows: 1, four 
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grandparent terms (#a, pu, nat, and ta); 2. five 
parents’ sibling terms, in two of which (pa and 
lung) the maternal and paternal lines are fused, 
and in one of which (na) no sex distinction is 
made; 3. two sibling terms (bi and nong), which 
show age but not sex distinction; 4. the ‘skewed ’ 
equation of central and collateral lines of descent 
in the 2nd and 3rd descending generations (hlan 
and Alén); 5. terms for “fem. in-law” (bai), 
“masc. in-law” (k‘di), and “parent of in-law” 
(dong). Certain of these features can be matched 
elsewhere in southeastern Asia, but the ensemble 
as a whole is unique in that part of the world. 

Four separate grandparent terms are found in 
most Thai languages, and certainly must be recon- 
structed for proto-Thai. The maternal and pater- 
nal line of ascent are wholly or partially fused in 
Nung (under Chinese influence) and in the Western 
Thai languages (Shan, Ahom), though Khamti, 
which is scarcely more than a dialect of Shan, has 
four distinct terms (ya, pu, nai, and pu nai=— 
*ta). Shan has retained pu and nai as its ordinary 
grandparent terms, whereas Ahom has retained 
pu and dia < Thai *#a. Shan has further retained 
ya in the meaning “ ggrM ” (Mix), or “ appellation 
given to elderly females, now nearly obsolete in 
the colloquial language” (Cushing). Lao employs 
ha for “ M’s M” as well as for “ F’s M,” but re- 
stricts the meaning of pu to “F’s F” and has 
developed a new term (hmé) for “ M’s F.” Com- 
bined terms are employed in several Thai lan- 
guages, usually as alternative forms. Thus, Thai 
*t'iu “old” has yielded Lao bo tdu> p'o tdu 
“M’s F,” me t‘du “ M’s M”; Shan po t‘du “ grF,” 
me t'au “grM”; Ahom pu tdu “ ggrF,” dia tau 
“ gorM ” (cf. Kh pu t'du “old man,” ya t‘du “ old 
woman ”). A similar series is represented by Lao 
piu “old man,” pu pau and hmé piu “ gerF,” 
ha piu “ggrM”; BT pdu “ggrF”; Dioi pau um 
“F's F.”* WT has ya “ F’s M,” pu “ F’s F” as 
elsewhere in Thai, but i me “ M’s M,” % po “ M’s 
F” (the element % cannot be identified with cer- 
tainty). 

Proto-Thai seems to have lacked basic terms for 
“gorM” and “ ggrF,” but several of the modern 
Thai speeches make use of combined or newly 


* Dioi pdu is perhaps rather to be connected with Thai 
*pu “grF” in view of Dioi péw < Thai *pu “crab,” yet 
Dioi regularly has -w for Thai final -w after all types of 
initials. Siamese has no pdu “old man,” cited Pallegoix 
as a Lao loan-word. 


created terms for these relatives. Dioi has an 
elaborate system of combined terms, viz. ya um 
“F's M,” ya nguang “ F’s F’s M,” ya ta “ F’s Fs 
F’s M”; pau um “ F’s F,” pau nguang “F's F's 
F,” pau ta “ F’s F’s F’s F,” and similarly for taj 
“M’s M” and ta “ M’s F.” Siamese has the single 
term dudt > t'udt ~ diudt > ts‘udt, which appears in 
the combined terms ya dudt “ F’s F’s M,” pu duat 
“ F's F’s F,” yat dudt “M’s M’s M,” and ta duat 
“M’s M’s F.” Shan employs several new terms, 
inadequately handled in our sources, viz. mon 
(Cushing) or men (Mix) “ ggrF,” nai mon (Cush- 
ing) or te men (Mix) “ ggrM,” and k‘ing “ ancestor 
of the fourth degree,” i. e. “ gggrP.”* 

All modern Thai languages have parent terms 
developed from the roots *me “ M ” and *bo “F” 
and alternative terms are surprisingly rare. Hon- 
orific terms include Kh tsdu “F” < Thai *tidu 
“master, lord,” and Lao eng “F.” BT and WT 
both apply the Thai root *ai “first, eldest” to 
“TF,” in a respectful sense, whereas most Thai 
languages apply this root to the eldest of a series 
of sons or brothers (WT also has ai long as an 
alternative term for pi tsai “oB”). Both the 
above languages likewise have alternative terms for 
“M,” viz. BT em “M,” whence em ya “ F’s M,” 
em nai “ M’s M,” and em pa “ F’s oSi” (but mea 
“F's ySi”), and WT i or me i “ M.”® 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of the Thai 
nomenclature is the set of five parents’ sibling 
terms, which has been remarkably well preserved 
throughout the Thai area. These terms are often 
employed in composition with *me “ M” and *bo 
“F,” and a secondary distinction may be made in 
this manner, e.g. Dioi distinguishes between me 
na “M’s ySi” and po na “M’s yB.” Nung has 
applied pa to “oSi” and na to “ ySi,” yet retains 
a trace of the original system in the combined 
forms me pa “ F’s B’s W” and me na “ M’s Si.” 
Shan and Siamese show a tendency to confuse the 
terms *a “F’s ySi” and *au “ F’s yB,” and in 


* The term te men is based on te “ gM, an appellation 
given to elderly females, used in some of the south- 
western Shan principalities” (Cushing); te is perhaps 
a variant of the Thai root *ta “M’s F,” which has 
completely disappeared in Shan. 

* WT i is probably related to the Thai root *i, a deroga- 
tory epithet applied to females. For the curious semantic 
reversal, cf. Thai *ai “ eldest ” (supra), which in modern 
Siamese has come to have a connotation of extreme inti- 
macy or opprobium. WT i has an interesting application 
in connection with personal feminine names, e.g. + T# 
“sister Tu, cousin Tu.” 
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each language *a is the dominant member of the 
pair. Shan retains aw (or po au) for “ F’s yB,” 
yet also applies the term a (or po a) in this con- 
nection. In Siamese this process of extension has 
been carried a step further. Modern Siamese has 
the single term a “ F’s ySi or yB,” but this word 
is written either a or a(u), the latter having a 
superscribed sign indicating that the element u 
is silent.* Since a partial distinction is thus main- 
tained in the script, we may infer that in Siamese 
au was replaced by a at some time after the intro- 
duction of writing (end of the 13th century). 

The proto-Thai set of parents’ sibling terms, as 
reconstructed above, reveals a curious inconsistency 
in distinguishing between “ F’s ySi” (a) and “ F’s 
yB” (au) while having a single term (na) for 
“M’s ySi” and “ M’s yB.” This emphasis on the 
paternal line is not compatible with the generally 
bilateral nature of the Thai system, nor with the 
fundamental Thai feature of using neuter terms 
for younger relatives, including all kin of Ego’s 
generation (bi, nong) and of descending genera- 
tions (luk, hlan, hlén). One is tempted to recon- 
struct a neuter term a “ F’s ySi or yB” (= “ F’s 
ySb”), paralleling na “M’s ySb,” whence au 
through suffixation. Thai lacks any comparable -u 
suffixed element, however, unless one reconstructs 
the combined term *a-pu with *pu “ F’s F,” whence 
*a-bu > *a-vu > *a-u > au.’® This line of reason- 
ing receives some support from our analysis of the 
uncle-nephew relationship (infra). 

The neuter sibling terms are treated in rela- 
tively uniform fashion in all Thai languages except 
Nung, which has applied the roots *pa “ P’s oSi” 
and *na “ M’s ySb” to “oSi” and “ ySi,” respec- 
tively. Sex distinctions are commonly made through 
the use of suffixed elements, notably *dzai “ male ” 
and *tau “ young man” (masculine), *hning “ fe- 
male” and *sau “young woman” (feminine), 
e.g. Si bt diai > pt t#ai “oB,” bt sau> pt sau 
“oSi”; Shan nong sai “ yB,” nong ying “ ySi”; 
Nung pi bau “oB,” nong bau “yB.” Other ele- 
ments are sometimes employed, e. g. Shan pi nang 
“oSi” < Thai *nang “young woman”; Dioi pi 
lao “oB” (lao “big”), pi mat bok “oSi” (cf. 





*A completely artificial distinction between a “ F’s 
yB” and a(u) “ F’s ySi” is made in M. J. Cuaz, Essai 
de dictionnaire frangais-siamois (Bangkok, 1903). Note 
that the original values of the terms are reversed. 

* Cf. the development of Thai v from intervocalic p, 
as revealed in Thai “vdi, Indonesian “*apuy “ fire”; 
Thai *vdn, Indonesian ipan “ tooth.” 
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lok b6k “D”) ; Ahom pi kai “oB” (kai “ elder”). 
The roots *ai “ first, eidest” (masc.), *iiei “ eld- 
est ” (fem.) sometimes appear in combination with 
*bi “oSb” or even in isolation, e. g. Lao ai or bi 
at “oB,” dt or bi Ot “oSi”; BT pi ai “oB,” pi 
wot “oSi”; WT ai long “oB” (long “ big”) ; cf. 
also BT and WT ai “F” (supra). 

The proto-Thai system included at least two, 
and possibly three, basic terms for kin of the 
second and succeeding descending generations. 
These terms, like *luk “Ch,” are neuter, and 
regularly take suffixed sex modifiers, e.g. Si luk 
diai > luk ts‘ai “8,” hlan diai > lan tsai “ grS,” 
luk sau or luk hning > luk ying “D,” lan sau or 
hlan hing > lan ying “ grD.” A striking semantic 
shift is shown by Ahom lin “ ggrF,” apparently 
from a reciprocal term “ ggrCh” ~“ ggrF.” The 
terms *hlan and *hlén are paralleled in Siamese 
and Shan by an additional term *hlon “ gggrCh ”: 
Si hlén (ctf. hlon “a term of endearment ”), Shan 
lon (Mix). This root is of limited occurrence and 
cannot with any assurance be reconstructed for 
proto-Thai; it is replaced in the northern Thai 
area by Dioi lie, Nung li “ gggrCh.” The Dioi 
and Nung terms are comparable with, though not 
directly related to, Si hliid “ ggggrCh” (accord- 
ing to my Siamese informants) or “gggrCh” 
(according to some sources).** The former yields 
for Siamese the following alliterative series: luk 
“Ch,” hlan “ grCh,” hlén “ ggrCh,” hlon “ gggr- 
Ch,” and hliid “ ggggrCh.” Thai *hlén seems to 
have been developed from *hlan as a doublet form, 
and perhaps *hlon from *hlén in like manner. 
Lao hlan hlin hlan hlot and Dioi lan lan (tonally 
differentiated) “ ggrCh” are of doublet type, and 
in both languages the root *hlén “ ggrCh ” is repre- 
sented on a tone different from that of the general 
Thai root. Alliterative doublet formations of this 
type, while found in abundance in all Thai lan- 
guages, are especially characteristic of Shan. In 
this speech almost every word is provided with a 
doublet according to a fixed scheme of vowel muta- 
tion ; thus, lan “ grCh” and lin “ ggrCh” parallel 
doublets such as lan ~ lin “million,” lin ~ lan 
“ earth,” while lon “ gggrCh ” has len as a doublet. 
This phenomenon can be matched in several 
Tibeto-Burman and Karen languages, as shown 
below: 


11 J. Low, A Grammar of the Thai or Siamese Language 
(Bangkok,, 1828), p. 26; O. Frankfurter, Hlements of 
Siamese Grammar (Leipzig, 1900), p. 37. The word is 
not cited in standard Siamese dictionaries. 
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*hlan li Su 
*hlén lo ma-s 


“ grCh ” 
“ ggrCh ” 


The Thai nomenclature equates kin of the col- 
lateral and central lines, hence no new terms are 
introduced in designating cousins or other collat- 
eral relatives. Cousins are freely equated with 
siblings, and the maternal and paternal lines are 
completely fused, i.e. the pattern is perfectly bi- 
lateral. In Siamese, WT, Dioi, and probably other 
Thai languages, the equation is based on the rela- 
tive age of the kin through whom the relationship 
is traced rather than on the ages of the persons 
involved, i.e. the child of *pa “ P’s oSi” or *lung 
“P’s oB” becomes *bi “ oSb,” while the child of 
*q “F's ySi,” *au “F’s yB,” or *na “ M’s ySi” 
becomes *nong “ySb.” Thus, Si nong is defined 
as “kindred of a younger branch, younger brother 
or sister, cousins.” 

In the descending generations a skew appears in 
the equation of collateral and central lines, since 
“Ne” and “ Ni” are equated with “ grCh ” rather 
than with “Ch,” and “grNe” and “grNi” are 
equated with “ ggrCh” rather than with “ grCh.” 
In more concrete terms, a man refers to his nephew 
as “grandchild” (hlan) and to his great-nephew 
as “great-grandchild” (hlén). In view of the 
equation of cousins with siblings, one would antici- 
pate rather an equation of nephews and nieces with 
children, hence some explanation is in order. It is 
highly probable that the classification of “Ne” 
and “Ni” with “grCh” merely reflects an equa- 
tion of “ P’s Si” with grM ” or of “ P’s B” with 
“orF,” or of both, e.g. if Ego calls his uncle 
“ grandfather,” his uncle must call him “ grand- 
child,” since the relationship is a reciprocal one. 
Lao ta “older uncle” < Thai *ta “ M’s F,” lung 
ta “P’s oB” (=—Jlung) point in this direction. 
Ahom a “ M’s F” but me a “ F’s Si” < Thai *a 
“F's ySi,” lu nai “F’s Si” < Thai *nai “M’s 
M,” offer additional evidence, though the Ahom 
material is not altogether reliable.* 


12 The Thai type of equation appears in some of the 
Tibeto-Burman nomenclatures, notably that of Tibetan 
(ts'a “N, grCh”) and of the Kuki group (e.g. Lushei 
tu “N, grCh”). An explanation of this feature in terms 
of cousin marriage and teknonymy is put forward in 
the writer’s article, “Tibetan and Chinese Kinship 
‘Terms,” to appear in the current volume of the Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies. It is not altogether clear, 


The Thai affinal terminology is of relatively 
simplified type, with only three basic terms, viz, 
*baiti “fem. in-law,” *k‘dt “masc. in-law,” and 
*dong “parent of in-law.” The terms *bai and 
*k'Ot are essentially modifying elements employed 
in combination with basic consanguineal terms, 
This point is best illustrated by citing the Siamese 
system: bi sd-b‘aii “oB’s W” and bi k'di “ oSi’s 
H,” nong si-b'aii “ yB’s W” and nong k‘di “ ySi’s 
H,” luk sd-b'ati “ D-in-law” (= “S’s W”) and 
luk k‘ot “ 8-in-law” (—“D’s H”), hlan si-b'aii 
“ Ne’s or gtS’s W” and hlan k‘di “ Ni’s or grD’s 
H.” These terms ordinarily are applied only to 
affinal relatives of Ego’s or descending generations, 
yet in Shan they appear also in conjunction with 
parent’s younger sibling terms, viz. a paii “F's 
yB’s W” and a k‘we “ F’s ySi’s H,” na paii “ M’s 
yB’s W” and na k‘we “M’s ySi’s H”; cf. also 
Ahom po k‘ui “ F’s Si’s H” (po “F”). In effect, 
therefore, *baii and *k‘di are combined only with 
the neuter terms of the consanguineal nomen- 
clature, and designate individuals who have mar- 
ried into Ego’s own family rather than relatives 
of Ego’s spouse. The root *k‘di is, indeed, seman- 
ticized “to marry” in both Lao and WT, and 
may be etymologically related to Thai *gdi (> Si, 
Lao k*di) “ to be familiar with, acquainted with.” * 

The existence of a basic term for “ P of in-law” 
(*dong) is an especial feature of the Thai system. 
This term is applied to affinal relatives of Ego’s 
own generation, i.e. the father or mother of Ego’s 
son-in-law or daughter-in-law. The original mean- 
ing of the root may have been simply “ related,” 
to judge from the Siamese cognate, kiau dong “ of 
the same kindred, allied.” The spouse terms *mid 
“W” and *p'ud “H” are among the most stable 
of Thai roots, and must be regarded as integral 
parts of the total system. The outstanding varia- 
tion here is furnished by Dioi ya “ W,” as distin- 
guished from ya um “ F’s M,” from the Thai root 
*ia “F’s M”; cf. the English expression “old 
lady ” = “ wife.” An additional affinal term, not 
listed above, is represented by BT Jud “ aunt” 
(Diguet, 1895, p. 46) ; Dioi me leao “ F’s yB’s W,” 


however, that the Thai phenomenon, which is of ancient 
standing, can be explained in this manner. 

18 WT k'di is defined as “ faire le gendre,” i. e. to work 
in the house of the future father-in-law for a period of 
several years (vide Minot, p. 110). The practice of 
father-in-law service, as encountered among the White 
Tai, is widespread in southeastern Asia, among the Thai 
as well as the Miao-Yao and Tibeto-Burman peoples. 

















ya leao “ yB’s W”; Nung mé lu~mé liu “ D-in- 
law; married woman,” liu méii~lud méii “ bride ” 
(cf. k'diit moi “ bridegroom”); Ahom lu “oB’s 
W,” liu~lu nai “ F’s 8i.” The above forms sug- 
gest a prototype */ud or *liud of the generalized 
connotation “ female affinal relative.” 

Two general types of terms, viz. analytical and 
teknonymous, are applied to relatives of Ego’s 
spouse. Analytical (periphrastic) terms are ap- 
plied both to spouse’s siblings, e.g. Si nong mid 
“W’s yB or ySi,” nong p‘ud “ H’s yB or ySi,” and 
to spouse’s parents, e. g. Si and Lao bo p'ud > p'o 
gui “H’s F,” me p'ud “H’s M,” Lao bo mii > 
po mid “ W’s F,” me mid “ W’s M” (alternative 
terms). Dioi has carried this development a step 
further in equating “ H’s F ” with “ F” (po), and 
“H’s M” with “M” (me). As shown by the 
above examples, periphrastic terms of this type are 
normally employed by the wife rather than by the 
husband. 

Teknonymy, or the employment by Ego of a 
term properly used by Ego’s child, plays a con- 
spicuous role in Thai affinal terminology. Spouse’s 
sibling teknonymy is particularly well illustrated 
in the WT and Dioi nomenclatures. WT has a 
complete set of teknonymous terms, viz. pa or pi pa 
“Sp’s oSi” (pa “ P’s oSi”), pi lung “ Sp’s oB” 
(lung 6 “ P’s 0B”), na or nong na “ W’s ySb” 
(na “ M’s ySb”), a or nong a “ H’s ySi” (a “ F's 
ySi”), and au or nong au “H’s yB” (au “ F’s 
yB”), i.e. Ego applies to his wife’s brothers and 
sisters the terms (“ aunt,” “ uncle”) properly used 
by his own children. A corresponding set of affinal 
terms is found in Dioi, and isolated instances 
appear elsewhere, e. g. Khamti has lung ta “ B-in- 
law” (= “W’s B”), to be compared with Lao 
lung ta “ P’s oB” (supra). Still more character- 
istic, however, is the application of teknonymous 
terms to spouse’s parents, especially by the hus- 
band. Dioi has simply ta “ W’s F” (= “M’s F”), 
tut “ W’s M” (= “ M’s M ”), and Lao éa is defined 
as “ W’s F” as well as “ older uncle,” suggesting 
cousin marriage. The normal Lao terms, however, 
are bo ta > p'o ta “ W’s F,” me nai “ W’s M,” and 
similarly for Siamese and WT. WT is exceptional 
in employing the teknonymous terms po pu “ H’s 
F,” me ya “ H’s M,” though Lao also has these as 
alternative forms. Shan conforms to the general 
Thai pattern but uses somewhat different terms, 
viz. pu nai “ W’s F,” ok nai “W’s M,” whereas 
the corresponding terms for husband’s parents are 
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po sdu “H’s F” and me sdéu “H’s M,” based on 
Thai *tsdéu “ master, lord.”** Nung likewise has 
teknonymous terms, viz. po ta “ F-in-law,” me tai 
“ M-in-law.” 

The practice of teknonymy, as outlined above, 
has not been without effect on the system of con- 
sanguineal terminology. Of the four grandparent 
terms of proto-Thai, the paternal pair (*pu and 
*fa) have been much better preserved than the 
maternal pair (*ta and *nat). The root *ta, in 
particular, has been preserved in its original mean- 
ing (“M’s F”) only in Si, BT, and Dioi, else- 
where having either been completely lost (Ahom, 
Khamti, and probably Tho) or retained primarily 
or exclusively only in the affinal terminology (Lao, 
WT, Khamti, Nung). We have here a direct re- 
flection of a primary principle of the Thai nomen- 
clature, viz. that teknonymous terms tend to be 
employed by the husband rather than the wife, 
hence the equation of “ W’s F” with “M’s F” 
and the consequent displacement of the latter term. 
Lao, for example, has succeeded in developing a 
new term (hmé6) for “ M’s F” and in fusing “ F’s 
M” and “ M’s M” in a single term (%a) in con- 
trast to the dominant Thai pattern, and it is clear 
that this apparently insignificant feature has played 
a rather important role in the dynamics of the Thai 
system. 

In addition to the native Thai terms analyzed 
above, several Thai languages make some use of 
borrowed terms. Siamese, Dioi, and Nung reflect 
three quite distinct types of borrowing, which will 
repay examination in some detail. Siamese has 
borrowed three or four Chinese terms (king “ g¥,” 
hid “oB,” tse “oSi”), introduced by Chinese 
settlers from the Fukien coast region (Amoy dia- 
lect), as well as a number of Pali terms (restricted 
to the literary language) and perhaps one or more 
Malay terms.’® These ioan-words have exerted no 
measurable effect on the general pattern of Siamese 
terminology, and exist simply as alternative terms. 


14 Shan ok nai “W’s M” is not readily analyzable. 
It forms part of a single series along with ok k'ing “ H’s 
M,” ok long “ M-in-law,” and ok héu “ F’s M.” Cf. WT 
long 6 < *long ok “P’s oB,” and perhaps also &@ me 
“M’s M,” & po “M’s F.” A likely semantic connection 
exists with the general Thai root *ok “go out, bring 
forth, give birth to,” which in Shan is defined also as 
“appellation given to females.” 

1° For a list of the Pali terms, vide E. Lorgeou, 
Grammaire siamois (Paris, 1902), p. 52. The term ade’ 
“ yB or ySi” (Malay adi’) is cited in B. O. Cartwright, 
A Siamese-English Dictionary (Bangkok, 1907). 
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They illustrate the first of the three types of bor- 
rowing mentioned above. 

The Dioi nomenclature illustrates the second of 
our three types. Dioi, spoken in south-central 
China (Kueichou), has long been under direct 
Chinese influence, which is revealed especially in 
the multitude of Chinese loan-words in the lan- 
guage. The kinship nomenclature has been affected 
much more deeply than is the case in Siamese, yet 
the pattern as a whole has not been disrupted. 
Only one native Thai root has been completely 
lost, viz. *a “ F’s ySi,” which has been replaced 
by me kué < Chinese ku #§ “F's Si.” Note that 
the Chinese term has undergone a semantic shift 
(“ F’s Si” > “ F’s ySi”) in the process of being 
fitted into the Dioi pattern. The sibling terms pi 
< *bi “oSb” and nuang < *nong “ySb” tend 
to be restricted to the meanings “oB ” and “ yB,” 
respectively, while kie < Chinese chieh (kie) if 
“oSi,” and mei < Chinese mei # “ ySi” appear 
as alternative terms for pi mai bok “oSi” and 
nuang mai bik “ ySi,” respectively. It thus appears 
that Dioi is on the way to developing four basic 
sibling terms, with distinctions both of age and 
of sex, as in Chinese. Further Chinese influence 
can be detected in the Dioi collateral terminology. 
The term lan “gCh” is ordinarily applied to 
“grN” rather than to “N,” and lok < *luk 
“Ch” is applied to “ N,” i.e. the ‘skewed’ struc- 
ture of the Thai system tends to disappear. The 
transformation is not yet complete, however, since 
alternative terms are in use, e.g. lan pi or lok pi 
“oB’s S” (the latter is an analytical construc- 
tion). The cousin terminology has also been 
affected, with the introduction of a distinction be- 
tween “paternal cousins” (pi nuang dad ran 
“siblings inside the house”) and “maternal 
cousins” (pi nuang ran ro “siblings outside the 
house.”). Sibling terms are applied to the former, 
Chinese terms to the latter, e.g. pi or na pi 
“paternal cousin (older branch),” piao ko FFF 
“maternal cousin (older branch).” ** 

Some of the tendencies shown by Dioi appear 
in fully developed form in the Nung terminology, 
which illustrates our third type of borrowing. In 
this instance, Chinese (specifically Cantonese) in- 
fluence has succeeded in transforming a variety of 


*¢It is not clear whether “F’s Si’s Ch” is grouped 
with “ F’s B’s Ch” or with “ M’s B’s Ch” and “ M’s Si’s 
Ch.” The general Thai distinction between “ P’s oSb’s 
Ch” and “ P’s ySb’s Ch” seems to be maintained. 


the Thai pattern into a curious hybrid form that 
is nearer Chinese than Thai. The Nung, a Thai 
people of southeastern China (Kwangtung), have 
incorporated a mass of Cantonese loan-words in © 
their kinship nomenclature, and have altered the 
meanings of many of the Thai terms that have 
been retained, so that relatively little of the original 
system remains. These points are resumed below 
(Cantonese forms are cited) : 


ASCENDING GENERATIONS. Two sets of terms 
employed, with partial or perhaps complete merg- 
ing of paternal and maternal lines: a-kong < a 
kong fij Z or po kong “ grF” (po “F”); a-po< 
a-p'o Sa) ¥E or me tai “grM” (me “M™”); po tio 
“ gerF ” and me p‘o tio “ ggrM” < tsou jf] “ grF” 
(note the curious use of the Cantonese loan-word 
as a categorical term). Thai *ta “M’s F” pre- 
served in the combined term po ta tsou “ maternal 
gerF,” suggesting a partial distinction between 
paternal and maternal lines. 


PARENTS’ GENERATION. Thai terms for “F” 
(po t‘du) and “M” (me or me t‘iu), along with 
the loan-words te < te # and pa < pa # “F.” 
Parents’ sibling nomenclature completely tre- 
modelled along Chinese lines and with Chinese 
terms, viz. po ye “ F’s oB” < ye #& “ grF” (here 
employed as an honorific); po suk “F’s yB” < 
suk # ; me ku “ F’s Si” < kwu ¥§ ; po kau “ M’s 
B” < ktiu By; me yi “M’s Si” < yi RH. Thai 
*lung “ P’s oSb,” *au “ F’s yB,” and *a “ F’s ySi” 
completely lacking ; Thai *na “ M’s ySb” retained 
only in the combined term me na= me yi “ M’s 
Si,” and Thai *pa “ P’s oSi” retained only in the 
affinal term me pa “ F’s B’s W” (alternating with 
the loan-word me mu < mu 4H). 


Eao’s GENERATION. Four sibling terms, as in 
Chinese: pi bau “oB” < Thai *bi “oSb” (bau 
“young man”); nong bau “yB” < Thai *nong 
“ySb”; pa “oSi” < Thai *pa “P’s oSi”; na 
“ySi” < Thai *na “M’s ySb.” Note that the 
terms pa and na, having been displaced in the 
parents’ sibling nomenclature, have neatly been 
fitted into the new sibling nomenclature. Only one 
loan-word appears here, viz. a-ko “oB” < a-ko 
Ba] #F. Cousin terms not cited. 


DESCENDING GENERATIONS. Thai terms gen- 
erally retained, viz. luk “Ch,” lan “S’s Ch, B’s 
Ch,” len “S’s grCh, B’s grCh,” li “S’s ggrCh, 
B’s ggrCh.” Descendants through daughter are 
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differentiated in Chinese fashion through the use 
of a suffixed modifier, ngoai < ngoi Sh “ outside,” 
e.g. lan ngoai “ D’s Ch.” For “ Si’s Ch ” as distin- 
guished from “ B’s Ch” a loan-word is employed, 
viz. ngoat sleng < ngoi sing Sh$8 “ outside 
nephew.” The collateral nomenclature thus pre- 
sents a strange synthesis of the Thai principle of 
‘skewed’ equation and the Chinese principle of 
differentiating between paternal and maternal lines 
of descent. 


AFFINAL NOMENCLATURE. Thai terms retained 
at the key points, viz. po ta “ F-in-law ” and me tai 
“M-in-law” (through teknonymy, as elsewhere in 
Thai) ; po koi “S-in-law”; mé lu~mé liu “ D- 
in-law”; po< Thai pudé “H” and mé< Thai 
mid “W.” Cantonese loan-words employed where 
no especial Thai terms exist, viz. tse fu “ B-in- 
law” < tse fu MAK “Si’s H”; tat slau “Si-in- 
law” < tai sou KAW “oB’s W”; me sim “ Si-in- 
law” < sim i “ Si-in-law.” Teknonymous terms, 
common to Chinese and Thai, also appear, viz. po 
Kéu “ B-in-law ” = “ M’s B” < k'iu Bh; me kim 
me yi “Si-in-law,” from me kim “M’s B’s W” 
(kim #4) and me yi “M’s Si” (yi HR). 

The Thai system, as pointed out above, stands 
apart from the other nomenclature systems of 
southeastern Asia. Its five parents’ sibling terms, 
in particular, cannot be matched elsewhere, and its 
four grandparent terms are almost as rare. The 
Thai feature of classifying cousins on the basis of 
the ages of their parents relative to those of Ego’s 
parents (the ‘Yuma’ pattern of American eth- 
nologists) is similarly distinctive. The Karen 
(southern Burma), who speak a language with 
Tibeto-Burman affinities, show the closest approach 
to the Thai peoples in their kinship terminology.** 


** Siamese has luk k‘ém as an alternative term for 
luk k‘éi “ S-in-law.” This term cannot be explained on 
the basis of comparative Thai material, and is perhaps 
to be referred to Chinese k‘ém, though the semantic 
transference is not clear. 

** For the kinship terms of Sgaw, the most prominent 
Karen group, vide J. Wade, A Dictionary of the Sgau 
Karen Language (Rangoon, 1896), and H. I. Marshall, 
The Karen People of Burma (Columbus, 1923). 
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Karen has neuter terms for both “oSb” (*wai) 
and “ySb” (*pw), classifies cousins according to 
the ‘Yuma’ principle, and equates at least one 
type of nephew with grandchild in the single term 
*li, yet it has only two grandparent terms, as in 
Tibeto-Burman, and not more than two parents’ 
sibling terms. It may be that Karen has borrowed 
some or all these features from Thai, with which 
it has long been in contact. 

The Thai terms themselves are, in general, 
linguistically isolated..° The Indonesian terms 
seem to have little in common with Thai, though 
one likely cognate does exist, viz. *a(m) pu “ grF, 
grCh” (reciprocal term), Thai *pu “F’s F.” 
Curiously enough, the other grandfather term in 
Thai, viz. *ta “M’s F,” appears to be related to 
Khmer (Cambodgian) ta “grF.” Our knowledge 
of the kinship terms employed by the Kadai peoples 
is disappointingly slight. The Li (Hainan) terms, 
which are the most fully known,”° show only rather 
remote affinities with Thai, e.g. Li ya “old per- 
son,” Thai *#a “M’s M”; Li lu’ “ young,” Thai 
*luk “Ch”; k'uot dit fa “to take a husband (dii 
fa),” Thai *k‘oi “in-law (masc.)”; ke’ liu “to 
take a wife” (di lw “ D-in-law”), Thai *lué or 
*liud “female affinal relative.” Li departs from 
the Thai scheme in several radical respects, notably 
the employment of three sibling terms (eng “ oB,” 
et “oSi,’ duong~huong “ySb”) and a basic 
nephew-niece term (hain fau “Ne,” hin mei~hdin 
you “Ni”). On the basis of this Kadai evidence, 
therefore, it would seem that the highly distinctive 
Thai pattern has been evolved within relatively 
recent times. 


1° The linguistic gap between Thai and Chinese is 
especially well marked in kinship nomenclature. The 
most promising comparison is furnished by Thai *nai 
“ M’s M,” Chinese nai “grM” (vocative). The com- 
parison between Thai *hten and Chinese suan J% “grCh,” 
urged by H. Maspero, Préfixes et dérivation en chinois 
archaique, Mem. de la Soc. de Ling. de Paris 23 (1930), 
pp. 313-27, is quite unacceptable on phonological grounds. 

* Vide F. M. Savina, Lexique day-frangais, BEFZO 31 
(1931). 103-99. 











BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


The Asseverative Kaph in Ugaritic and Hebrew 


The prefixed Kaph occurs in a number of 
Biblical passages where it cannot be given the usual 
meaning of “like,” for example Neh. 7:2: kt hu’ 
ke’ ig *emeth. David Kimhi describes this Kaph as 
Kaph ha’amittuth, it being used to emphasize the 
word or the phrase modified. Later grammarians 
rendered this as Kaph veritatis. 

Modern scholars have generally dismissed this 
view. Gesenius-Kautzsch declares such a pleonasm 
as “ natiirlich undenkbar,” and renders the passage 
cited from Nehemiah as: “ he was a kind of faith- 
ful man.”? The Oxford Lexicon, declares: “In 
these passages, kaph is used to compare an object 
with the class to which it belongs. Thus ‘he was 
a veritable, or ideal, faithful man.’ ” * 

Aside from the complicated process of inter- 
pretation involved in these views, which can 
scarcely be applied, for example, to such passages 
as Num. 11:1, we believe that the existence of an 
asseverative Kaph in Hebrew may be validated on 
four grounds: (A) a closely related usage in 
Ugaritic, (B) the parallel use of ki in Biblical 
Hebrew, (C) some petrified forms in Biblical and 
Mishnic Hebrew, and (D) the better exegesis 
afforded several Biblical passages. 


A. In the Ugaritic inscriptions, Prof. H. L. 
Ginsberg noticed the particle ki, where its only 
possible use could be as an emphatic,‘ as e. g. kish 
(II AB 2, 29), ktlakn (ibid. 4-5, 104) kysh (ibid., 
7, 53), etc. The verb strengthened by this & stands 
as a rule at the end of the clause in Ugaritic, as 
e.g.: hlk bl *tirt kt'n—“Asherah eyes the going 
of Ba al”; ksp ’a[t]trt kt‘n, “ Asherah sees the 
silver”; *Il ‘attm kypt,” Tl seduces two women.” 

Ginsberg naturally identified this Ugaritic 
particle with the Hebrew vocable ki, which is used 


* Commentary—on Jos. 3: 4; I Sam. 9: 13; Hos. 5: 10; 
Michlol (ed. Lyck) p. 45a; Lexicon, s.v. yom. 

* Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebraische Grammatik (25 ed.) 
sec. 118, 6d. 

* BDB, Lewicon, P. 454 a. 

*Cf. his “ Notes on ‘The Birth of the Gracious and 
Beautiful Gods,’ ” JRAS, Jan. 1935, p. 56. The text was 
originally published by Ch. Virolleaud in Syria, Vol. 
XIV, pp. 128-151. Cf. also C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic 
Grammar (Rome 1940), p. 54. 


emphatically at the end of the clause in such pas- 
sages as: Gen. 18: 20; Ps. 49:16; 118: 10; Lam. 
3: 22. 


B. The use of kt in Biblical Hebrew as a 
demonstrative or emphatic particle is, however, by 
no means limited to this position, for it occurs at 
the very opening of a sentence or a clause, and even 
at the beginning of a literary unit, like the Arabic 
inna.® We may compare: Num. 23: 23; Isa. 15:1; 
Amos 3:7; Prov. 30:2; Job 5: 2; 28:1; Ecc. 7:7, 

It has not been observed that the Ugaritic paral- 
lels may well point to the proclitic Kaph rather 
than to the ki of asseveration as a separate word. 
The Ugaritic texts often, though not always, use 
dividers to separate words from one another. “The 
divider is not uncommonly placed after the con- 
junction » and after prepositions.”*® Generally, 
Ugaritic practice coincides with Hebrew usage in 
regarding the preposition k (== “like”) as a pro- 
clitic, and hence it does not separate it from the 
word it modifies, while km (= Heb. kemo) is 
treated as a word—hence klb but km. Ib. “like a 
heart.” On the other hand, the conjunction k 
(= Heb. kt) does occur with the word-divider, 
though not invariably, since the word-divider is 
not consistently employed in our texts.’ Never- 
theless, in all extant uses of & as an emphatic, it 


5 Cf. BDB, p. 472b, and the spirited defence of this 
use of ki by David Yellin in his Hebrew works, Higre 
Migqra, Job (Jerusalem 1927), on 5:2 and 28:1, and 
Isaiah (Jerusalem 1939) pp. 104f. 

It may be added here that the Hebrew ‘im and ki 
possess the same variety of meanings; a) “if”: Gen. 
18: 26; cf. Gen. 38: 16, and see BDB, s.v. ki 2b. b) As 
an interrogative sign: Job 6: 22 hakhi 'amarti parallel 
exactly to ha’im. This usage is very frequent in Mishnic 
Hebrew, cf. B. Rosh Hashanah 9a, Vekhi betis‘a mith‘anim, 
“Do we fast on the ninth?” c) The asseverative use: 
Job 14: 5; 17: 13, 16. 

* Gordon, op. cit. p. 17. 

* Prof. H. L. Ginsberg has kindly called my attention, 
in a private communication, to the two hippiatric texts, 
Nos. 53 and 54 in Bauer’s edition. In the first, only one 
example of the conjunction k is preserved and it is 
joined to the verb. In 54, most of the instances of the 
conjunction k& are preserved, and with only one certain 
exception, they are all separated from the following 
words by word-dividers. 
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is never separated from its verb. This creates a 
presumption, though not a certainty, that the em- 
phatic & is a proclitic and not a distinct word, and 
hence equivalent to the Hebrew prefix and not to 
the vocable. 

At all events, it is clear that & and kt are closely 
related to each other, it being possible that they are 
originally orthographic variants of the same part- 
icle. Thus in late unvocalized texts, the plene ki 
is frequently written for the defective k — “like ” 
in the Talmud, as ki ribhda’ “like a patch” (B. 
Baba Kamma 98a). Though the process of primi- 
tive thought by which the particle ki becomes an 
asseverative escapes us today, we may adduce the 
analogy of the Arabic proclitic la meaning “ in- 
deed, verily.” 

C. In addition, Hebrew exhibits some petrified 
forms with prefixed Kaph, which may have lost its 
asseverative force because of frequent use. 

Such is the substantive kim‘at “a few, slight.” 
Cf. Isa. 1:9: sarid kim‘at “a little remnant.” 
Also Ps. 195: 12 == I Chr. 16:19; Pr. 10: 20; Isa. 
26:20; Ezra 9:8. 

Common in Mishnic Hebrew are such forms as 
Ksabhur “he thinks” (B. Gittin 56b and often) 
and kim*dummeh ‘ani “ it seems to me ” (B. Mena- 
hot 18a and often). We may perhaps also adduce 
the Mishnah (Shab. 2:5) k*has ‘al hanner “ He 
who seeks to save the !amp.” 


D. These exceptional forms aside, the best evi- 
dence for this use of the asseverative Kaph is to 
be found in the better exegesis it affords for the 
Biblical passages now to be cited. For in many 
instances, notably Num. 11:1; Isa. 29:2; Obad 
1:11; Lam. 1: 20; Neh. 7:2, we require a height- 
ening of the emphasis and not its weakening, 
which is the consequence of the usual view. 


Num. 11:1 Kémith’onenim ra‘ not “and the 
people were as murmurers” (JV) but “and the 
people were indeed complaining.” 


Isa. 10:18 On the basis of the Kethib, kabbir, 
the final stich is usually rendered, “I shall bring 
low, like a mighty one, the inhabitants.” It seems 
preferable to interpret, “I shall bring low even 
the mightiest of the inhabitants.” 


Isa, 29: 2c. Render: “I shall afflict Ariel, and 
there will be wailing and lamentation, and it shall 
indeed be an Ariel (= hearth of God?).” 


Hosea 4: 4c. This crux has been emended count- 
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less times. In the next verse, the direct address and 
the reference to Nabhi would indicate that kohen 
is in the vocative. It has been suggested, there- 
fore, to read: veamm*kha kim*ribhai kohen. But 
to translate it, “ Your people are like those who 
quarrel with Me, O priest,” is very weak. A far 
more striking rendering is, “Your people are 
surely my foes, O priest.” 

Hosea 5:10. The rendering: “The princes of 
Judah are like them that remove landmarks” (JV) 
leaves unexpressed the sins of which they are 
accused. If the Kaph be recognized as asseverative, 
a far more direct rendering emerges: “ The princes 
are surely removers of landmarks,” violators of 
the Divine injunction to respect boundaries. 


Ob. 1: 11e. Not, “Thou wast indeed as one of 
them.” The prophet is castigating Edom for par- 
ticipating in the destruction of Jerusalem. (Cf. 
Ez. 35:2-15; Lam. 4: 21-2.) The clause is un- 
questionably to be rendered: “ You were indeed 
one of them.” 


Ps. 119:9b. The verb Samar in the sense “ keep, 
observe,” is always construed with a direct object. 
The JV renders: “ Wherewith shal! a young man 
keep his way pure, by taking heed thereto, accord- 
ing to Thy word.” It may be better to render 
simply: “ Indeed, by keeping Thy Word.” 

Ps. 122:8. This verse is generally given as: 
“ Jerusalem, thou art builded as a city compact 
together.” There seems to be no point to the 
comparison. It appears preferable to translate: 
“QO Jerusalem, thou art built, indeed a city com- 
pact together.” 


Pr. 16: 27b. “On his lips is truly a burning fire,” 
is a more vivid rendering than “ On his lips is as 
a burning fire.” 


Job $: 5c. The final stich of this verse has always 
occasioned great difficulty, largely because of the 
Kaph. Most moderns have accepted the suggestion 
of Dillmann and Stade to read: Y*bha‘athuhu 
kamrirei yom, from the Syriac root k*mar “be 
black,” rendering—“ let the blacknesses of the day 
affright it.” But this emendation suffers from 
several drawbacks. Not only would we expect 
“the blacknesses of the night,” rather than “ of 
the day,” but the emendstion creates a hapax 
legomenon in this sense. Even more decisive is 
the fact that the change ignores the use of meriri 
in Deut. 32:24, where it is parallel with Behemot 
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the primordial monster (—Leviathan in Job 3: 8) 
and with Regeph, the North-Semitic deity whom 
the Phoenicians pictured with the lightning bolt 
or as the Fire-God.* Cf. Hab. 3:5, Ps. 78:48; Job 
5:7; Cant. 8:6. It therefore seems highly reason- 
able to assume that meriri is also a mythological 
term, probably representing a type of demon, as 
Rashi recognized long ago.? The passage in Deu- 
teronomy is therefore to be rendered: 

Consumed by Hunger and warred upon by Reseph, 


The devastation of Meriri and the death of Behemot, 
And the wrath of creeping things will I send upon them. 


When the asseverative character of the Kaph is 
recognized, the passage in Job receives a natural 
and forceful meaning: 

May the demons of the day surely affright it. 


Lam. 1: 20. “Without, the sword bereaved, with- 
in, there was death” is far more vivid than “ at 
home there is the like of death” (JV). 


Ecc. 10: 5. The second half of the verse is usually 
rendered “like an error proceeding from a ruler,” 
and then it is connected with the next verse, which 
is regarded as the object of raithi. This view, 
though possible, does not commend itself upon 
closer examination. In the first instance, v. 6, like 
vv. 7-8, 9 is a typical magal in form, and hence a 
complete and independent literary unit. Besides, 
vv. 6, 7 which express dissatisfaction with un- 
reasonable social conditions, do not have anything 
in common with v. 5, which is concerned with the 
ruler. 


It therefore seems better to connect v. 5 with v. 4 
rather than vv. 6, 7. There is no need, Koheleth 


*Cf. inter alia, M. J. Lagrange, tudes sur les Re- 
ligions Sémitiques (Paris, 1903), pp. 91, 388; G. A. 
Cooke, Textbook of North-Semitic Inscriptions (London 
1903) p. 56f. 

*Commentary on Job 3: 5. 
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says, to surrender one’s position when the ruler’s 
anger rises against one, because great offences can 
be allayed by “healing” (bribery?) and rulers, 
too, are guilty of grave mistakes. The Kaph is to 
be regarded as asseverative and the verse can then 
be rendered : 


I have seen an evil under the sun, indeed an error 
proceeding from the ruler. 


Neh. 7:2. The verse cannot mean, as it is usually 
taken, “ he was a sort of good man, etc.” Nehemiah 
wishes to emphasize that “he was truly a faithful 
man.” 

The results from this study may be given in 
statistical form. Like the Ugaritic particle ki, the 
Hebrew particle of asseveration is used at the end 
of the clause (12 instances).‘° Generally, too, it 
is in the predicate, with the direct object (3 cases), 
or with the predicate nominative (7 cases). In 
three cases it occurs with the subject. 

Naturally, not all the passages cited will carry 
the same degree of conviction. Yet these con- 
clusions seem valid: 


1. Biblical Hebrew uses the proclitic Kaph as 
well as the vocable ki for asseverative purposes, 
the former generally at the end, the latter either 
at the beginning or the end of the clause. The 
former is used before substantives, the latter to 
modify verbs or an entire clause. 


2. Ugaritic likewise possessed an asseverative of 
the same type, there being a presumption in favor 
of the view that it was the proclitic Kaph rather 
than the vocable ks. 


Rosert GorpDIs 
Tue Jewise Treo.wosica, Seminary. 


1°The only apparent exception is Ecc. 10:5; where 
Segagah introduces a subordinate clause; at the same 
time, it is in apposition to ra‘ah and is thus at the end 
of the main clause. 
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Ancient Vijiaptipatras. By Hirananpa SastRt. 
(Sri-Prataépasitnha Maharaja Rajyabhisheka 
Granthamalé, Memoir No. 1). Pp. x-+ 80, 
with 28 plates, of which 3 are colored. Baroda, 
India: Baropa StaTe Press, 1942. 


Vijiiaptipatras are a sort of report or letter, 
sent by members of a Svetambara Jaina community 
to the Acirya of another community, inviting a 
pastoral visitation. These reports were written on 
long rolls of paper, and always richly illustrated ; 
all known specimens come from Gujarat or 
Kithiawad, and the present publication makes an 
addition to our knowledge of Western Indian 
painting. Of greatest historical interest is an ex- 
ample dated Vik. 1667 (4.p. 1610) containing 
portraits of Jahangir and Prince Khurram, and 
of several courtiers, and an allusion to a farmdn 
(prohibiting animal slaughter during the Paryu- 
shané week) that had been granted by Akbar and 
later confirmed by Jahangir. The pictures in 
illustration of these events are in a Mughal style 
and by the painter Salivahana, and are of consider- 
able interest although not of very high quality. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


In addition to the actual Vijiaptipatras, which 
range from the 17th to the 19th century, Dr. 
Sastri reproduces an illustrated ms. of the Sangra- 
hani Siitra, which he calls the oldest dated ex- 
ample known of painting on cloth from Gujarat 
(1397 a. D.) ; this ms. begins with a fine painting of 
the characteristic Jaina Mangala-kalaSa with eyes, 
a form of which the author’s discussion is rather 
inadequate. The vase, with its arborescent out- 
growths, and flanking birds represents the Foun- 
tain and Tree of Life, and may be compared to 
many almost identical Byzantine forms. The eyes 
are in all probability representations of the Sun 
and Moon: they are strangely impressive. It is 
significant that similarly eyed vessels are met with 
in Greece and Egypt, and that kalasa = xing = 
chalice, each of these vessels being ritually the con- 
tainer of an eau de vie that represents the blood 
of a sacrifice. On the “ Eyes of Soma ” cf. JISOA 
3 (1935). 136, 137. 


Ananpa K. CooMARASWAMY 


Mouseum or Fine Agts, 
Boston, Mass. 





Persian Miniatures in the Fogg Museum of Art. 
By Eric Scuroeper. (Harvard-Radcliffe 
Fine Arts Series.) Pp. xiv + 166, with 30 
plates. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvarp UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1942. 


In this book we have the most important docu- 
mentary contribution to the evolution of ‘style’ 
in the painting of Persia which has yet been made 
in the study of this vitally interesting and 
important field. 

Using the beautiful series in the collection of 
the Fogg Museum as a basis (which, although 
limited, is augmented by a loan from the collec- 
tion of Edward Forbes of four of the great 
Demotte Shahnama miniatures), the author has 
made a documentary survey of the evolution of 
style in Persian painting from the Baghdad 
miniatures, such as the Automata group of which 
the Fogg possesses a leaf from a copy made in 
1354 at Cairo (Pl. I), to the late 17th or early 
18th century, seen in ‘A Young Lord Hawking’ 
(Pl. XXX). 
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Although all the miniatures reproduced con- 
form to the high standards of the Fogg Museum, 
there are eight of outstanding merit and interest. 
These are the splendid Demotte Shahnama group, 
all of which are assigned by the author to the 
third quarter of the 14th century— Faramarz 
kills Mihr-i-Nush’ (Pl. III), attributed possibly 
to ‘Abd al-Hayy, ‘Rustam shoots Isfandiyar’ 
(Pl. IV), attributed to an anonymous artist 
trained in the Rashidiya University Library at 
Tabriz, ‘ Iskandar’s Iron Cavalry’ (Pl. VI), attri- 
buted to Shams al-Din, ‘ Bahram’s Master-shot 
and the Death of Azada’ (Pl. VII), attributed to 
an assistant of Shams al-Din who is called ‘ The 
Illuminator,’ and ‘ Darab and the Iranians pursue 
the Ruman Host’ (Pl. V), from the same series; 
‘Tahmina comes to Rustam’s Chamber’ (PI. 
VIII), assigned to ‘ the years between A. D. 1409 
and 1415’ and painted possibly by Pir Ahmad 
Baghshimali; ‘A Court Dwarf as the Planet 
Mars’ (Pl. XVII), attributed to an artist at the 
court of Murad III in Istanbul in the ‘early 
’eighties of the 16th century’; ‘A Young Man in a 
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Blue Cloak’ (Pl. XXI), signed by Aqa Riza at 
the end of the sixteenth century. 

It is in these examples that the author, through 
painstaking research and careful correlation with 
historical events and Persian source material such 
as Dust Muhammad’s comments in the sixteenth 
century on Persian paintings, finds the 
solution to a number of problems which have 
always existed in this field. The problem of 
provenance, attributions, datings, and style he 
courageously attacks and offers a solution wher- 
ever there is sufficient evidence to support it. The 
solutions in most instances are at variance with 
those hitherto given in the literature of Persian 
miniatures, but the author’s careful correlation 
of his hypotheses with historical data and Dust 
Muhammad’s accounts offer, in our opinion, the 
most reasonable solution which has yet appeared 
to these vexed problems. 

Besides these, there is a good deal of ‘new’ 
material offered in the study of miniatures, such 
as ‘The verbal meaning of certain Persian works 
of art’ (101 ff., 105), ‘The pictorial expression 
of literary figure as if a part of the narrative’ 
(41, 95 ff.), and ‘The iconography of a certain 
type of “arabesque”’ (107 ff.). There are also 
added several new personalities to whom certain 
miniatures are attributed with all proper reserva- 
tions on this hazardous ground. Among new per- 
sonalities is Pir Ahmad Baghshimali, whom the 
author regards as having been ‘the creator of the 
“ canon ” which was to prevail’ until the sixteenth 
century. 

One of the most important contributions the 
author has made to the study of Persian painting 
is his investigation, analysis and precise documen- 
tation and definition of the Timurid style, such as 
has not been made heretofore (67-74). In this 
analysis the author quite properly rejects the 
‘school’ attributions, now so current, of Herat, 
Shiraz, Sarmargand, etc., all of which have no 
other evidence to support them than that certain 
miniatures were known to have been painted in 
those cities. Schroeder clearly points out from his 
historical investigations of the period that in the 
troublous times of the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries, courts were changed from one city to 
another and artists from Herat were frequently 
taken to Shiraz or to Sarmarqand by the new and 
conquering rulers. 

Regarding ‘schools’ the author says that ‘ the 
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history of Persian painting is not comprehensible 
in the light of such notions. Book painting was 
a skilled trade taught by ustads to shagirds, by 
masters to apprentices. The masters were tempted 
with salaries or obliged by capture or want to 
reside at certain courts. ... Certain munificent 
booklovers took the whole output of favored paint- 
ers; the death or ruin of such a patron meant that 
the painter must find another patron of like tastes 
and comparable wealth if he was to continue work 
of the same kind as he had done’ (61). 

The second significant contribution is the 
author’s accurate analysis of artists’ styles so that 
a number of great miniatures, such as the Demotte 
Shahnama examples lent to and one in the pos- 
session of the Fogg Museum have been assigned 
to definite artists, with certain reservations. The 
Shahnama group have been assigned to the great 
artist Shams al-Din and his chief assistant ‘Abd 
al-Hayy, while the Rustam and Tahmina minia- 
ture, as already noted above, is given with like 
reservations to Pir Ahmad Baghshimali of Shiraz 
or Isfahan. 

The careful building up of the author’s argu- 
ments, detail by detail, cannot be summarized, but 
must be read and studied in sequence. In due 
respect to his courageous approach, it should be 
understood that his foundations are solid, resting 
upon both Persian source material and historical 
and chronological events. The author is also 
fortunate in being proficient in reading Persian. 

It should be noted that he has given a survey of 
the history of Persian painting in the Introduc- 
tion (1-:6), which will be of great help to the 
student in orienting himself when studying the 
documentary material of the catalog. There has 
also been added besides (very seldom done hereto- 
fore) a careful listing of colors and shades in each 
miniature. 

In conclusion, we venture to prophesy that, as 
far as we are now able to judge from a careful 
reading of the text, the author’s many new theories 
as to attribution and dating, and especially his 
analysis and original discussion of the Timurid 
style, will have the endorsement of competent 
scholars who cannot help but find Schroeder’s 
method, hitherto untried, as well as many of his 
hypotheses, both sound and enduring. 


Atvan C. EASTMAN 
BattimornE Mvusscum or Art 
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The Temple Oval at Khafajah. By Pinwas 
Detoueaz, with a chapter by THORKILD 
JacoBsEN. Pp. xix + 175, 126 illustrations 
in text, 12 plates. Oriental Institute Publi- 
cations, vol. LIII. Chicago, 1940. $10.00. 


The carefulness of detail and absence of theo- 
retical speculation in this description of a building 
complex rare in the history of excavation set an 
excellent example for future excavators. The 
numerous photographs admirably complement the 
text, ahd a catalogue of the objects found gives the 
locus and relative date of each, as well as reference 
to the other volumes of the series in which they 
have been or will be more fully treated. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the tem- 
ple oval, aside from its shape, is the fact that to 
accommodate its foundations some 64,000 cubic 
metres of soil were removed and replaced with the 
same amount of sand, underlying the whole of the 
temple oval. On top of the sand, after the founda- 
tions of the walls had been laid, was packed a solid 
layer of clay, sealing in the walls. Not only does 
this undertaking reflect an engineering and archi- 
tectural skill unsuspected for the Early Dynastic 
period, but throws increased light on the economy 
of the time, for even under the Hittite and Roman 
Empires temple-builders were content with sand- 
or pebble-filled trenches beneath the actual founda- 
tion walls, as at Tarsus and Troy. 

The walls within the outer and inner enclosing 
walls do not conform with the oval plan, but were 
built like ordinary house walls, so that the junc- 
ture of straight and curved walls resulted in a 
number of culs-de-sac, of which the oddest is 
144:7 on Plate III. This combination of rec- 
tangular ground plan with curved walls is found 
also in the round house of Gawra XI A (BASOR 
62, p. 11), but here the central courtyard of 
the southern country is replaced by a layout 
resembling the megaron. 
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The outstanding feature of the central court- 
yard at Khafajah is-the platform at the south- 
eastern end, but as this was eroded to its lowest 
layers there is no trace of the shrine nor of founda- 
tion deposits beneath it, although such deposits 
were found in connection with a later rebuilding 
of the platform. 

More interesting, because better preserved, is 
House D in the northwest angle between the outer 
and inner enclosing walls. As Mr. Delougaz has 
shown, this house was included in the original 
plan, probably because of its sacred character, and 
accounts for the asymmetry of the outer enclosure. 
At first the only entrance to House D was from 
the forecourt formed by the widening of the space 
between the outer and inner enclosure walls; later 
this entrance was blocked and direct access to the 
city made possible through an opening in the outer 
enclosure wall. At the same time the inner 
enclosure wall was buttressed where it adjoined 
House D and the outer enclosure wall was thick- 
ened and also buttressed, their relation of the walls 
to each other and to House D suggesting that the 
latter was now eliminated from the temple complex 
(Plate VII). In the last period of reconstruc- 
tion, which saw the continued use of plano-convex 
brick, and was therefore still pre-Sargonic, the 
inner enclosure wall was straightened, and the 
gateway, on the site of the forecourt, enlarged and 
elaborated. 

After completing the excavation of the temple 
oval at Khafajah Mr. Delougaz made a trial exca- 
vation at al-‘Ubaid, where he suspected the exist- 
ence of a similar structure. The results of this 
excavation have been published in Iraq V (1938), 
and lead to the supposition that this architectural 
form may be represented at other sites in Meso- 
potamia, one of which, al-Hibbah, is suggested 
as a possibility by Mr. Delougaz. 


Marian WELKER 
InstItUTE£ For ApvaNceD Stupr. 











